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CHAPTER L 



STRASBURGH — THE PLAIN OF THE RHINB— 

FRANKFORT. 



■ In ntedcnteLnn stnhlcii 
S<dl umber d«8 Freudoischeliv 

In del Neduus Reboi-thalena 
Und •»* riHwrMawfii M«ii«- 



The prejudices of English trayeUers in Hwova of 
their own eountry are now prorevbial^ ead have 
often exposed diem to ridiede, sometiines to re^ 
proach. But if eren the gaieties and no^dlties of 
Paris fidl to remove this feeling of m^ional snpe* 
riority^ every one is entitled to a plenary indnl* 
gence for lisiling, who has made a long joomey ii| 
winter through the east of France. From Pans to 
Stmsburgh, even the professed fannter of cariosities 
would find little to reward his pnrsnit ; and the 
mere passing traveller, who is hastening to a cer- 
tain pQinty &ids nothing at all« The tame banks 
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2 FRANCE. 

of the Marne-y which the road' accompanies, in longy 
stiff stretches, as far as Chalons, giye no relief to 
the dreariness of the scene; the fortifications of 
Metz are interesting only to the engineer ; and, 
in the open country, the difference between a 
French and an English landscape is felt at once. 
The want of inclosures is a hkckneyed topic of 
^emafk'ahd dispute ; and, though nothing is more 
impossible than to convince a Frenchman that he 
or his country ever has blundered, or ever can blun- 
der, we may be allowed to prefer our own still life, 
and to belieye that hedges, copsewood, and plan- 
tations, jare comfortable things even in winter. But 
it is in the appearance, or rather in the disappear- 
ance, of the population, that the difference is most 
striking. In a well-cultivated part of England, 
even the winter landscape is not entirely desolate. 
Every where the smoke of the farm-house rises ; 
the merry inmates are, at least, heard from within ; 
at every turn one comes across a sportsman and his 
dog ; the seats of the gentry are more blithe and 
bustling than ever ; to say nothing of the resolution 
with which stage-coaches, and stage-coach travel- 
lers, hold out against the worst that winter can do. 
AH around are sounds and sights of human indus- 
try, or human enjoyment. In France, man seems 
to be as dead as nature. The traveller lopks out 
over an endless, dreary extent of brown soil, sel-» 
dom varied by the meanest cotti^. The country 
population is drawn together in the villages, and 
these villages must be sought for to discover that 
the country is inhabited. It would seem that even 
the peasant cannot endure the comparative solitude 
of an English farmer's life. Like his brethren of 
Paris, he must have the pleasures of society. 



ALSACE. 3 

On approaching Alaace, the chahicler of tti6 
country rapidly dianges. It hecomes hilly, preci* 
pitous, and romantic, rising into a branch of the 
lofty ridge which flanks the left bank of the Rhine^ 
nearly from the frontiers of Switzerland to the 
moudi of the Moselle. The luxuriant plain of th^ 
JKhine, with its numberless towns and villages, is 
occasionally seen below thrd^igh tJie apertures of 
the ridge. The river itself is too deeply sunk te 
<be. visible. As if this *^ Father of wine," : as the 
Xrermans fondly style him, would suffer nothing 
Jbut the grape in his vicinity, the vineyards reapr 
f>ear as soon as the mountain begins to sink dowii 
in more gentle slopes. On this side of the Alpe^ 
Jiowever, a bare field is,* in winter, a more pleasing 
object than a vineyard. The vines either die, or 
.are intentipnally cut down, nearly to the ground, 
^f the poles which supported them are removed, 
as they generally are, the vineyard becomes a field 
of bare, black stumps ; if they are allowed to re- 
main, it becomes a field of stiff, straight poles, mar- 
•shalled in regular array. £ven in summer and aiH 
tumn, these vineyards add less to the beauty of a 
Jandscape than many other species of verdure. The 
vines, having reached in their growth the top of the 
stakes along which they are trained, curl down- 
wards ; they are ranged in parallel lines ; the cIue^ 
ters avoid the eye, and lurk beneath the leaves. 
.AH the beauty that such a vineyard gives to the 
scene consists merely in the mantle of deep vet- 
dure with which it clothes the soft and sunny 
slopes of the hills, a merit not at all of rare occni^ 
rence, even in countries where the grape never 
ripened. When near, the vineyard is in itself in- 
ferior to a hop plantation, which is the yery janie 
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thing in kind, with more body and steteHneM ; in 
the distance, it is no greater ornament than a field 
cf prosperoQB tamips would be. Bnt cuar northern 
imaginations^ wanning at the idea of the yine, jnst 
as our blood glows with its jnice, bestow on every 
garden.of Bacchus the beanties of Eden. 

Stiasbiirgh itself is an irregnlar, old-ftushioned, 
heavy-loolittig town, inost inconyenientiy intersect* 
ed by nmddy streams and canals, and fall of sol^ 
diera and cnstem^honse olfficers; for it has die 
dmride misfortnne of being at once a iWmlaer trtf- 
dhig town, and an important frontier fortification^ 
The appearance of the inhabitants, and^ mLttnra 
0f tongues, announce at once that the Rhine was 
not always the boundary of France. Neariy twe 
centuries have been insufficient to eradicate the di^ 
fer^ce of descent, itnd manners, and languagei. 
The situation of the town, more thui any thing else, 
has tended to keep these peculiarities alive, and to 
prevent Frendi manners nrom establishing, even in 
aFrendi city, that intolerant despotism mich they 
have often introduced mto foreign capitals. As it 
is Ae centre of the mercantile intercoisrse whidi 
Fiance maintains with Swabia, Wirtembeig, great 
part of Baden, and the north of Switserland^ the 
German part of the population have always among 
diem too many of their kindred to forget that they 
themselves were once subjects of the Holy Romah 
Empire^ or to give up their own modes of speidc 
hig, and dressing, and eating. The stolid SwMtOk 
nnd serious Swiss drover are deaf to the charms of 
die univM«al languid and kitchen. At Strasbwr^ ^ 
you may ^Hne on ^mes as imp^ietraUy dtsguned, 
or languish over enitemeis as nearly refined away 
to nomng, as «t the tables of the gi^at Pariman 
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xivBlsy Very and Vefours ; or, on the other side of 
the street, for half the money, yon may have mofe 
Clerman fat, plain boiled beef, and sour cabbage* 
The German kitchen is essentially a plain, soUd^ 
^greasy kitchen ; it has oflien by far too much of the 
last quality. People of rank, indeed, in the greal 
4aipitals, are as mad on French cookery as the most 
delicate of their equals in London ; but the nationd 
.cookery, in its general character, is the very rer 
verse of that of France ; and it is by no means cer- 
tain that the national cookery of a people may not 
have some connexion with its nationid character. 
The German justly prides himself on the total ab- 
aence of parade, on the openness, plainness, and sin* 
coity, which mark his character ; accordingly, he 
boils his beef, and roasts his mutton and fowls, just 
as they come from the hands of the butcher and 
the poulterer^ If a gourmand of Vienna, stuff hia 
Styrian capon with truffles, this is an unwonted tri« 
Jbute to deUcacy of palate. French cookery, again» 
really seema to be merely a product of the vanity 
and parade which are inseparable from the French 
4;haracter« Culinary accomplishments are, to the 
dinner of a Pari^an, just what sentiment is to his 
'Conversation. They are both substitutes for the solid 
'beef and solid feelmg which either are not there at 
all, or, if they be there, are intended for no other 
purpose than to give a name. No one portion of 
God's creatures is reckoned fit for a Frenchman's 
dinner till he himself has improved it beyond all 
possibility of recognition. His cookery seems to 
proceed on the very same principle on which hi|i 
countrymen labom'ed to improve Raphael's pic- 
tures, viz that there is nothing in nature or art sp 
'^ good, but he can make it better. ... 

A 2 
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The f9»49XiMd caibedrd is, in somft respkittf, 
tke finest Gothic building in Europe* There «t^ 
many whidi are more ample in dimessiens. In 
the solemn imposing grandeur to which the lofi^ 
delations and dim colonnades of liiis architectore 
ave so weU adapted^ the cathedral of Milan aC'- 
knowledges no rival ; and not only in some 0«t«* 
nan towns, as in Numberg, but likewise ameog 
the Gothic remains of our own country and -^ 
Normandy, it would not be difficult to find sam^ 
pies of wovkmansbip equally light and elegatft lA 
4he detail with the boasted toe of Strasbui^. 
The main body of the building is put together 
with an admirable symmetry of proportioh ; and 
to this it is indebted for its principal beauty as a 
whole. Connoisseurs, indeed, haye measured and 
criticised ; they have found lliis too long, and that 
too short: but architectural beauty is made for 
ihe «]Fe ; and, even in classical architectnve, where 
all Imus been reduced to meastirement, die rules of 
Vitruvius or Palladio are good only as expressing 
in the language of art judgments whidi^taste form6 
independent of rules. Tbe harmoiiy 0f propor- 
tions, and the elegance of the wcHJananship, ap>- 
)pear to still greater advantage in the spire, whose 
^nnade is more than five hundred feet above the 
•pavement, and whose mere elevation forms, in the 
eyes of many people, the only good thing about 
•the cathedral. It has nothing uncommon in its 
'general form. The ^naseive base tcvminates just 
4t the point where, to the eye, it would become 
ftoo heavy for the elevation ; and it ia succeeded 
by the lofty slender pynonid, so delicately ribbed 
«ldbat it hardly seems to be supported^ and bearing, 
almost to its pinnacle, the profusion of Gothic o/sr 
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nanAenl Yet theve is no saperflaity eft conftisioii 
of orfiament aboBt the edifice ; there is no crowd- 
ing of figure npon fignre, merely for the sake of 
having scolptnre. With mere, it would have ap- 
proached the tawdry and puerile style of the pre* 
sent day ; with less, it wonld have been as dead 
and heavy as the catheckal of Ulm, which, though 
exquisite in particular details of the sculpture, yet^ 
widiottt being mwe imposing, wants all the grace 
and elegance of the fabric of Strasburgh. Few 
OmigB in art seem so unwilling to submit them- 
sdlt^ to good taste as the ornaments of Golliii^ 
ar(^itecture« How many people imagine that 
they cdnstitate the essential part of it ; that they 
are handsome things in themselves^ (which, ih an 
hundred instances, they are not,) and, therefore, 
the mote of a good thing the better ; without re^ 
g»rding any ulterior oii^ect^ or suspecting that 
these have, or ought to have, some dcftermi- 
nate relation to plan and proportion! In every 
town we ourslslves have things which we face** 
tiously denommate Grothic chapels, because they 
ore covered with little pinnacles, ahd small curveci, 
and are fiiU'of holes. The Gothic in small is fit 
only for the pastry-cook, or the toy-shop. 

The church of St Thomas^ whidi is still devo- 
ted to the Protestant worship, contams llie m<mu- 
ment erected by Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe. It 
is the most celebrated production of Figallo^ and 
is a very fair spedmen of the style of tluB French 
artists of the last century, in which Ronbilliac haft 
left iis so many works marked with all its beantiei 
and all its defects. The back-ground of the whole 
is a 4ail and broad pyramid of grey marble, set 
«guii6t the wall of the church. The pyramid, ter- 
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mhiates belaw in a few steps, on the lowest of 
whicb rests a sarcophagus. The Marshal i^ in the 
act of descending the steps towards the tomb. On 
the right, the symbolical animals of England, Hol- 
land, and Austria, are flying from him in dismay ; 
on the left, the banner of France is floating in 
triumph. The warrior's eye is fixed with an ex- 
pression of tranquil contempt on a figure of Death 
standing below, thrusting out his raw head and 
bony arms from beneath a shroud, holding up to 
the Marshal in one hand an hour-glass in which 
the sand has run out, and with the other, opening 
the sarcophagus to receive him. A female figure^ 
representing France, throws herself between them, 
exerting herself at once to hold back the Marshal, 
and push away Death. On one side of the whole, 
a genius, according to the most approved recipef 
for monument-making, weeps over the inverted 
torch ; and, on the other^ Hercules leans pouting 
on his club. All is in marble, and large as the 
life.^ The individual figures are of moderate 
merit ; they are full of that exaggeration of feature 
and attitude of which the French artists have never 
yet got rid ; but the first impression of the whole 
composition is extremely striking, though the style 
is not sufficiently pure to make the impression 
lasting. It dazzles at first, and immediately far 
tigues. 

The figure of the Marshal himself has often 
been adduced as an example, to prove that sculp- 
ture can deal as advantageously with the tight fan- 
tastic garments of modem times as with the loose 
drapery of antiquity ; but who can look at Mar- 
shal Saxe as he stands here, without wishing that 
ihe paludamentum occupied the plac^ of the coa$> 
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and wfiistcoat ? There may be mncJi indostiyy wad 
much skill of manipulatioii, in hewing eat aocn** 
rately battens and botton-heles, laces and raffles* 
bat this is a merit of which no stataary, who 
knows the true proyinoe and feels the trae dignity 
of h» art» will boast; for it lies in a species oi 
imitation which requires manoal dexterity rather 
than genias, and 1ms more in common with the 
earring of Dutch toys than with the divine art 
whose proudest triumphs are achieved in crealing 
human forms. Measured hv such a standard, old 
General Ziethen^ who, with other heroes of the 
Seven Years' War, frowns on the Wilbelm»-Fkts 
-oi Berlin in a hussar uniform wrought out in the 
most laborious and precise detail, would be, what 
many a Prussian holds it to be, the finest statue 
in the world. It is the business of sculpture to 
represent the human form ; and every mode of 
dress, whether ancient or modem, is an obstacle 
in her way. But custom and propriety, which 
^requmtly compelled the ancient artists to adopt 
% covering, are still more tyrannical towards theit 
^odeiti followers. A naked Ciicero would have 
lieen as little proper as a corsetted Venus, and a 
naked statesman or field-marshal of our own age 
would be more incongruous than either. Where 
dress, then, is unavoidable, the question seems just 
to be, what mode of attire trenches least on the 
peculiar province of the sculptor, and is most sus- 
ceptible in itself of being woriced into graceful 
forms ? Now, the free and flowing dress of Athens 
or Rome was not only more graceful and noble in 
itself than the sharp angles, the stiff lines, the nu- 
JDeroos joinmgs of our multifiirious habilimefits, 
bnty in the hands of die sculptor, it was pliant as 
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wax, to be moulded into any fonn which beauty 
or dignity might require. But the artist who is 
to clothe a statue in a modem dress, has to work 
on much less manageable materials. His auda«> 
cious hand must attempt no innovation on the re- 
ceived forms of buckram and broad cloth. In the 
drapery of his statue, if such an abuse of words 
may be tolerated, he must turn taste and genius 
out of doors, and work according to the measures 
of some taiior of reputation.* 

' Beyond the fortifications, there is still about ft 
mile to the bank of the Rhine. The wooden 
bridge thrown across the river, though less inge- 
niously combined than the destroyed one of Con? 
stance, used to be reckoned the most stately struc- 
ture of the kind in Europe. It is now useless. In 
ihe campaigns which conducted the allies to Paris, 



* In few modern statues has the difficulty been so suc- 
cessfully surmounted as in Chantry^s beautiful statue of the 
late Mr Uoiner. By avoiding every thing like exagger*- 
4ion of the particular parts, and softening them down to a 
degree which an artist of less taste would not have aimed a^ 
he has identified, as far as might be, the dress with the 
form. The gown conceals the least poetical peculiarities, 
and is itself disposed in an arrangement extremely simple 
and becoming. The sculptor has dispensed with the wig of 
a Chancery barrister, and who, that is not a disciple of 
Houbilliac, will not rejoice that he has done so ? The 
"French artist executed the statue bt President Forbes, in 
the hall of the Second Division of the Court of Session, at 
Edinburgh, and bestowed on him the utmost plenitude of 
judicial curls and tippets. Chantry executed that of Presi- 
dent Blair, which adorns the hall of the First Division, 
clothed him in a more simple drapery, and left the lofty, 
open brow unencumbered by the official mass of hair. To 
Jook at these two statues is sufficient of itself to detennine 
|be comparative merits of these different styles* 
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^eat part of the Bridge towards the Gennan side 
was cut away, and it has not yet heen repaired. The 
commonicatipn iskept up hy abridge floated on boats 
a little iiftrther down the stream. This is reckon- 
ed altogether a more commodious structure. When 
the ice breaks up, part of the boats are cut away 
to give it iiree passage ; and though the communis 
'Cation be thus partially interrupted for a day or 
two, yet when the ice is once passed, in half an 
hour the bridge is again formed. If, on the other 
hand, the floating ice, which descends on this ma- 
jestic river in huge masses and with terrific impe- 
tuosity, should carry away the wooden piers of a 
bridge like the old one, the interruption continues 
much longer, for the repairs are at once more te- 
dious and expensive. The ice had broken up two 
days before, and was still hurrying downwards in- 
cessantly ; the bridge had been cut away in the 
centre, and the passage was made in an ordinary 
boat, kept up against the current by running along 
a rope stretched across the opening in the bridge. 
A French customhouse guards the approach on 
the French side ; but the search is brief and slight^ 
for nobody minds what you carry out of the coun- 
try. The playful quarrel about examining the has* 
kets of a number of peasant girls returning from 
market in Strasbui^h, seemed to be pertinaciously 
kept up by the officers, much more to have an op- 
portunity of ravishing illicit kisses, than from any 
wish to detect illicit commodities. <^ Father Rhine 
was passed safely and speedily. There comes a new 
country, new forms, new manners, a new language ; 
— ^but, amid all that is new, the old pest of potice 
and customhouse officers. You have just i^pped 
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^m the bands of French Douantersy and are cangfal 
in the ^Euigs of German MauMeanUen* 

Keh], the first Tillage on the Germati side, wears 
an open and regular appearancey which seldom re- 
cors in the villages farther in the interior of die 
country. At first, long tracts of willow grounds, 
and occasional sandy fiats, stretching on both sides 
of the river, mark the extent of its inundad<Mis ; 
but, less than a couple of miles from the bank^ the 
country is already one of the most beantihil ia 
Europe. It icr the opening of the plain of the Rfaine^ 
the Ctttt^Kiffna d'oro of Germany— -every foot of 
which teems with population, industry, and fertility, 
and, during two hundred years, has been fiittened 
with the best blood of Europe* The Rhine is its 
uniform boundary on the west. On the east it is ia^ 
dosed in the distance by irregular eminences^ whose 
surface is the favourite abode of the grape, while 
their interior sends forth the mineral springs, which 
collect to Baden and Hueb all the fashion and 
disease of this part of Germany. Behind them 
tower the prouder and shaggy summits of the 
Hercyntan or Black Forest* It has long since losi 
its extent of sixty days' journey, as weU as its Elks 
and Urochses. Wh«t remains is still gloomy with 
primeval oaks and pines; but from their shades hav0 
been expelled even the banditti, who, by the reoei? 
ved kws of romance, are as regularly tiie inhabitf 
^nts of & German foiest, as the dagger or the dmj 
kn the. weapons of the Italian. Between these 
boundaries, the plain runs along to the north, vary- 
ing in breadth according as the hills pre^s closer 
upon or retire fiirther from the river* The great 
rand from Switzerland avmda the plain, fanning 
along the eminences which border it on the right* 
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He champaign Goiiiitry,mal]ttig the plain of Tus" 
caoy, as se«n firom Fiesole, or that portion of Loni- 
iNJffdy which itretehes out beneath the Madonna di 
Ssn Lnca at Bologna, lies below, and the eye 
never tires. The general character c^ the objects, 
indeed, does not yary ; it is a perpetual succession 
of villages and small towns, Inrlang among vune* 
yards, corn-fields, and orchards ; but, at every 
tarn, 'they combine themselves into new groups, 
or lie under new lights. Here a long stretch of die 
broad and glittering Rhine bursts into view, bound* 
ing the distant landscape like a silver girdle ; there 
his'place is occupied by the remoter summits of the 
Vosges. Hefe you may linger among the cottages 
of'Offenthal, whose vine still retains its character, 
and hangs its clusters round the window of the 
peasant ; or, close by that little church-yard, you 
may muse at the tree where Turenne fell on the 
last of his fields, and make a brief pilgrimage to 
the rustic chapisl beneath whose altar the heart of 
the hero was deposited. 

' What the Germans call a Diligence, or Poti^ 
^oagetiy dragging its slow length through tiiis de« 
Kcious scene, is a bad feature in the picture. Much 
as We laugh at the meagre cattle, the knotted rope* 
harness, and lumbering paces oi Uie machiaee which 
bear the same name in France, the French havie 
DUtBtripped their less al^rt neighbours in every 
tinag tihat ^^^gards neatness, and comfort, and ex- 
peditioii. 'uie German carriage resembles the 
French one, but is still more clumsy and unvrieldy. 
The luggage, which generally constitutes by fiir 
the greater part of the burden, is placed, not above, 
but in the rear. Behind the carriage, a flooring 
projects from abova the asda of the hind wheels, 

VOL. I. B 
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equal, in length and breadth, to all the rest of thd 
▼ehicle* On this is bnilt np a castle of boxes and 
{Mickagesy that generally shoots out beyond the 
wheels, and towers above the roof of the carriage. 
.The whole weight is increased as much as possible 
by the strong chains intended to secure the fortifi- 
cation from all attacks in the rear ; for the guards 
like his French brother, will expose himself neither 
to wind nor weather, but forthwith retires to doze 
in his cabriolet, leaving to its fiite the edifice which 
bas been reared. With much labour and marvellous 
skill. Six passengers, if so many bold men can be 
found, are packed up inside ; two, more happy or 
less daring, take their place in the cabriolet with 
the guard. The breath of life is insipid to a Ger^ 
man without the breath of his pipe ; the insider 
puff most genially right into each other's faces. 
With such an addition to the ordinary mail-coach 
miseries of a low roof, a perpendicular back» legs 
suffering like a martyr's in the boots, and scanda^ 
lously scanty air-holes, the Diligence becomes 9 
very Black Hole. To this huge mass, this com- 
bination of stage-coach and carrier's cart, are yoked 
four meagre, ragged cattle ; and the whole dashes 
along, on the finest roads, at the rate of rather 
more than three English miles an hour, stoppages 
included. The matter of refreshments is conductr 
ed with a very philanthropical degree of leisure ; 
and at every considerable town, a breach must be 
made in the luggage castle, and be built m again. 
Half a day's travelling in one of these vehicles is 
enough to make a man loathe them all his life- 
Jiime.* 

f * In Ihe Aheiusb p^vin$es of Frusv^) tb^.cntalilialmicnt 
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It can only be ascribed to die amazing fertility 
\yf thk country that its population seem to have 
tecovered so rapidly horn the devastation with 
which the war visited them again and again. From 
Basle to Frankfort there is scarcely a field that has 
toot been trodden down by contending armies* 
The people are not wealthy ; and, if their practice 
in domestic comforts were weighed against onr 
own ideas, they would be found wanting ; but 
they exhibit in full measure, the more indispensable 
possessions of industry and hilarity, a simple and 
most affectionate disposition. The family of Ba- 
den has long filled a respectable rank among the 
minor princes of Germany, as ruling with economy 
und kindness. It went by the side of that of Wei* 
mar in supporting the young genius of the country 
against the preposterous domination of French 
literature, and did not blush to call Klopstock to 
darlsruhe as the ornament of its court. The pre« 
«ent Grand Duke was among the first of the Ger- 
man princes to give his people a representative go- 
▼emment, when, the termination of the war left 
him and them their own masters. On such a soil, 
tmd with a people so industrious and easily con* 
tented, a good government, well administered, 
ahonld produce a rural population that would have 
no reason to envy any comer of Europe. 
' The Grand Duke is a popular prince, particu- 

of the new French mails has created some rivalry, or the 
government has been brought to bestir itself to facilitate the 
means of oommunieation in that commercial district of the 
kingdom. On the great road between Frankfort and Co- 
logne, a species of mail has been established, which they 
have dignified with the name of Schnettwagetiy or Velocity 
Coach, because, by throwing off the carrier^s cart, it makes 
M>ttt betW!^en five and six miws an hour. 
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larly in the hereditary dominions of bid house. ' It 
is in the Swabian part of his territories that he haa 
found it most difficult to conciliate favour ; not 
that he was undeserving of it» but because the 
Swabians could not easily throw off tbw heredi* 
tary attachmeiit to the Houseof Hapsburgh. These 
hariy fatteners of. siudls^ and distillers of cherry 
watery a tribOi hewever, of whose intellig«DK» their 
countrymen entertam «e low an opinion, that, all 
over Germanyy a piece of gross stupids^ is pro« 
verbially termed a S^AwabmstreuAy longed to re* 
turn beneath the wing of the double eagle. Du«> 
ring the first advance of the alliesi when the Em« 
peror and the Grand Duke were together at Frey« 
berg, the fiormer was actually lecetving, in one 
room, an address from the Swabians, praying hira 
to talce them back under the imperial sceptre^ 
while the latter, his host and their Sovereign, was 
nndmr the ^me roof. The Emperor wept with 
them over old stories and old attadiments^ for there 
is not a man kind-hearted man in his emf^ ; but 
other views of policy were imperious, and they re* 
mained with their new master. This dispositk»v 
In iact, is said to have been part of the eecret his^ 
toryof the constitution of Baden; the government 
resolved to bestow ibe boon to Inra the popular 
opinion in its favour. c 

Except some ^ the small capitals, u^iich are 
light and open, the general character of the townf 
strewed round in all directions does not corre- 
spond with the beauty of the country. They are 
irregular, inconyenient, and gloomy. The mha- 
bitants are content to creep through dark, nar- 
row streets daring the day, if one spot be left open 
and planted with trees for their evening pmmimF 
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ade. Carlsnihe, the capital of the Grand Duchy^ 
besides being enlivened by the bustle and parade 
which the residence of- a coart in a small town 
always occasions^ has a peculiarly rand appear* 
ance : it strikes one jost as a large and very hand- 
some country Tillage. There has not been much 
taste shown in the poplar groves which surround 
it, and border, in long tedious lines, the roads that 
approach it. The poplar is not a tree to be plants 
ed in masses ; even as formipg an alley, it has no 
breadth of foliage, ot depth of shade, to atone for 
its stiff, pyramidal, unvarying form. Carlsrnhe is 
buried among them, and they sink into utter in- 
significance when the eye, through the artificial 
openings, catches the masses of the Black Forest 
in the back ground. 

- Without the presence of the court, Carlsruhe 
would not exist. Its population has been created^ 
9nd is supported, only by the wants of the courts 
and the raiik and wealth that always follow a court 
on business or pleasure. Gay and idle people form 
so large a proportion of the small whole, that po- 
verty and misery do not easily come under the 
eye of the stranger. The. first sight of Carlsruhe 
tells him it is a place of amusement and elegant 
enjoyment rather than of business ; he feels him- 
self every where merely within the precincts of a 
palace ; and, unless he penetrate into the debates 
of the Chambers, he will not soon discover that 
the more serious occupations of life are much at- 
tended to. 

' Beyond Carlsruhe the plain, for some miles,, 
becomes broader; but, in the neighbourhood of 
Heidelberg, a mountainous ridge^ Uirough whose 
Tulleys the Neckar finds it% way,»pre8ses forward 

b2 
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ta the Riiiiie. fleidelbeig Tests on'tiwloiKslop^t 
and at the foot of therid^ ; com and winecrowd. 
upon each other along the Nedicr, dnriiig all ihat' 
remains of its course, to the walls ei Manfaei^,: 
Manheim itself is the most isalAiematically regnhor: 
town in Europe, a mere collection of stra^it lines* 
and panJlelograms, every street and every mass- 
if hnilding like every other. It waa not difficult 
to attain this nnifonrnty in a town of twenty-fiye^ 
ftetwand inhalMtants ; bat, besides being momeCo*.' 
nous, it produces oonfiision. One eneounten 
ram'e difficulty in finding bis way tfatongh the 
streets of Manheim^ than in imiclh iaiger towns- 
which baye net bowed the knee in siadb absolate- 
subjection to a ground plany a»d in which, t)iough> 
the whole be irr^ular, the parts are nedced and^ 
reaMsmbered for their own peculiarities. The 
Cicerones boast of one or two chumhes, wlndi' 
are very gaudy, and the palace, whiok is fery large- 
and heaTy ; but the great charms of Maaheim ave- 
due to nature. On the north it is skirted by the* 
blue waters of the Neokar, vrfiidi, at Heidelberg/ 
has quitted for erer its mountain gorge, and hero 
pours itself, placid and slow, into the bosom of the' 
Rhine. The Rhine itself itills it« ample stream 
on the west, washing the walk ; 4e plain beyond^ 
runs back from the left bank, disappearing at 
length in the shadow «f the forests and predpHicea' 
of the Vosges. Except in the Sheinffou itself,' 
there are few spots on the Rhine where tfakr 
imperial river makes so splendid an appeanmc# 
-— *the expanse of water, spread ovt like a mighty 
lidce, its slow majestie motion, its tinge of green,' 
not deep enough to prevent the vivid reflee« 
tion of the ramparts and towers that bristle onr 



tbe ooe hmkf and tlie cottages, and orchards, and 
vineyards, that stud the other. It is not 'vrander^ 
fnl that the coolness which lingers rbimd his 
waters, eyen in the greatest heats of snmmop, 
a&onld draw gay processions of strollers to the 
ramparts and bridge to enjoy ihe magnificent speo- 
lade, or that they should proudly challenge £nrq[>6 
to equal their natiTe stream. If Virgil had si^ 
to write, the Po would no longer be the <^ Rex 
flfiTionim,'' e^en in Enn^e, for in eyery thing but 
sky and chtsaieal association the Rhine is his so.*- 
perior* The arfeifidal embankwents of the Pd^ 
singular though they be as works of labour and 
skill, def<mn bis beauty, and the sand wi^ which 
he threatened to encroach on the Adriatic dis- 
colours Ins own waters. The Rhine that Virgil 
knew washed no yine3rards, and reflected no ten^* 
pies : he had heard of it only as a saVage and un»- 
adomed stream, rolling itsdtf through intermtnable 
woods, and grading Ae haunts of barbarians who 
had checked the flight of the Roman eagle. 

The defigbts of die situation, and the pleasR«s 
eof the society, attract a number of resident straoh 
-MS; fdnr here, too, as being the residence of the 
-Mvkgrayine Powager, there is someliiing of the 
<parade and elegance of a court. Many of the so- 
journers are persons of literary habits, and the 
coteries of Manheiin haye gradually been acqul- 
tilng a character for information and bon ton. T^ere 
is a considerable number of Russians, particularly 
.Lnromans. The subjects of the Autocrat of aH 
lAe Rnssias seem to hare a natural fondness lor 
nestling in eyerv warmer dimate, or more ciyt- 
liaed country, than their own. These were the 
:circunist8nce« which niade Kotzebne choose Man- 
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heim for Lis residence, when the notice excited 
by the surreptitions pitSUcation of his nnfortanate 
talletin induced him to quit Weimar ; and it was 
here, in a small honse towards the Rhine, that he 
fell a yictim to the fanaticism of Sand. I found 
4he murderer, who had heen executed shortly het* 
fore, still the subject of general conversation; 
Though his deed, besides its moral turpitude, has 
done Germany much political mischief, the public 
feeling seemed to treat his memory with great in- 
dulgence. Most people, except the students, were 
Jiberal enough to acknowledge that Sand had 
done ¥nrong in committing assassination ; but they 
idid not at all regard him with disrespect, much* 
less with the abhorrence due to a murda:er. The 
ladies were implacable in their resentment at his 
execution. They could easily for^ve the neces- 
sity of cutting off his head, but they could not 
pardon the barbarity of cutting off, to prepare him 
for the block, the long dark locks which curled 
down over his shoulders, after the academical 
iigushion. People found many things in his con- 
-duct and situation which conspired to .make them 
regard him as an object of pity, sometimes of ad- 
miration, rather than of bliune. Nobody regrets 
Kotzebue. To deny him, as many have done, all 
claims to talent and literary merit, argues sheer 
ignorance or stupidity ; but his talent could not 
redeem the imprudence of his conduct, and no 
man ever possessed in greater perfection the art 
of making enemies wherever he was placed. 
Every body believed, too, that Sand, however 
iiightfnlly erroneous his ideas might be, acted 
from what he took to be a principle of public 
•duty, and not to gratify any private interest. This 
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feeUogy joiaed to the patience and resolation with 
which he bore up under fourteen months of gne- 
Tous bodily Bufferings the kindliness of temper 
which he manifested tovrards erery one else^ and 
the intrepidity with which he submitted to tho 
punishment of his crime, naturally procured htm 
in Germany much sympathy, and indulgence. Such 
palliating fedings towards the perpetrator of such 
a deed are, no doubt, abundantly dangerous. If 
they pass die boundary by a single hairVbivadtfa^ 
they become downright def^mders oi assassiaatbn^ 
and it is one of the greatest mischiefe of such an 
example, that it seduces weak heads and heated 
&acies into a ruinous coquetry with prineiplai 
which n^ke e^rery man has neighbour's executioner. 
Still, it would be nntme to say that it was only 
his Ivoth^ stud^ts who rc^rded Sand with these 
indulgent eyes. To then, of course, he appeared 
A martyr in b, common cause. *^ I would not hare 
told him to do it,'* said a student of H^delherg 
to me, ^ but I would dieerfuUy hare shaken 
hands with him after he did it." Eren in the 
more gnwe and orderly classes of society, although 
his crime was nerer justified nor apphiuded, I 
could seldom trace any inclination to speak of 
him with much rigour. When the executioner 
had struck, the crowd rushed upon the scaffold^ 
every one anxious to pick up a few scattered hairs^ 
0r dip a ribbon, a handkerchief, or a scrap of paper^ 
in his blood. Splinters were chipped from the 
seeking block, and worn in medallions, as his hair 
was in rings, false and revered as the relics of a 
saint. To the students of Heid^berg was ascri- 
bed the attempt to sow with Foige^-me-not the 
field on which he was bdieaded; and which they 
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have baptised by the name of Sand's Ascension^ 
Meadow. Though punished as an homicide, lie 
was laid in consecrated ground ; and, till measured 
were taken by the police to prevent it, fresh 
flowers and branches of weeping willow wenf* 
nightly strewed, by unknown hands, on the mur* 
derer's grave. 

At Heidelberg, the university still flourishes, 
under the liberal administration of the house of 
Baden, and the students^ by far the most im- 
portant personages in the town, have their full 
share of the rawness, and rudeness, and caprices^ 
which characterise, less or more, all the German 
universities. The shapeless coat — ^the long hair 
•—'the bare neck — ^the huge shirt collar, falling- 
back on< the shoulders — ^the affectedly careless, 
would-be*rakish air— >the total absence of all good* 
breeding, announce, at once, the presence of the 
iratemity. But these evil spirits inhabit a para* 
dise. The Neckar, though navigable for Bmail 
craft, still retains all the ^eshness of a mountaiii 
fltieam. On its left bank, the town is huddled 
together at the foot of the rocks, plain, irregular, 
and old-fashioned. The right bank glows with 
the vine, ripening beneath higher ridges of rock 
and wood, which shield it from the north. Be* 
hind, the prospect closes as the valley recedes 
along the windings of the river ; to the west, it 
opens out at once into the wondrous plain, and 
terminates oniy at the Rhine. The palace of the 
Electors of the Palatinate, dilapidated by light* 
ning, by war, and by time, frowns above the town^ 
Fortunately it is a ruin. In the days of its per* 
feet grandeur, a pile so huge and majestic, and, in 
many of its details, making fair pretensions to 
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cla^ical arcliitecttire, muBt have been out of place, 
and, if the expression may be nsed> out of keep- 
ing with the surrounding scenery. Gothic towers 
and loop-holed battlements may be perched oa 
the summit of a precipice, or stuck on the side of 
a narrow and romantic vaUey; but more ample 
space, and features more imposing than the mere- 
ly picturesque, are the fitting accompaniments of 
such a pile as the castle of Heidelberg must have 
been, when its halls glittered with the granite co- 
lumns which had once adorned the favourite pa* 
lace of Charlemagne. If this was a defect, time 
and devastation fuLve remedied it superbly ; what- 
ever the castle may have been, the ruin is in per- 
fect harmony with the scene ; and well deserves 
its reputation as the most imposing and majestic 
in £urope. The walls, of a solidity that seemed 
to rival the rock on which they were founded, lie 
in the ditches, in confused masses, <' like frig- 
loents of a former worlcL" Among the stately 
relics of the hall of the knights, there are still many 
rich remains of the magnificence which had ren* 
dered it the boast of Grermany; and, amid the 
anioke which pollutes its walls, one loves to ima- 
gine he can trace the course of the flash that light- 
ed up the conflagration. 

. The humblest part of the whole, the cellars, 
have alone escaped destruction, for they are hewn 
put in the living rock, and, if old tales may be be- 
lieved, extend feur beneath the town. In one of 
them is still preserved the famed Heidelberg tun, 
which contains I know not how many pipes of 
wii^e. Alas I it is parched and empty, as eloquent 
^ memento of mortal vicissitudes as the ruined 
fMutle.^ When the halls and courts above resound? 
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ed with the revehy of knightly banquets ind fen<* 
dal fetainerS) to fill it was a jahilee, and to drain it 
an amnaement. The family of the Palatinate is on * 
the throne of Bavaria, the castle is in mins, and the 
inn is empty. It lives only in the drinking songs 
ctf the students, and as a lion for the stranger. 

At Darmstadt, another small, handsome town, 
the capital of the Grand Duchy of the sa^e name, 
and, like Carlsmhe, entirely dependent m the re«^ 
sidence of the court, I saw nothing but a very 
splendid theatre, furnished with an excellent or« 
chestra, and over-crowded with spectators, the 
greater part of whom had come up firom Frank* 
fort for the sake of Sacchini's CEdipns. Thid opera 
n the ruling passion of die Grand Dnke, but his 
subjects do not willingly see so much money spent 
on it by a prince who ranks so low among the 
^ German gentles.*' He has the best orchestra 
between Basle and Brussels, and the only fortifi^ 
cation in his dominions is garrisoned by foreign 
troops. When, after long reluctance, he at length 
convoked a representative body under a new con- 
stitution, the first thing the representatives did 
was to quarrel with it as too antiquated and im- 
potent. He trembled for the orchestra, became 
good natured, yielded them more liberal terms^ 
and, as they Im bfei Opera untouched, there have 
been no more squabblk 

A farther drive of fourteen miles, through a 
country more sandy than any part of the plain on 
the Upper Rhine, leads to the banks of the Main ; 
the well-bred listlessness and courtly demeanour 
of Darmstadt are exchanged for the noise and 
bustle of Frankfort. Long before reaching the 
city, the increasing host of carriages imd wagg<«ft 
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aimoiinoed tbe vidnity of this great emporinm. Oa 
passing the bridge across the Main, the confusion 
l^came inextricable, for it was the Michaelmas 
Fair. The narrow streets, sunk between tall, old- 
Dashioned piles of building, seemed too small for 
^he busy crowd that swarmed through them, ex-^ 
amining and bargainmg about all the productions 
of Europe in all its langut^s. The outside walls 
of the shops, and, in many instances, of the fiist 
floors, were entirely covered with large pieces of 
cloth, generally of some glaring colour, proclaim- 
ing the name and wares of the foreigner who had 
there pitched his tent, in French and' Italian, Ger- 
man, Russian, Polish, and Bohemian ; rarely in 
English, but very often in Hebrew. The last, 
however, being a somewhat inconvenient language 
for sign-posts, was generally accompanied by a 
translation in a known tongue. Not only the pub- 
lic squares, but every spot that could be protected 
against the encroachments of wheels and horses, 
groaned beneath gaudy and ample booths, which 
displayed, in the most ouire juxta-position, all that 
convenience or luxury has ever invented, from 
:wooden platters, Manchester cottons, or Vienna 
pipe-beads, to the bijouterie of the Palais Royal 
or the china of Meissen, silks from Lyons, or 
chaqdeliers from the mountains of Bohemia. Every 
lair presents, on a smaller scale, the same variety 
and confusion ; but the assemblage of men from 
all quarters of the globe, and these, too, men of 
business, in search of bargains, not amusement, 
4hat is collected in the streets and inns of Frank- 
jTort,. during the fair, is to be found nowhere else, 
except, perhaps, in Leipzig on a similar occasion. 
. Jf the trayeljer^who happen? to arrive at this 
VOL. I. c 
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most unfavourable of all seasous for the meret^^ 
veller, can rest satisfied with « cellar or a gamety. 
the hotels are not the least animated part of the 
whole. Butler and cook hare been preparing du'^ 
ring weeks for the campaign ; larder and semmtd 
are put upon a war establishment ; the large hall^ 
reserved in general for ciyic feasts or civic balk, i« 
thrown open for the daily table d'h6te« In one ho^ 
tel, above an hundred and fifty persons daily snt^ 
rounded the table, chattering all languages << firom 
Indus to the pole." The newly decked walls dis<* 
played in fresco all the famed landscapes of Ae 
Rhine, from Manheim to Cologne ; the stuccoed 
ceiling and gilt cornices far outshone in splendour 
the hall on the opposite side of the way, in which 
the heads of the Holy Roman Empire used to be 
elected and anointed. From a gallery at either end> 
a full orcliestra accompanied each morsel of sau- 
fiiage with a sounding march, or, when Hoek and 
Riidesheimer began to glow in the veins, attuned 
the company, by repeated waltases, to the amuse* 
ments of the evening. The inierchante, who flock 
down fk'om every quarter, are not always allowed 
to make their journey alone^ Their wives and 
daughters know full well that busings h not th^ 
sole occupation of k Frankfbrt fair; that, if tiiekv 
1>e bills and balances for the gentlemen, there 
are balls, and plays, and concerts for the ladies % 
and that a gentleman, on such occasions, is nev^ 
so safe as when he has his own ladies by his sidei^ 
Though, in general, neither well informed norait^ 
gantly bred, they are pretty, ailhble, wiling to b^ 
amused ; they give variety to the {nromen»^ and 
chit-chat to the table. 
Except in the peculiaiities of the Mcf theiiB b 
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noMng to distinguish Frankfort from it hundred 
other large cities. It stretches chiefly along the 
right h^k of the Main, which is discolonred hy 
the poUutioQs of the city, and certainly is not 
adorned by the clumsy, shapeless things, called ships, 
which minister tp its commerce. In fact, a river 
i>f but moderate sijse always loses its beauty in 
pasring or traversing a large city. The dty itself 
is gjep/mlly old ; much of it is crazy. There is oo^ 
Iv oae good stareet in it, the Ziel, and great part of 
the good houses in that street are inns. Among 
them is the one where Voltaire was seized, on the 
reqpusition of the Prussian resident, when flying 
ftpm the wrath of the monarch to whom he had 
ao long << washed dirty linen." The ^owin^ 
wealdi of Frankfort loves to settle outside of the 
walls ; for the country in the immediate vicinity, 
whether up the Main, or back in the valleys of the 
Taunus, is so rich in natural embellishments, that 
^he affluent naturally prefer it as a residence to the 
gloom of the town. A number of delightful villas 
stud the slopes and crown the summit of the 
Miihlberg, a n^oderate eminence, which stretches 
along the opposite bank of the Main, equally cer 
iebrated for ibe wine and the prospect which it 
yields. There, reposing from the calculations of 
the counting-bouse, the merchant .contemplates 
below, in silent rapture, the passage of sail and 
waggon that bring the materials of his wealth, 
and the progress of the vines that are to renew the 
stores of his cellar. 

The cathedral, a work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is stiU le^ interesting in itself, than for its 
antiquity; :the- unfinished tower, the unfinished 
Ubo9i» of a whole century, sits heavy on the edi- 
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fice. The Romer, or Roman, a building now 
used for the public offices, is supposed to derive 
its name from having been, if not built, at least 
used as a warehouse by Lombard merchants, in 
■ the eleventh and twelfth centuries, while Venice 
fitill distributed the productions of the East into the 
North* It was afterwards applied to a more no* 
ble purpose, which alone gives it any interest; 
within its walls the Germiin Emperors were elect- 
ed and crowned. There is still preserved, as a 
solitary remnant of majesty, a copy of the Golden 
Bull, the document that determined the rights of 
prince and subject in an empire anomalous while 
it endured, and not regretted now that it is gone. 
,The cornice above the crimson tapestry, with 
-which the election-chamber is entirely hung, has 
been allowed to retain the armorial bearings of 
the electors, and they now witness the delibera* 
tions of the senate of Frankfort. The hall where 
the emperors were crowned can never have been 
worthy of so august a ceremony. 

A city where every man and every moment is 
devoted to money-making, is not the favourite 
abode of the arts, even though it be decorated 
with the epithet of free. Frankfort, indeed, poa- 
«esses a picture gallery, but I saw little in it worth 
seeing again. The munificent legacy of a banker 
who, some years ago, bequeathed a fortune of a 
hundred thousand pounds, for the encouragement 
of the arts, and the support of young artists, will 
probably produce, as similar eleemosynary institu- 
tions commonly have done, an abundant crop of 
mediocrity. In the suburban gardens of the weal- 
thiest among the merchants is the masterpiece of 
Dannecker, fi sculptor of Wirtembeig, Ariadne on 
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a fec^ard. The ^goxe is well eiit, bat the atti« 
tnda ia m^easant ; she is too nicely and anxious* 
ly hakaeed on the back of the animal. Never 
WQfl sculptor so nnfortdnate in his raaible ; the 
Goddess of Naxos looks as if she had been hewn 
out of old Stilton cheese : her naked body is co^ 
▼ered with blue spots, and bine streaks, from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot. The 
ditizens have long wished to erect a monnraent to 
their great townsman, Gdthe ; but the opposition 
made to it, even from the press, (for Gdthe has 
many detractors,) seems to have convinced them 
of the propriety of deferring it, at least ttU the pa- 
triardi be dead; and few men have outlived so 
many admirers. 

Frankfort, in consequence of her commercial 
relatibaii, is so thoroughly under foreign influence, 
and so polluted by a mixture of all foreign man- 
ners, that her population can hardly be said to 
have a character cSF their own. Even the multi-k 
farious connexions widi all ends of the earth, which 
have made her citizens in a maimer citizens of the 
worid, have unfitted them to be German citizens ; 
for they judge of the happiness of mankind by the 
rate of excfaaoige, and the price of wine. Let no 
one hastily condemn the worthy citizens of Frank- 
fort for thus foi^tting, in the pursuits of the mer- 
chant uid money speculator, what tlie pofitidaa 
might, perhaps, hold to be the interest of their 
common country ; or, at least, before pronoundng 
his doom on their imagined selfishness, let him 
-study the port of London, or Liverpool, or Bristol, 
:aiid ifiscover, if he can, a purer foundation for 
.Oldish mercantile patriotism. 

Of the fifty thousund inhabitants who form tha 
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population of Frankfort, about seren thoiuand ar» 
Jews. Perhaps they might have been expected 
to increase more rapidly in a city whose h.voja» 
ite pursuits are so congenial to the trafficking spi- 
rit of Israel, while its constitution gave them a 
toleration in religion, and a security of propert3r; 
which they obtained only at a much later period 
Irom more powerful masters. They inhabit chief^o 
iy a particular quarter of the town, which, though 
no longer walled in, as it once was, to separate 
them ^om the rest of the community, repels the 
Christian intruder at every step, with filth much 
too disgusting to be particularized. In the dri-^ 
¥ing of their traffic, they are importunate as Ita*' 
lian beggars. Lying in wait in his little daric 
shop, or little tattered booth, or, if these be buried 
in some obscure and sickening alley, prowling, at 
the comer where it joins some more frequented 
«treet, the Jew darts out on every passenger of 
promise. He seems to possess a peculiar talent 
fit discovering, even in the Babel of Frankfort, the 
•country of the person whom he addresses, and 
seldom fails to hit the right language*. Unless 
thrown off at once, he sticks to you through half 
a street, whispering the praises of his wares ming* 
led with your own ; for, curving the spare, insigni- 
ficant body into obsequiousness, and throwing in* 
to the twinkling grey eye as much condescensioB 
fls its keenly expressed love of gain will admit, he 
conducts the whole oration as if he were sacrifi* 
<nng himself to do you a favour, of which nobody 
must know. When all the usual recommendsb* 
tions of great bargains fail^ he generally finidiea 
the climax with << On my soul and consdenceji sir^ 
'tihey are genuine smuggled goods.'' 
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It Meins to be the lot of the Jew to make him- 
self singalar even in trades which he drives in 
common with Christians, much more palpably 
than he differs from them in their religions faith. 
In a Ptotestant coantry a Catholic is not known, 
nor in a Catholic coantry a Protestant, till you 
open his prayer-book, or follow him into his chnrch ; 
bnt the peculiarities which keep the Jew separate 
from the ^orld belong to every-day life. It is 
tme, that, all over Europe, individuals are to be 
found who seldom repair to the synagogue, and 
have overcame the terrors of barbers and bacon ; 
but these are regarded in heart, by their more or- 
thodox brethren, as the freethinkers and back- 
sliders of the tribes of Israel, whose sinful compli- 
ances must exclude them from the church trium- 
phant, thouffh the ungodly portion of Mammon, 
which they have contrived to amass, may render 
it prudent to retain them nominally within the 
pale of the communion below. The peculiarities 
of the general mass, form a lasting wail of parti- 
ttion between them and their Christian neighbours. 
In his modes of appellation, in his meats, in hia 
amusements, the Jewis a separatist from the world, 
nniting himself to a solitary community, not only 
in his religious fiuth, which no one minds, but in 
matters which enter into the spirit, and descend 
to the details of ordinary life. Whether you dine, 
or pray, or converse, or correspond with a pure 
and conscientious Jew, some peculiarity forces 
upon your Notice, that he is not one of the peo: 
pie ; and in these, more than in the peculiarities 
•of their religious creed, rests the execution of the 
curse, which still keeps the descendants of Israel 
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a distiAet and d^pised people amOBg the Gentile 
iiati0iM* 

Afl a reeompetifle fas hariag lost the eleedone 
jvid coronatioDs of- the empeccwB, Fnmkfort was 
made die seat of the Genaanic Dieti and woald 
boast of beii^ the seat oi gorenuneiit of the whole 
Genaanie body, if 1^ Diet Hrere traly a goFer»> 
meiit, Baty except that the presence of thedi^ 
puties and foreign minist^a increases Ae nnmbcr 
of dtsmers and carriages in Frankfiarty tfae.Ge^ 
asans maintain^ that de coDfederationt in wfaidi 
they hare been bosnd, serFea no one purpose of 
a goTemmenty but is merely a clnmsy and ezpei^ 
•aive instram^dty to enable Austria and Pmasia to 
role all Germany. The thing looks well eneagh 
on pi^er, they say, for the votes appear to be ctia- 
tribated according to the population of the de- 
ferent states ; but in its working, it maaifats a^ 
the dietalonal preponderance of powers which 
they will not acknowledge to he German in point 
of JBteaesty and only partiaBy German even in 
point of territory. One^-third of the votesy in the 
ordinary meetings^ bekmgs to Austria, Prassii^ 
Eagkuid, Deaoaricy and die Netherhaida. The 
auiJI powera, who form the majmt^ with half 
and quarter rotes, or, as in 4me €as% with the sixth 
part of a vote eachy are entirely dependent on 
.these greater states. These greater atates, though 
possessing taritories in Germany, are esaqntially 
foreign in their strength and interests, and, en« 
joyii^ an irresistible influence in the Diet, ihey 
have handed over the government of Germany to 
Austria and Pmsria ; while Prussn, again, aeema 
to have thrown herself into the arms ai Russia ; 
and Austria has been fw centuries the bigoted 
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t>pponent of every thing which might tend to ren*^ 
der Germany independent of the house of Haps- 
hurgh. The Emperor Francis did well not to la- 
bour after the restoration of the empire ; for in- 
stead of remaining the limited and elective head 
of a disjointed monarchy, be has become the he- 
reditary dictator of a submissive confederation ; 
instead of negotiating at Ratisbonne, he can com- 
mand at Frankfort. Thus the Germanic Diet is 
essentially the representative, not of German, but 
-of foreign interests, guided by potentates wIh^ 
daim a voice in its measures, in virtue of a por- 
tion of their territories, and then throw in upon 
its deliberations the whole weight of their pre-i 
ponderating political and military influence, to 
guard their own foreign interests, and efiectuate 
schemes of* policy which have no relation to the 
Imion^ independence, or welfare of Germany. 

The confederation provides, to be sure, a pub*' 
lie treasury and a common army for the defence 
of the country ; bat of what use are a treasury and 
army which stand at the disposal of foreign influ- 
ence? Moreover, it does not leave the states which 
compose it even political independence among 
themselves, and the quiet administration of their 
internal concerns. It seems to be the right of a 
sovereign to give his subjects as popular institutions 
as he may think proper ; but the sovereign princeis 
of Germany must previously obtain, through the 
mediums of the Diet, the permission of the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin. On this body depends the 
degree to which they shall descend fromr the old 
arbitrary prerogative ; for the confederation, while 
it thus lops off the most unquestionable rights of 
sovereign states, has formally declared, wi^ ridi-» 
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caUmB inconsistency, that it can contain only so* 
vereign prinoes^-and all the world knows what a 
sovereign prince means in the language of Vienna. 
Freedom of discussion ammig themselresy and the 
power ci comrannicating their deliberations to 
those for whom they legislate, seem to be insepa^ 
rable from the nsefol existence of a legistatiTe 
body ; but, by the provisions of the confederaticmt 
this eternal minor placed mider the tutelage of fov 
feign powers, the Diet is bonnd to take cane, that 
mxither the discossions in snch assemblies tiiemt 
selves, where they wiist by sQ&ranee, nor tkek 
pnblicatioa tbrongh the press, shaH emling^the 
tranqnUlity .of Gennany«-raiid d the world know* 
by what HMamdard Prince Mettennch measnpes 
public tranquillity. 

. Even in the states where representative govern^? 
ments have been estabUshed^ the coa&deratioii 
deprives them of all pow^ in the most important 
questions that can be put to a nation, those of 
peace and war ; for it has expressly provided, that 
no constitution shall be allowed to impede a princei 
who belongs to the confedemtion, in the p^rforv 
manee of the duties which the Diet may tUnk 
proper to impose upon him. Whether Bavaria or 
Wirtemberg, for example, shall go to war» is not 
in every case a question for her own king and 
parlimnent^ but for the Prussian and Austrian en? 
voys at Fnmkfort If the powers which, though 
essentialty foreign, are ^eponderating, find it use^ 
fnl to employ the money awl arms of the Geiv 
manic body, the constitution at hoine is virtually 
su^uded. The Diet is despotic in.legislativei 
executive^ and judiciid authority ; aQd> if any part 
of the tenitory included in the confederation bo 
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Mtackecl, tbe whole Ixydy ii ipso f ado in a state 
of waf. France quarrels witi| Anstria and the 
Netherlands ; she attacks the former in Italy, and 
the latter in the Duchy of Laxembomi^, which is a 
part of the confederation; the whole Germanic 
body must fly to arms, for the territory of the con* 
federation is attacked. Although Bavaria, for in- 
stance, should have no more interest in the quar- 
rel dian his Majesty of Otaheite^ she must sub- 
mit to the misery and extravagance of war, as if 
an enemy stood on the banks or her own Iser^ In 
vain may her parliament resolve for peace, and re- 
Aise to vote either men or money ; it is the duty 
#f their king to go to war for the inviolability of 
this ricketty and • heterc^eneons confederation. 
The decision belongs, not to the monandi and re* 
presentatives of the Bavarian people, but to the 
diplomatists of Frankfort-; and if the former be 
backward, a hundred thousand Austrians can speed- 
ily supply the plaoe of tax-gaUiererB and recruit- 
ing officers. 

< Thes^ are the sentiments i^hich are heard every 
.where in Germany ; and, making every allowance 
A>r natiitae] partialities^ there certainly is a great 
deal of truth in them. The Germanic cpnfede- 
ration has nothing equal in it ; it is ruled by fo- 
•reigiierB, for even the votes of Hanoviw obey the 
amnistry of England. Weimar, whose liberal in«> 
vtilutions and iree press had been guaranteed by 
tlus very Diet, was compelled to violate them, 
•and submit to a censorship, at the will of a eon** 
f^cess of ministere, whom Germimy can justly call 
'^yreigB, assembled in Carlsbad. If I observed 
""^ghtly, die pxjf^ilda'ance of Austria is peculiarly 
^[fating to the pewem more properly German. 
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They kndw that Austria is the very last atnong' 
them which can pretend to he reckoned a pure 
German state ; the greatest part of her population 
does not even speak the language: they are at 
least her equals in military feme, and they have far 
outstripped her in all the arts of peace. It is not 
wonderful that they should feel degraded at seeing 
their common country subjected to the domina- 
tion of a power in which they find so little to re-* 
spect or love. If you wish to know the politics 
of the confederation, say the G^mans, you must 
inquire, not at Frankfort, but at Vienna or Berlin* 
Ooe thipg is certain, yiz. that the southern states, 
which have adopted popular institutions, must 
jbang together in good and evil report. It is only 
in a determined spirit of union, and in the honest 
fiiipport of Haiiover, that Bavaria, Wirtemberg^ 
»nd Baden, can be safe. The << Delenda est Car- 
thago*' of Cato was not more necessary in Rome, 
■than << Cavenda est Austria" is in Munich, Hano- 
ver, and Stuttgard. 

The Diet is held to be utterly impotent even in 
Its most important duty, the preservation of that 
equality among its own members, without which 
« confederation is one of the most intolerable forms 
of oppression. The King of Prussia chose to lay 
taxes, as was alleged, on the subjects of his neigh- 
l>our the Duke of Anhalt Cothen, both of them 
members of the confederation. The little duke 
brought his action before the Diet against the 
great king. All Germany was on tip-toe expec- 
tation to see how the supreme government would 
discharge its duty. The supreme government was 
much averse to show its impotency in a dispute 
.where all waa strength on. the one sidet and all 
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wettknesd on the other, and contriyed Ho l^ave thf 
case settled out of court — a phrase by no meant 
out of place, for the form and nommiclatnr^ of 
proceeding in the supreme executive govermnei^ 
of Germany would be intelligible only in the Court 
of Chancery, or still more in a Scottish Court ^ 
^ Session. Nothing is managed without whole reams 
of {^titions, and answers, and replies, and duplies. 
A growler of Berlin was asked, ^ What is thi^ 
Diet about?"— << Of course, examining the statipnr 
er's accounts," was the reply. 

But these are dry matters. It will be more 
amusing to follow the course of the Main, a dossen 
miles upwards from Frankfort, to << The Abode fif 
Bliss," (Seligenstadt>) a small village which, dose 
on the bank of the river, peeps forth from a de- 
caying forest. It has its name from having wit- 
nessed the loves, as it still preserves the remains, 
of Eginhard and Emma. A scanty ruin, called 
the Red Tower, is pointed out as having been part 
of the original residence of the lovers, after Char- 
lemagne prudently consented to save the honour 
of his daughter, by giving her to the aspiring se^ 
cretary. Eginhard built a church on the spo^ 
and stored it with relics. The peasantry, having 
forgotten the names, and never known the history 
have a version of their own. According to theii 
legend, the daughter of an emperor who was ce» 
lebrating his Christmas holidays at Frankfort, (and 
.one of tnem told me his name was Emperor Nero,) 
fell in love with a huntsman of her father's train. 
She fled with her lover, as young ladies will do 
-now and then, when papas l€K>k sour, and young 
gentlemen look sweet. They found refuge and 
.concealment in the forest, an outskirt of the Spes- 
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%aTt, whidi, tboD^h now so much tbinned^ in those 
days spread its oaks far and wide over the coun- 
try. They built themselves a hut, and^ of course, 
lived happily. The young man was expert and 
industrious as a deer-stealer, and the lady boasted 
acquirements in cookery which subsequently were 
turned to excellent account. Years pass away ; 
the emperor happens to hunt again in the forest ; 
overcome by hunger, &tigue, and a long chase, he 
Btumbles, with his suite, on the solitaiy cottage, 
and asks a dinner. The confounded inmates pre- 
pare to set before him the only repast which weir 
poverty affords, venison poached in his own forests. 
The emperor did hot recognise his lost daughter 
in the more womanly form, and rustic disguise, 
of the hostess ; but the daughter recognised her 
-father; and as woman's wit knows no ebb, she 
flerved up to his Majesty a dish which she knew 
to have been his favourite, and of which he had 
liever eaten except when it was prepared by he^ 
own skilful hands. Nero has scarcely tasted of 
the dish, when he breaks forth into lamentations 
over the daughter with whom its delicacies are 
•associated, and anxiously interrogates his young 
liostess from whom she had learned cookery* The 
runaway and her hunter fall at his feet ; Emperor 
'Nero was a kind-hearted-old man ; every thing is 
-forgiven ; he names the spot the Abode of Bliss, 
*in commemoration at once of his dinner and his 
^daughter, carries the pair to his palace, and till his 
•dying day eats of his favourite meal as often as he 
chooses. The lovers built a church where their 
hut had stood, and Inrere buried together within ita 
walls. 

Such is the tradition of the Franconian peasant. 
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There is no doubt that l£e church was built, if not 
dnring the reign, yet shortly after the death of. 
Charlemagne ; but it is just as little doubtful that, 
in its present fornii it belotigs to a'much later age. 
What is called modem taste has been guilty of an 
unpardonable breach of good taste. The bones 
of Eginhard and his Emma reposed in a massy 
antique sarcophagus on an antique monument. 
Some ruthless stone-hewer has been allowed to 
unhouse the ashes of the lovers from ^eir vener- 
able abode, and to inclose them in a new shining, 
toy-shop chest. These are men who would set 
« Margaret's Ghost" to the air of " Pray, Goody," 
and dash the wall-flower from a ruin to plant tulips 
in its stead. 

This Abode of Bliss boasts another species of 
beatitude. It is a frontier village of the duchy of 
Darmstadt towards Bavaria, and the traveller who 
passes the confines for the first time must submit 
to a Bacchanalian ceremony. It was here that, in 
the olden time, the merchants coming to the Frank- 
fort fair from East, North, and South, used to as- 
semble. Here they were accustomed to drink 
deep congratulations on the journey which they 
had accomplished in safety, and good wishes to 
the approaching fair ; and from hence they were 
conducted in triumph into the city by the town 
guards of Frankfort. They had procured a huge 
wooden ladle. The handle depends from a wooden 
chain about three feet long, and both ladle. and 
chain are cut out of the same piece of wood. This 
relic is religiously preserved in an inn at Seli- 
genstadt. Every traveller who passes the frontier 
for the first time must drain the ladle, brimful of 
wine, (it contains a bottle,) at one draught. This is 
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die Btfict rale ; bs^ in general, he em eeeape with« 
Ottt jgetHn^ drunk, by promuing the bystanden the 
i^mdnder of the botlle. His name is then enrol- 
led in an Album which has now reached the third 
ibho Tolnme, and contains the names of most 
crowned heads in Europe during thd last twa 
liundred years. 
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CHAPTER IL 



WEIMAR. 



Klein ist iinter den Fttnten Genaanicns freyfieh der meine, 
Kurz und schmal ist sein Land, mSssig nur was er vermag. 

Abet so wende nach Innen, so wende nueh. aussen die KrifM 
Jeder, da wAr ein Fest Deutacher xoit Deutscher su seyn. 

GOtfu, 



As the trayeller proceeds northward firom Frank-; 
fort towards Saxony, the vme-clad hills of the Main 
disappear to give place to the Thunngian Fpresti 
which still retains its name> though cultivation has 
stripped much of it of its honours. The country 
which it once covered forn)s a succession of low 
rounded ridges, which inclose broad valleys swarm- 
ing with a most industrious population. Except 
towards Cassel, where many summits still retain 
their covering of beeches, the com field and orch- 
ard have allowed only an occasional tuft to remain 
round the cottages for shelter, or to crown the 
brow of the hill to supply fuel. Between the 
Thuringian forest and the foot of the Erzgelurge^ 
nestles a crowd of the small princes, who, by fami* 
ly influence, or political services, have saved their 
insignificant independence. To the territory of Cas- 
ael succeeds part of the Grand Duchy of Weimar ; 
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to a few miles of Weimar saeceed a few miles of 
Gotha ; these are followed by a slip of Pmssia, 
and the Pmssian fortress Erfarth ; yon are scarce- 
ly ont of the reach of the canncmy when yon are 
out of the territory, and find yourself again in the 
dominions of the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. 

Weimar, the capital of a state whose whole po- 
pulation does not exceed two hundred thousand 
souls, scarcely deserves the name of a town. The 
inhabitants, vain as they are of its well-earned re- 

Eutation as the Grerinan Athens, take a pride in 
aring it consider^ merely a laige Tillage. Nei- 
ther nature nor art has done any thing to beautify 
it ; there is scarcely a straight street, nor, except- 
ing the palace, and the building in which par- 
liament assembles, is there a large house in the 
whole town. In three minutes a person can be as 
completely in the country as if he were twenty 
iniles removed. The palace is imposing only from 
its extent, and it is still unfinished ; for the Grand 
Duke, having made as much of it habitable as was 
f equiied for his own court and the family of his 
eldest son, is too economical with the money of 
fais subjects to hasten the completion of his paJaooi 
until ms Httle territory shall have recovered from 
Ifte misery and exhaustion which began with the 
battie of Jena, and terminated only after the vie* 
lory of Leipzig. 

Close by the town^ the Ilm creeps along, a nar- 
)row, muddy stream, devoid of mral or picturesque 
beauty, and confining its boastings to whsX Schil- 
ler has put into its month, in ** The Rivets ;" 

Though poor my bulks, my stream has borne along, 
On its Btiu watcfs, nMuiy m deathlcM song. 
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Along the river" woods have been planted, walks 
laid out, rocks hewn into the perpendicular where 
they were to be found, and plastered up into mon- 
ticiiles where they were not to be found, all to 
form a park, or, as they often style it, an English 
garden. In the detail of ornament, the wits of 
Weimar have fallen into some littlenesses, too 
trifling perhaps to be noticed, were it not that 
here we expect to And every thing correct in mat* 
ters of taste, because Weimar has been the nurse 
of the taste of Germany. It is quite allowable, 
for instance, to erect an altar in a shady comer, 
and inscribe on it Genio loci ; but, though a 
serpent came forth from beneath the altar on which 
£neas was sacrificing to the Manes of his father, 
and ate up the cakes, that is no good reason why 
a stone snake should wind himself round the altar 
of the Genius of the English garden of Weimar, 
and bite into a stone roll laid for him on the top. 
' It is not in Weimar that the gaiety, or the loud 
and loose pleasures of a capital are to be sought ; 
Aere are too few idle people, and there is too 
Httle wealth, for frivolous dinnpation. Without 
either spies or police, the smallness of the town 
and the mode of life place every one under the 
notice of the court, and the court has never allow- 
ed its literary elegance to be stained by extrava- 
gant parade, or licentiousness of conduct. The 
nobiKty, though sufficiently numerous for the po- 
pulation, are persons of but moderate fortunes ; 
many Of them would find it difficult to play their 
part, frugal and regular as the mode of life is, 
were they not engaged in the service of the go- 
vernment in some capacity or another^ as mini- 
sters, counsellors, judges, or chamberlains. There 
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is not uradb dissoluteness to be feared where it ii^ 
necessary to climb an outside stair to the routs of 
a minister, and a lord of the bedchamber gives, in 
a third floor, parties which are honoured with th^ 
presence even of princes. The man of pleasure 
would find Weimar dull. The forenoon is devoted 
to business; even the straggling few who have 
nolliing to do would be ashamed to show them- 
selves idle^ till the approach of an early dinner 
hour justifies a walk in the park, or a ride to Bel- 
vedere. At six o'clock every one hies to the 
theatre, which is just a large family meeting, ex- 
cepting that the Grand Ducal personages sit in a 
separate box. The performance closes about nine 
o'clock, and it is expected that, by ten, every 
household shall be sound asleep, or, at least, sor 
berly within its own walls for the night. It ii^ 
perhaps an evil that, in these small capitals, the 
court, like Aaron's serpent, swallows up every 
other species of society ; but at Weimar this is less 
to be regretted, because the court parties have less 
parade and formality than are frequently to be 
found in those of private noblemen in London oc 
Paris : it is merely the best bred, and best inform- 
ed society of the place. 

, The Grand Duke is the most popular prince in 
Europe, and no prince could better deserve the 
attachment which his people lavish upon him« 
We have long been accustomed to laugh at the 
pride and poverty of petty German princes ; but 
nothing can give a higher idea of the respectabi-* 
lity which so small a people may assume, and thi^ 
quantity of happiness winch one of these insigni- 
ficant monarchs may diffuse aroimd.him, than the 
example of this little state^ with a prince like the 
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present Grand Dnke at its head. The mere pride 
of soyereignty, frequently most prominent where 
there is only the title to justify it, is unknown to 
him ; he is the most afiTahle man in his dominions, 
not simply with the condescension which any 
prince can learn to practise as a nsefnl quality, 
bmt from goodness of heart. His talents are far 
above mediocrity ; no prince conld be less attach- 
ed to the practices of arbitrary power, while his 
lictivity, and the conscientiousness with which he 
holds himself bound to watch over the welfare of 
his handful of subjects, have never allowed him to 
be blindly guided by ministers. Much of his- 
reign has fiallen in evil times. He saw his prin- 
cipality 'overrun with greater devastation than had 
visited it since the Thirty Years* War; yet in 
every vicissittide he knew how to command the 
respect even of the conqueror, and to strengthen 
himself more firmly in the affections of his sub- 
jects. During the whole of his long reign, the 
conscientious administration of the public money, 
llniiety for the impartiality of justice, the instant 
and sincere attention given to every measure of 
public benefit^ the ear and hand always open to 
relievie individual misfortune, the efforts which he 
has made td elevate the political character of his 
people, crowned by the voluntary introduction of 
a representative government, have rendered the 
Grand Duke of Weimar the most popular prince 
in Germany among his own subjects, and ought 
to make him rank among the most respectable in 
the eyes of foreigners, so &r as respectability is to 
be measured by personal merit, not by square 
ibiles of territory, or millions of revenue. 

His people, likewise, justly regard him a» ha* 
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ying raised their small state to an eminence froia 
which its geographical and political insignificance 
seemed to have excluded it. Educated hy Wie- 
land, he grew up for the arts, just as the literature 
of Germany was beginning to triumph over the ob- 
stacles which the indifference of the people, and the 
naturalization of French literature, favoured by 
such prejudices as those of Frederick the Great, 
had thrown in its way. He drew to his court the 
most distinguished among the rising geniuses of the 
country ; he loved their arts, he could estimate their 
talents, and he lived among them as friends. In 
the middle of the last century, Germany could 
scarcely boast of possessing a national literature : 
her very language, reckoned unfit for the higher 
productions of genius, was banished from cultivated 
society, and elegant literature : at the beginning of 
the present, there were few departments in which 
Crermany could not vie with her most polished 
neighbours. It was Weimar that took the lead in 
working out this great change. To say nothing of 
lesser worthies, Wi^land and Schiller, Gothe and . 
Herder, are names which have gained immortality 
for themselves, and founded the reputation of their 
country among foreigners. While they were still 
all alive, and celebrated in Weimar their nodUs 
ccenasqae deorunif the court was a revival of that 
of Ferrara under Alphonso ; and here too, as there, 
a princely female was the centre round which the 
lights of literature revolved. The Duchess Ama- 
lia, the mother of the present Grand Duke, found 
herself a widow almost at the opening of her youth. 
She devoted herself to the education of her two 
infant sons ; she had sufficient taste and strength of 
mind to throw off the prejudices which were weigh- 
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mg down the native genius of the conntry, and she 
sought the consolation of her long widowhood in 
the intercourse of men of talent, and the cultivation 
of the arts. Wieland was invited to Weimar to 
conduct the education of her eldest son, who, 
trained under such a tutor, and hy the example of 
such a mother, early imbibed the same attachment 
to genius, and the enjoyments which it affords. If 
he could not render Weimar the seat of German po- 
litics, or German industry, he could render it the 
abode of German genius. While the treasures of 
tnore weighty potentates were insufficient to meet 
the necessities of their political relations, his confined 
revenues could give independence and careless lei- 
sure to the men who were gaining for Germany its 
intellectual reputation. The cultivated under- 
standing and natural goodness of their protector 
'secured them against the mortifications to which 
genius is so often exposed by the pride of patron- 
age. Schiller would not have endured the caprices 
of Frederick for a day ; Gothe would have pined 
at the court of an emperor who could publicly tell 
the teachers of a public seminary, <' I want no 
learned men, I need no learned men." Napoleon 
conferred the cross of the Legion of Honour on 
Gdthe and Wieland. He certainly had never read 
a syllable which either of them has written ; but it 
was, at least, an honour paid to men of splendid 
and acknowledged genius. 

It was fortunate for Weimar, that the talent as- 
sembled within it took a direction which threw ofi> 
at once, the long-endured reproach, that Germany 
could produce minds only fitted to compile dry 
'chronicles, or plod on in the sciences. The wit 
and vanity of me French, aided by the melancholy 
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blindness of some German piinces^ bad spread tbis 
belief over Europe. It is not difficult to conceive 
tbat Voltaire should baye treated Germany as the 
abode of common-place learning, where the endless 
repetition of known fects or old doctrines, in new 
compends and compilations, seemed to aigue an 
incapacity of original thinking ; but it is more dif^ 
ficult to conceive that a monarch like Frederick, 
who possessed some literary talent himself, and 
affected a devoted attachment to literary merit, 
should have adopted so mistaken an opinion of .fi 
country which he must have known so much bet^ 
ter than his Gallic retinue. Yet he had taken up 
this belief in its most prejudiced form. Instead of 
cherishing the German genius which was already 
preparing to give the lie to the wits of France, he 
amused himself with railing at her language, laugh- 
ing at the gelehrte Dunkelheit, or *^ erudite obscii- 
rity" of her learned men, and proscribing from his 
conversation and his library every thing that was 
not French, except the reports of his ministers, and 
the muster-rolls of his army. The delirium spread 

.to less important princes, and caught all the upper 
ranks of society. The native genius of the coun* 
try, scarcely venturing to claim toleration, wander- 
ed forth in exile to the mountams of Switzerland. 
On the banks of the lake of Ziirich, where a small 
society of literati had assembled, Wieland followed, 
unknown and unnoticed, the pursuits which sooa 
placed him among the foremost men of hb age. 

. The house of Baden gave its countenance to Klop- 
stock, and Lessing had found protection in Bruns- 

^ wick ; but it was Weimar that first embodied, as it 

. were, the genius of the country, and that genius 
speedily announced itself in a voice which, at once. 
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recalled Germany fr<nn her error. Tbe Parisiant, 
who, a few years ago^ would have reckoned it in- 
fideHty to the muses to open a German book, have 
•condescended to translate Schiller, and translate 
him almost as successfully as they do Shakspeare 
or the Scottish Novels. How truly did Schiller 
sing of the muse of his countryi* 

For her blooraM no Augustan age ; 
No Medieean patronage 

Smiled on her natal hour ; 
She was not nursed by sounds of fame ; 
No ra^ of princely favour came 

To unfold the tender flower. 

The greatest son of Germany, 
' Even Frederick, bade her turn away 

Unhonour'd from his throne : 
Proudly the Oerman bard can tell, 
And higher may his bosom swell, 

He formM bimsdf alone. 

Hence the proud stream of German song 
Still rolls in mightier waves along, 
A tide for ever full ; 
- From native stores its waters bringing, 

^ Fresh from the heart's own fountain springing. 

Scoffs at the yok^ of rule. 

None of the distinguished leaders of the " Ger- 
man Athens*' belonged to the Grand Duchy itself. 
Wieland was a Swabian, and the increasing body 
>of literary light collected round him as a nucleus. 
.The jealousies of riyal authors are proverbial, but 
at Weimar they seem to have been unknown. 
.They often opposed each other, sometimes re« 

* Die DeuUche Muse. 
VOL. I, E 
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viewed each other's books, but admitted no unge- 
nerous hostilities. Wieland rejoiced when Gothe 
and Herder were invited to be his companions, al- 
though both were vehement opponents of the cri- 
tical principles which he promulgated in the Ger- 
man Mercury. Gothe had even written a biting 
satire against him, *^ Gods, Heroes, and Wieland," 
which, though not intended for publication, had^ 
nevertheless, found its way into the world. Gothe 
himself has recorded how the young Duke sought 
him out in Frankfort. Schiller was first placed in 
a chair at Jena ; but the state of his health, which, 
though it could not damp the fire of his genius, con- 
verted his latter years into years of suffering, un-. 
fitted him for professional occupation, and he was 
placed in independence at Weimar. 

Wieland, the patriarch of the tribe, seems like- 
wise to have been the most enthusiastically be- 
loved.^ All who remember him speak of him with 
rapture, and it is easy to conceive that the author 
of Oberon and of Agathon, and the translator of 
Cicero's Letters, must have been a delightful com- 
bination of acuteness and wit, no ordinary powers 
of original thinking united to a fancy rich, elegant, 
and playful. To the very close of his long life, he 
continued to be the pride of the old and the delight 
of the young. Much less a man of the world than 
Gdthe, he commanded equal respect, and greater 
attachment. Gothe has been accused of a too jea- 
lous sensibility about his literary character, and a 
^constantly sustained authorial dignity, which have 
exposed him to the imputation of being vain and 
proud. Wieland gave himself no anxiety about 
his reputation ; except when the pen was in his 
hand, he forgot there were such things in the world 
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US books and authors, and strove only to render 
himself an agreeable companion^ The young 
people of the court were never happier than when, 
on a summer evening, they could gather round 
** Father Wieland*' in the shades of Tiefurth, or 
the garden of his own little country residence. 
Writers of books sometimes misunderstood the 
man, and talked of him as a trifler, because he did 
not always look like a folio ; Wieland smiled at 
their absurdities. Gothe, too, got into a passion 
with people whose visits he had permitted, and 
who then put him into their books, not altogether 
in the eulogistic style which he expects, and, more* 
over, deserves ; but, instead of treating such things, 
with indifference, he made himself more inaccessi- 
ble, and assumed a statelier dignity. 

Poor Schiller, whOe taking the lead of all his 
competitors in the race of immortality, could not 
keep abreast with them in the enjoyments «f the 
world. Tender and kindly as his disposition was, 
bis genius sought its food in the lofty and impas- 
sioned. In his lyrical pieces he seldom aimed at 
lightness, and mere elegance was a merit which 
he thoroughly despised. Continued sickliness of 
body excluded him, in a great measure, from the 
world, and the closing years of his too short life 
were spent in scarcely remitting agony. Yet how 
his genius burned to the last with increasing 
warmth and splendour I It would be too much to 
say that he lived long enough for his fame ; for, 
though he gained immortality, his later produc- 
tions rise so far above his earlier works, that he 
assuredly would have approached still nearer to 
perfection. 

No German poet deserves better to be known 
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than Schiller, yet hia most saccessftil effortiEi are 
least generally known among ns. His merits are 
by no means confined to the drama; whoever is 
not acquainted with Schiller's Lyrical Poems, is- 
ignorant of his most peculiar and inimitable pro-* 
dnctions. In the ballad, he aimed at the utmost ^ 
dmpHcity of feeling, and narrative, and diction^ 
It would scarcely be too much to say, that, in this' 
style, his ** Knight Toggenburg" has no equal • 
in German it certainly has none. Its very aun-' 
plicity, however, is a gref^t obstacle in the way of 
thmslation ; for this is a quality which is apt, m 
passing into another language, to degenerate into 
What is trivial or iamiliar. > 
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^ Knight, to loTe thee like a sister 

Swean to thee this heart ; 
Do not ask a fonder passion. 

For it makes me smart. 
Tranquil would I be before thee, 

Tnuiquil see thee go ; 
And what that silent tear would sa7^ 

I must notr-dare not know.*' 

He tears himself awaj ; the heart 

In silent woe must bleed ; 
A fiery, but a last embrace^ 

He springs upon his Steed ; 
From hill and dale of Switzerland 

He calls his trusty band ; 
They bind the cross upon the breast. 

And seek the Holy Land. 

And there were deeds of high renown 

Wrought by the hero's arm ; 
Where thickest tbrong'd the fiiemen round. 

His plume waved^ ht their swarm ; 
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Till, at the Toggenburger^s name, 

The Mussulman would start: 
But nought can heal the hidden woe 

The sickness of the heart. 

A year he bears the dreary load 

Of life when love is lost ; 
The peace he chases ever flies ; 

He leaves the Christian host. 
He finds a bark on Joppa*s strand ; 

Her sail already fills ; 
It bears him home where the beloved 

Breathes on his native hills. 

The love-worn pilgrim reachM her hall ^ 

Knock'd at her castle gate ; 
Alas! it opez^^d but to speak 

The thunder voice of fate : 
^ She whom you seek now wears the veil ; 

Her troth to God is given ; 
The pomp and vow of yesterday 

Have wedded ^er to Heaven." 

Straight to the castle of his sires 

For aye he bids adi^u ; 
He sees no more his trusty steed, 

Nor blade so tried and true. 
Descending from the Toggenburg, 

Unknown he seeks the vale ; 
For sackcloth wraps his lordly limbs, 

Instead of knightly mail. 

"Where from the shade of dusky limes 

Peeps forth the convent tower, 
He chose a nigh and silent spot, 

And built lUmself a bower. 
And there, from morning^s early dawn, 

Until the twilight shone. 
With silent hope within his eye, 

The hermit sat alone ; 

Up to the convent many an hour 

Gazed patient from below. 
Up to the lattice of his love. 

Until it openM slow ; 
e2 
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Till the desr fotm appeat'd abore. 

Till she he loved so well, 
Placid and mUd as angels are, 

Look'd forth upon the delL 

Contented then he laid him down ; 

Blithe dreams came to his rest ; 
He knew that mom would dawn again, 

And in the thought was blest. 
Thus manj a daj and many a year, 

The hermit sat and hoped ; 
Nor wept a tear, nor felt a pang, 

And still the lattice oped ; 

And the dear form appear'd above ; 

And she he loved so well, 
Placid and mild as angels aie» 

Looked forth upon me deU. 
And thus he sat, a stiffen'd corpse, 

One mom as day returned, 
His pale and placid countenance 

Still to the lattice tum*d. 



Even in the drama, most English readers judge 
of ScbiUer only from the *^ Robbers/' a boyish 
prodaction, which gave, indeed, distinct promise 
of the fruit that was to come, but which is no 
more a sample of Schiller, than Titus Andronicus 
would be of Shakspeare. It is impossible to form 
any idea of the German dramatist without know- 
inff his Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, the Bride of 
Messina, and, higher than them all, Wallenstein. 
It was an unworthy tribute to liring genius, to 
select Gdthe's Iphigenia for the opening of the 
new theatre in Berlin ; for, high and multifarious 
as Gothe's merits are, Schiller will always remain 
the great national dramatic poet of Germany* 
Before his time, her tragic muse had seldom risen 
above damning mediocrity; and ages will proba* 
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biy elapse before another appear to rsdse her to 
the same honours. When a tragedy of Schiller 
was to be performed, I never found an empty 
theatre in any comer of Germany. Moreover^ on 
such occasions, the theatre is not crowded with 
the usual regular play-going loungers, who spend 
a couple of hours in a box because they have no- 
thing else to do ; the audience consists chiefly of 
respectable citizens, who feel much more truly 
what nature and passion are, than the ribboned 
aristocracy of Berjin or Vienna. Schiller nursed 
his genius by studying Shakspeare ; and it is won- 
derful how little an Englishman regrets Drury- 
Lane or Corent-Garden, when Madame Schro- 
der^ at Vienna, plays Lady Macbeth in Schiller's 
translation. We cannot be surprised that Shak- 
speare is admired ; but we owe, at least, our gra- 
titude to those who have introduced him to a 
people more able to appreciate his excellence than 
any other except ourselves; and that, too, in a 
dress which, from the affinity of the languages, 
when in the hands of such men as Wieland and 
Schiller, Schlegel and Voss, impairs so little the 
original form. Instead of sneering at the Ger- 
man drama, we ought to be inclined in its favour 
by the fact, that it is the drama of a people who 
worship at the altar of our unequalled dramatist 
with as heartfelt devotion as any believer among 
ourselves. Shakspeare would ^eem to have been 
bestowed upon us, at once to maintain the supre- 
macy of our country, and to teach us humility by 
the reflection, that it was given to no other, even 
among ourselves, to follow his course ; — a comet 
hung in our sky, to be gazed on and wondered at 
by us, in common with the rest of Uie worlds but 
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as fiEir beyond our reach, tbongh blazing in ouf 
zenith, as to those who caught only his more dis- 
tant rays. 

Of the sages and poets of Weimar, Gothe alone 
survives. One after another, he has snng the dirge 
over Herder, and Wieland, and Schiller — << his 
tuneful brethren all are fled." But, lonely as he 
now is in the world of genius, it could be le«) 
justly said of him than of any other man, that he» 



■ '' neglected and oppress'd, 

Wuh'd to be with them, and at rest ;" 

— ^for no living author, at least of Germany, can 
boast of so long and brilliant a career. At once 
a man of genius and a man of the world, Gothe 
has made his way as an accomplished courtier, no 
less than as a great poet. He has spent in Wei- 
mar more than one-half of his prolific life, the ob- 
ject of enthusiastic admiration to his coimtrymen ; 
honoured by sovereigns, to whom his prase ba9 
never been deficient in respect ; the friend of his 
prince, who esteems him the first man on earth ; 
and caressed by all the ladies of Germany, to 
whose reasonable service he has devoted himself 
from his youth upwards. It is only necessary to 
know what Gothe still is in his easy and friendly 
moments, to conceive how justly the imiverssd 
voice describes him as having been in person, man- 
ners, and talent, a captivating man. Though he is 
now seventy-four years old, his tall imposing form 
is but little bent ; the lofty open brow retains all 
its dignity, and even the eye has not lost much of 
its fire. The effects of age are chiefly percepti- 
ble in an occasional indistinctness of articulation* 
Much has been said of the jealousy with which he 
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guards his literary reputation, and the haoghty 
reserve with which this jealousy is alleged to sur- 
round his intercourse. Those who felt it so must 
either have been persons whose own reputation 
tendered him cautious in their presence, or whose 
doubtful intentions laid him under still more un- 
])leasant restraints; for he sometimes shuts his 
door, and often his mouth, from the dread of being 
improperly put into books. His conversation is 
ttnaffected, gentlemanly, and entertainii^ : in the 
neatness and pmnt of his expressions, no less than 
in his works, the first German classic, in regard 
of language, is easily recognised. He has said 
somewhere, that he considered himself to hare 
acquired only one talent, that of writing (jrerman* 
He manifests no love of display, and least of all 
in his favourite studies. It is not imcommon, in- 
deed, to hear people say, that they did not find 
in Gothe's conversation any striking proof of the 
genius which animates his writings ; but this is as 
it should be. There are few more intolerable 
|)er8onages than those who, having once acqui* 
red a reputation for cleverness, think themselves 
bound never to open their mouths without saying 
something which they take to be smart or un- 
l!ommon* 

The approach of age, and certain untoward dr- 
Inmistances which wounded his vanity, have, at 
length, driven Gothe into retirement. He spends 
the winter in Weimar, but no man is less seen. 
Buried among his books and engravings, making 
himself master of every thing worth reading in 
German, English, French, and Italian, he has said 
adieu to the worldly pleasures and gaieties, and 
even to much of the usual intercourse of society. 
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Not loDg ago, he attended a concert, given at court, 
in honour of a birth-day. He was kte ; when he 
entered the room the music instantly ceased ; al\ 
forgot court and princes to gather round Gothe, 
and the Grand Duke himself advanced to lead up 
his old friend. 

For nearly five years he has deserted the theatre, 
which used to be the scene of his greatest glory^ 
By the weight of his reputation and directorship, 
he had established such a despotism, that the spec- 
tators would have deemed it treason to applaud 
before Gothe had given, from his box, the signal 
of approbation. Yet a dog and a woman could 
drive him from the theatre and the world. Most 
people know the French melodrame, The Forest 
of Bondy, or the Dog of St Aubry. ,The piece be- 
came a temporary favourite in Germany, as well 
as in France, for it was something new to see a 
mastiff play the part of a tragic hero« An attempt 
was made to have it represented in Weimar* 
Gothe, who, after the death of Schiller, reigned ab- 
solute monarch of the theatre, resisted the design 
with vehemence ; he esteemed it a profanation of 
the stage which he and his brethren had raised tq 
the rank of the purest in Germany, that it should 
be polluted by dumb men, noisy spectacle^ and the 
barkings of a mastiff, taught to pull a bell by ty- 
ing a sausage to the bell-rope. But his oppositioii 
was in vain ; the principal actress insisted that the 
piece should be performed, and this lady has long 
possessed peculiar sources of influence over the 
Grand Duke. The dog made his debut and 
Gothe his exit ; the latter immediately resigned 
the direction of the theatre, which he has never 
^ince entered, and took advantage of this good pre* 
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1;ext to withdraw into the more retired life which 
he has since led. 

At Jena, where he generally spends the sum- 
mer and antnmn, he mixes more with the world ; 
and he occasionally indulges in a month's recrea* 
tion at Toplitz or Carlsbad, where, among princes 
and nobles, he is still the great object of public 
curiosity. Among the erudite professors of Jena, 
there are more than one who do not seem to 
entertain much respect for him, and who have 
written and done mortifying things against him. 
One of the few clouds, for example, which have 
passed over the sky of his literary life, was an ar« 
tide in the Edinburgh Review, some years ago, 
on his Memoirs of himself. It vexed him exceed- 
ingly ; but the most vexatious thing of all was, 
that one of his enemies at Jena translated it into 
German, and circulated it with malicious indus« 
try. 

Gothe stands pre-eminent above all his country- 
ioen in versatility and universality of genius. There 
are few departments which he has not attempted, 
and in many he has gained the first honours. 
There is no mode of the lyre through which he 
has not run, song, epigram, ode, elegy, ballad, 
opera, comedy, tragedy, the lofty epic, and that 
anomalous production of the German Parnassus, 
the civil epic, (Biirgerliche JSpoSy) which, forsa- 
king the deeds of heroes and the fates of nations, 
sings in sounding hexameters the simple lives and 
loves of citizens and farmers. Yet the muses have 
been far from monopolizing the talents of this in- 
defatigable man. As they were the first love, so 
they are still the favourites of his genius ; but he 
has coquetted with numberless rivals, and miner- 

3 
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alogy, criticUm on the fine arta^ biography and 
topography, sentimental and philosophical noTel^ 
optics and comparative anatomy, have all employ- 
ed his pen. His lucubrations in the sciences have 
not commanded either notice or admiration ; to 
write well on every thing, it is not enough to tak^ 
an interest in every thing. It is in the fine arts, 
in poetry as an artist, in painting and sculpture a^ 
a critic, that Gothe justifies the fame which he has 
been accumulating during fifty years :— -for hi^ 
productions in this department contain an assem^ 
blage of dissimilar excellences which none of his 
countrymen can produce, though individually they 
might be equalled or surpassed. Faust alone, a 
poem which only a German can thoroughly fee} 
or understand, is manifestly the production of a 
genius quite at home in every thing with which 
poetry deals, and master of all the styles which 
poetry can adopt. Tasso deserves the name of 9 
drama, only because it is in dialogue, and it be- 
comes intolerably tiresome when declaimed by 
actors ; but it is from beginning to end a streani 
of the richest and purest poetry. It is an ol4 
story, that his first celebrated work, Werthery 
turned the heads of all Germany ; young men held 
themselves bound to fall in love with the wives of 
their friends, and then to blow out their own brains; 
it is averred^ that consummations of this sort ac** 
tually took place. The public admiration of the 
young author, who could paint with such forc^^ 
was still warm, when he gave them that most spi- 
rited sketch, Gotz of Berlichingen with the Iron 
Hand, a picture of the feudal manners of their 
forefathers. The reading and writing world im- 
mediately threw themselves into this new channel^ 

6 
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iKnd Germdn presses and Gennan stages groaned 
beneath the Imights, the abbots, the battles, and 
the banquets, of the fifteenth century. Likeeyery 
man of original genius, he had novelty in his fa- 
vour; and, like every successful adventurer in 
what is new, he was followed by a host of worth- 
less imitators and insipid mannerists. 

The regular novels of Gothe are of a very ques- 
tionable' sort. The vivacity of his imagination and 
fineness of feeling supply good individual pictures 
and acute remarks ; but they cannot be praised 
either for incident or character. They are often 
stained, too, with the degradation to which he un-« 
fortunately reduces love, where liking and vice fol- 
low fast upon each other. *^ The Apprentiaeship of 
William Meister," for instance, is a very readable 
book, in so far as it contains a great deal of acute 
&nd eloquent criticism ; but who would purchase 
the criticism, even of Gothe, at the expense of the 
licentiousness of incident, and pruriency of des- 
cription, with which the book teems ? He now 
devotes himself chiefly to philosophical and criti- 
cal disquisitions on the fine arts. 

It is scarcely possible for a man who has writ- 
ten so much, not to have written much that is me- 
diocre. Gothe, having long since reached that 
point of reputation at which the name of an author 
is identified, in the eyes of his countrymen, with 
the excellence of his work, has been frequently 
overrated, and men are not awanting who augur 
that the best of his fame is past. But he can well 
afford to make many allowances for the excesses 
into which popular enthusiasm, like popular dis- 
like, is so easily misled ; for there will always re- 
main an abundance of original, vaiied, and powers 
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ful genius, to unite his name for ever with ths 
literature of his country. He himself said truly of 
Schiller, that where the present age had been de- 
ficient, posterity would be profuse ; and the pro- 
phecy is already receiving its fulfilment. To Gothe 
the present has been lavish, and the future will 
not be unjust. From his youth, he has been the 
fevourite of fortune and fame ; he has reached the 
brink of the grave, hailed by the voice of his 
country as the foremost of her great, the patriarch 
of her literature, and the model of her genius. la 
his old age, wrapped up in the seclusion of Wei- 
mar, so becoming his years and so c<mgenial to his 
habits, he hears no sounds but those of eulogy and 
afiection. Like an eastern potentate, or a jealous 
deity, he looks abroad from his^ retirement on the 
intellectual world which he has formed by his pre- 
cept or his example ; he pronounces the oracular 
doom, or sends forth a revelation, and men wait 
on him to venerate and obey. Princes are proud 
to be his companions ; less elevated men approach 
him with awe, as a higher spirit ; and when Gothe 
shall follow the kindred minds whom he has seen 
pass away before him, Weimar will have lost the 
pillar of her fame, and in the literature of Germany 
there will be a vacant throne. 

Since the mastiff, backed by the influence of 
Madame J— — ^n, drove Gdthe from the direction 
of the theatre, it has been rapidly declining from 
its eminence. He and Schiller had trained the 
whole corps dranuUiqu^ and created that chaste^ 
correct style of representation which formed the 
peculiarity of the Weimar School. Every thing 
like rant disappeared from the stage, but the oppo- 
site extreme was not always avoided ; .anxiety to 
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obseire the great rale of not << o'erstepping the 
modesty of nature/' sometimes brought down tn* 
gedy to the subdued tone and gesture of serious 
conversation. The patience with which Gothe 
drilled the performers into a thorough comprehen- 
sion of their parts was most meritorious ; it produ- 
ced that accurate conception of character, the 
foundation of all histrionic excellence, which dis- 
tinguished the stage of Weimar above every other 
in Germany, and which, now that the guiding hand 
and spirit have been withdrawn, is disappearii^ 
even there. It was a common saying, that else-* 
where particular things might be better done, but 
in Weimar every thing was well done. The admi- 
nistration passed into ^e hands of Madame J ni 

who, now reigning absolutely in the green-roOm, 
has already contrived, by pride, vanity, and caprice, 
to sow abundantly the seeds both of deterioration 
and contention. Bad taste in selecting, want of 
judgment in casting, and carelessness in perform- 
ing, are become as common in Weimar as any 
where else. People are not blind to the progress 
of the corruption ; but the predominating in6uence 
stands on that foundation which it is most difficult 
to shake : and, unfortunately, no expression of dis- 
pleasure is allowed in the theatre itself: it is re- 
garded as a private, court theatre, where good 
breeding permits only approbation or silence. If a 
prince maintain a place of amusement for the pub-- 
lie at his own expense, he may have some pretext 
for saying, that you shall either stay away, or be 
quiet ; but, when he takes your money at the door, 
he certainly sells you the right of growling at the 
entertainment, if it be badly cooked, or slovenly 
served up. The liberty of hissing is as essential to 
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the good constitution of a theatre, as the liberty of 
the press to the constitution of a state. Three- 
fourths of all the expenses, howeyer, come out of 
the pocket of the Grand Duke ; for^ to the ahonnes^ 
a place in the boxes costs only ninepence every 
eyening, and in the pit fouipence. Spectators wha 
are not abonnis pay more than double this price ; 
but these consist only of occasional strangers, and- 
the students who pour over every Saturday from 
Jena, and throng the pit. These young men have, 
in such matters, a thorough contempt for meum and 
twumi with them it is always ahonnement su^fendu* 
They cannot imagine that any man should have the 
impertinence to claim his place, if a student has 
chosen to occupy it ; and they are ready to main* 
tain, at the point of the sword, the privileges of 
their brotherhood. Schiller's Robbers never fails 
to bring the whole university to Weimar, for the 
students seem to find in the bandit life something 
peculiarly consonant to their own ideas of liberty 
and independence. When the robbers open the 
fifth act with the song in which they celebrate thQ 
joys of their occupation, the students stand up ivk 
a body, and join vociferously in the strain. 

It may be thought trifling to say so much about 
a theatre ; but the only thing that gives Weimar a 
name is its literary reputation ; and in this reputa- 
tion the character of the stage formed a popular 
and important element, and exercised a weighty 
influence on the public taste. It is, likewise, aU 
most the only amusement to which the inhabitants 
of this celebrated village have accustomed them- 
selves* Thus their vanity is interested no less than 
their love of amusement; and, though it may 
scarcely be thought advisable, in so poor a coun* 
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try, to take a large sum from the pnblic revenues 
to support a theatre, there is no branch of expendi- 
ture wnich the inhabitants would less willingly see 
curtailed. They are irritated, therefore, that the 
influence of the Queen of the boards with their 
master should operate so injuriously on the histrio- 
nic republic ; they had no fault to find with his 
gallantry so long as it did not violate the muses. 
Let not this be ascribed to any want of moral sen- 
sibility. We have no very favourable idea of Ger- 
man morality, and, in the larger capitals, particu- 
larly those of the South, there certainly is no rea- 
son why we should ; but Weimar is a spot of as 
pure morality as any in Europe. At Munich or 
Vienna, comimpere et corrumpi scBculum vocatur ; 
but the infection has not reached these Thuringi- 
ans. It is as surprising to find in Weimar so pure 
a court, round a prince who has shown himself not 
to be without human frailties, as it is to find in 
Vienna a society made up of the most unprincipled 
dissoluteness, round an emperor who is himself one 
of the purest men alive. 

Like all their listers of Saxony, the ladies are 
models of industry ; whether at home or abroad, 
knitting and needle-work know no interruption. A 
lady, going to a route, would think little of forget* 
ting her fan, but could not spend half an hour 
without her implements of female industry. A man 
would be quite pardonable for doubting, on enter- 
ing such a drawing room, whether, he had not 
strayed into a school of industry. At Dresden this 
is carried so far, that even the theatre is not pro- 
tected against stocking wires. I have seen a lady 
gravely lay down her work, wipe away the tears 
which the sorrows of Thekla in WallensteinV 
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Death had brought into her eyes, and immediately 
reassume her knitting. The Weimarese have not 
yet foand it necessary to put softness of heart so 
absolutely under the protection of the work-bag. 
. They are much more attached to music than to 
dancing; and sometimes a desperate struggle is 
made to get np a masquerade ; but they want the 
vivacity without which a thing of that sort is the 
most insipid of all amusements. The higher class 
leave the masquerades to the citizens, who de- 
murely pace round a room in black dominos, and 
stare at each other in black faces. 

As might be expected from the literary tone 
which so long ruled, and still lingers round, the 
court and society of Weimar, even the ladies have 
not altogether escaped a sprinkling of pedantry ; 
some have been thickly powdered over with it, and, 
in so small a circle, shake off their learned dust on 
all whom they Jostle. One coterie forms a regular 
critical club. The gifted members, varying in age 
from sixteen to sixty, hold their weekly meetings 
over tea-cups, wrapped up in as cautious secrecy 
as if celebrating the mysteries of the Bona Dea. A 
daring Clodius once intruded and witnessed the 
dissection of a tragedy ; but he had reason to re* 
pent the folly of being wise, so long as he remain- 
ed within the reach of the conclave. But altoge- 
ther, the ladies of Weimar are^ in every thing that 
is good, a favourable specimen of their country- 
women. 

The serious pursuits and undeviating propriety 
of conduct of the Grand Duchess herself, have 
had a lai^e share in thus forming the manners of 
her court and subjects. Her Royal Highness is 
a princess of the house of Darmstadt ; she is now 
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venerable by ber years, but still more by the ex« 
cellence of her heart, and the strength of her cha- 
racter. In these little principalities, the same 
goodness of disposition can work with more pro** 
portional effect than if it swayed the sceptre of an 
empire; it comes more easily and directly into 
contact with those towards whom it should be din 
rected ; the artificial world of courtly rank and 
yrealth has neither sufficient glare nor body to 
shut out from the prince the more chequered world 
tliat lies below. After the battle of Jena, which 
was fought within ten miles of the walls, Weimar 
looked to her alone for advice and protection. 
Her husband and younger son were absent with 
the fragments of the defeated army ; the French^ 
troops were let loose on the territory and capital ; 
the flying peasantry already bore testimony to the 
outrages which are inseparable from the presence 
of brutal and insolent conquerors. The hope that 
she might be useful to the people in this hour of 
trial^ when they could look only to her, prevailed 
oyer every apprehension of personal insult and 
danger ; she calmly awaited in Weimar the ap^ 
proach of the French, collected round her in the 
palace the greater part of the women and children, 
who had not yet fled, and shared with them her- 
self the coarse and scanty food which she was able 
to distribute among them. The Emperor, on his 
arrival, took up his abode in the palace^ and the 
Grand Duchess immediately requested an inter« 
view with him. His first words to her were, 
<< Madam, I make you a present of this palace ;" 
^d forthwith he broke out into the same strain 
of invective against Prussia and her allies, and 
sneers at the folly of endeavouring to resist him- 
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fteify which he soon afterwards launched against 
the unfortunate Louisa at Tilsit. He said more 
than once with great yehemence, ** On dii queje 
ijeux Sire Empereur de Touest; ety* stamping with 
his foot, << je le serai, Madame," He was con- 
founded at the firm and dignified tone in which 
the Grand Duchess met him. She neither pal- 
liated her husband's political conduct, nor suppli- 
cated for mercy in his political misfortunes. Po- 
litical integrity, as a faithful ally of Prussia, had, 
she told him, dictated the one, and, if he enter- 
tained any regard for political principle and fide- 
lity to alliances in a monarch, he could not take 
advantage of the other. The interview was a 
long one ; the imperial officers in waiting could 
not imagine how a man, who reckoned time thrown 
away even on the young and beautiful of the sex, 
could spend so much with a princess whose qualifica- 
tions were more of a moral and intellectual nature. 
But from that moment, Napoleon treated the fa- 
mily of Weimar with a degree of respect and con- 
sideration, which the most powerful of his satel- 
lites never experienced. He even affected to do 
homage to the literary reputation of the town, and 
showered honours on the poets of Weimar, while 
he was suppressing universities. The last tim^ he 
was in Weimar was before he led up his troops 
to the battle of Liitzen. When he learned that 
part of the contingent of Weimar, as a member of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, had joined the 
Allies, he only said smiling, << (Test la petUe 
Yorckiade." He requested the honour of a glass 
pf Malaga from the hand of the Grand Dudiess 
herself, observing that he was getting old ; and, 
Accompanied by tiie Grand Duke, and his second 
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8011, Prince Bernard, rode o£f to attack the enemy 
at Liitzen. 

From this moment, till the thunder-cIond» 
which collected at Leipzig had rolled them8elve» 
beyond the Rhine, this tranquil abode of the muses, 
witnessed nothing but the horrors of war in all 
their merciless perfection. That three such ar-% 
mies, as those of France, Russia, and Austria^ 
were let loose on the exhausted land, includes 
in Itself the idea of every possible misery and 
erime ; but it was lamentable, that as much should 
be suffered from the declared liberators, as from, 
the real oppressor of Germany. The Russians 
fairly deserved the name which the wits of the 
north bestowed upon them, of being Germany'a 
Rettungsbestieny or. Brutes of Salvation ; but Uie 
Austrians far outstripped them in atrocity, and 
fired the villages, amid shouts of << Bum the heaits^ 
out of the Saxon dogs." There is something ex- 
quisitely absurd in an Austrian imi^ining, that any 
people of Germany can possibly sink so low as to 
be inferior to his own. That dreadful period has, 
in some measure, altered the character of these 
artless, kindly people ; you can scarcely enter a 
cottage, that does not ring with dreadful tales out 
of these days of horror. Old village stories of 
witches on the Hartz, and legends of Numbei^ 
Nip from the mountains of Silesia, have given 
place to village records of individual misfortune, 
produced by worse spirits than ever assembled on 
the Brocken, or obeyed Riibezahl in the clefts of 
the Schneekoppe. 

It was precisely by its sympathy, its active hu« 
manity, and self-denial, amid these horrors, that 
the reigning family fixed itself 80 deeply in the 
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affections of the people. Eyery source of courtly 
expense was limited, or cat off, to meet the mi- 
series of the rained peasantry, and rebuild the 
villages which had been laid in ashes. In the 
short space of a month, the murders of the sol- 
diery, and epidemic disease, produced by liTing in 
filth and starvation among the ruins of the villages, 
threw five hundred orphans on the country. Nine 
were found out of one fiunily, without a rag to 
defend them against the chilling damps of an au- 
tumn night, cowering round the embers of their 
burnt cottage, watching by the corpses of their 
Isther and mother. The ducal fiamily, assisted by 
a share of the money which was raised in this 
country for the suffering Germans, adopted these 
OTphans. They have all been educated in Weimar, 
instructed in a profession, and put in the way of 
exercising it. In the summer of 1821, they finished 
a small chapel, dedicated to the Providence that 
had led their childhood safe through so mucb 
misfortune, of which not only the walls, but all 
the furniture and ornaments, are the work of their 
own hands, each in the profession to which he was 
educated. 

It is almost a consequence of the literary cha-' 
racter of Weimar, that no where on the continent 
is English more studiously cultivated. Byron 
and Scott are as much read, as well understood, 
and as fairly judged of, by the Germans, as among 
ourselves ; they have not merely one, but several 
translations of the best of the Scottish Novels. 
The Grand Duke himself reads a great deal of 
English. Besides his own private collection, the 
well-stored public library, which is thrown open 
for the use of every body, contains all our cele« 
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bxafbed writers* What a chapge la the coiine of 
haV a century I The library of Frederid£ Btill 
stands in Sans Souci, as he left it at his death, 
and does Qot contain a Yolume but what is French. 
In Dr Froriep's room, at the Indttstrte- Comjpiioir^ ^ 
one could imagine himself lounging in Albemarle 
Street, instead of being in a retired comer of 
Saxony ; the newspapers, the reviews, the philo- 
sophical periodicals, are scattered about in all 
their variety, together with all the new books that 
are worth reading, and a great many that are not. 
Go the, too, is fond of English reading, and 
whatever Gothe is fond of must be fashionable in 
Weimar. He is an idolater of Byron, though he 
holds that his Lordship has stolen various good 
things from him. Don Juan seems to be his f»< 
vourite, but the paper and type really appeared to 
have no small share in the admiration with which 
be spoke of the work. Few things astonish the 
Germans more than our typographical luxury ; the 
port of London would not give them a higher idea 
of our national wealth than our ordinary style of 
printing, joined to the fact that, notwithstanding 
its costliness, a greater quantity of books is de- 
voured by our population than by any other in 

■ 

* This Industrie-Cotnptoir is an establishment founded 
by the late Mr Bertuch, under the protection of the Grand 
Duke, for printing and engraving, and it has already be- 
come one of the most important in Germany. Nearly three 
hundred persons are occupied in printing hooks, engraving 
miqps and drawings, partly in copper, partly on stone, and 
constructing globes. The printing department is peculi- 
arly active in the dissemination of foreign, particularly 
English, literature, by reprints and translations ; for Mr 
Bertuch was a scholar and a man of talent, and so is his 
relation and successor, Dr Froricp. 
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Europe. They are themselres very far behind in 
printing, partly because the cheapness of a book 
ier essential to its sale, partly because they have 
introduced few improvements in an art which they 
invented. A negotiation with a Berlin publisher, 
for printing a translation of Playfair's Chronology, 
was broken off, because << paper could not be 
found large enough for the tables." Dr Milliner 
was astonished to find it stated in a magazine, 
that the few copies of Mr Gillies's version of the 
Schuld; which had been thrown off for the author s 
friends, Were elegantly printed ; ^' for," said he, 
^< with us, on such an occasion, it is quite the re- 



verse." 



Though there are carriages in Weimar, its little 
fashionable world makes no show in the ring ; but, 
so soon as winter has furnished a sufficient quan* 
tity of snow, they indemnify themselves by bring* 
ing forth their sledges. They are fond of this 
amusement, but they are not sufficiently far north 
to enjoy it in any perfection, or for any length of 
time. The sledges would be handsome, were not 
their pretensions to beauty frequently injured by 
the gaudy colours with which they are bedaubed. 
By the laws of sledge-driving, every gentleman is 
entitled, at the termination of the excursion^ to 
salute his partner, as a reward for having been an 
expert Jehu ; and, if once in the line, it is not easy 
to drive badly. The wholly unpractised, or very 
apprehensive, plant a more skilful servant on the 
projecting spars behind ; he manages the horses, 
while his principal, freed of the trouble, tenaci- 
ously retains its recompence. The long line of 
glittering can-iages, the gay trappings of the horses, 
the sound of the bells with which they are covei^ 
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ed, and, except this not unpleasant tinkling, the 
noiseless rapidity with which the train glides 
through a clear frosty morning, like a fairy card- 
cade skimming along the earth, form a cheering 
and picturesque scene. 

Few things would raise the wrath of an Eng- 
lish sportsman more than a German hare-hunt^ 
except, perhaps, an Hungarian stag-hunt, for the 
game is cut off from every chance of escape, before 
the attack is made. The Grand Duke of Weimar 
is an enthusiastic sportsman himself, and, when 
he takes his gun, every respectable person may do 
the same and join his train. Peasants are used 
instead of greyhounds ; they surround a large 
tract of country, and drive the hares before them, 
into the hands of fifty or sixty sportsmen with 
double-foan'elled guns. It is a massacre, not a 
hunt. As the circle grows mpre confined, and 
only a few of the devoted animals survive, the 
amusement becomes nearly as dangerous to the 
sportsmen as to the game ; they shoot across each 
other in all directions ; and the Jagdmeister and 
his assistants find sufficient occupation both for 
tlieir voices and their arms, here striking down, 
there striking up a barrel, to prevent the sports- 
men, in the confusion, from pouring the shot into 
each other's bodies. A lai^e waggon, loaded 
with every thing essential to good cheer, attends. 
After the first circle has been exhausted, the 
sportsmen make merry, while the peasants are 
forming a new one, in a different direction, and 
preparing a similar murderous expedition. The 
peasants say, that, without this summary mode of 
execution, they would be overrun with hares ; 
and they very naturally prefer having it in their 
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power to purchase dead hares for a price which 
is next to nothing, to being eaten up by thousands 
of them alive. 

The family of Weimar, besides sustaining so 
honourable a part in protecting the literature of 
Germany, likewise took the lead in the introduc- 
tion of free goremments. The conclusion of th6 
war was followed, all over Germany, by the ex- 
pectation of ameliorated political institutions. 
The Congress of Vienna found it necessary, or 
prudent, to assume the appearance of liberality ; 
but, unfortunately, the article regarding this mat- 
ter, in the Act of Congress, was couched in terms 
60 general, as to leave it to the choice of every 
prince, (and so it has been interpreted in prac- 
tice,) whether he would submit his prerogative to 
the restraints of a legislative body. This disas- 
trous ambiguity, whether the effect of accident or 
artifice, was the origin of the popular irritation, 
which immediately ensued in different parts of 
Germany ; for, amid the variety of meanings of 
which the words were susceptible, the sovereigns 
naturally maintained, that only such expositions 
were correct as implied the continuance of their 
ancient undefined authority. Some, like the King 
of Prussia, allowed, that the article bound them 
to introduce <^ Constitutions of Estates," but de- 
nied that it bound them to do so within any limited 
period ; and held, therefore, that it lay with them- 
selves to decide, whether they should cease to be 
absolute princes five, or five hundred years hence* 
Others, who were willing to submit to a '' Con- 
stitution of Estates," explained these words of the 
Congress, as meaning merely the old oligarchical 
estates, not a legislative body to control, but an 
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impotent body to adWse ; not so mvch a parlia- 
ment, aa a ^vy council. A third party put this 
gloss on the article, that it only bound the aore* 
reigns to each other, but in no degree to their 
snl^ects. Dabelow of Gottingen, a man not on* 
imown in the literary world, wrote a book in de- 
fence of this last proposition. The students of 
Gottingen reviewed his work, by affixing a copy 
to the whipping-post, marching to the author's 
house, and hailing him with a thrice repeated 
Pereai, 

In seFoal of the states, particularly in the 
flouth, more honest and Mberal sentiments hare 
gradually prevailed ; but it was Weimar ihat set 
the example. The Grand Duke, disdaining to 
seek pretexts in the Act of Congress, and jealous 
that any other state should take the lead in this 
honourable course, immediately framed for his 
people a representative government. He was as* 
mredly the vary last prince who could have been 
exposed to the necessity of making concessions ; 
ins two hundred thousand subjects would as soon 
have thought of composing a gospel for them* 
selves, as of demanding any sh»re in the admini- 
atration of public affiiirs. When the first elections 
took place under the new constitution, consider- 
able difficulty was occasionally experienced in 
bringing up the electors, particularly the peasant- 
ry, to vote. In defiance of the disquisitions of 
the liberal professors of Jena, they could not see 
the use of all this machinery. << Do we not pay 
the Grand Duke for governing us," they said» 
** and attending to the public business ? Why 
give us all this trouble besides ?*' Nay, after the 
experiment of a representative body has been 
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tried tlorifig seven years, many still ttseriy tbat 
matters went on quite as well, and more eheaply^ 
without them. 

This mimature pariiament c^msiets of thirty- 
one memhers, who form only one house. Ten are 
chosen by the proprietors of estates-noble, ten by 
the citizens of the towns, ten by the peasantry, 
and one by the University of Jena. The last ia 
elected by the Senatus Academicus, and, besides 
being a professor^ must have taken a rc^pilar de* 
gree in the juridical faculty. At the general eWe* 
tion, which occurS' every seventh year, not only 
the representatives themselves {Abgeordneten) ara 
chosen, but likewise a substitute (SteUvertreiery 
for every member, in order that Uie representa* 
tion may be always fuJL If the seat of a repre* 
sentative become vacant by hia death, resigna-r 
tion, or any supervenient incapacity, the substin 
tute takes his place till the next general election. 
The ten members for the nobility are cboeen di«> 
rectly by all the possessors of estates-noble, {RU^ 
tetguterJ) A patent of nobility gives the same 
right. The vote does not bear reference to any 
fixed value of property ; it rests on the nature of 
Uie estate ; the possessor, haa a vote for every se* 
parate independent estate of this kind which he 
possesses, however trifling, or however extensive 
it may be. The whole doctrine of splitting supe- 
riorities and creating votes, in which the fred^ld* 
ers and lawyers of one part of our island have be* 
eome so expert, would be thrown away on the 
jurisconsults of Saxony. The privilege of grant- 
ing patents of nobility would give the prince the 
power of creating electors at pleasure; but the 
Grand Duke has stripped himself of the fHreroga- 
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tire of misiiig estatee to this higher rank, in so 
inr as the elective franchise is concerned, hv apro- 
yision in the constitution, that, in future, he shall 
erect RtUergiUery to the effect of giving a Tote, 
only with the consent of the chamber. Even la* 
dies in possession of such estates have a Tote ; bn^ 
if unmarried, they must vote by proxy. A coun* 
ty of female freeholders would afford the most 
amusing canvass imaginable. 

In the representation of the towns and peasant- 
ry, the election is indirect. The towns are distri- 
buted into ten districts, each of which sends one 
member. Weimar and Eisenach form districts of 
themselves, the former as being the capital, and 
containing a population of seven thousand souls ; 
the latter, as having some pretensions to be con« 
sidered a manufacturing town, and containing a 
population somewhat greater than that of Weimar. 
In these, as well as in all the towns, great or small, 
which form the other distiicts respectively, every 
resident citizen has a vote, without distinction of 
religion ; even Jews possess the franchise, though 
they cannot be elected. The whole body of voters 
in a town choose a certain number of delegates, 
in the proportion of one for every fifty houses the 
town contains, and these deputies elect the mem- 
ber for the district. At least two-thirds of all the 
citizens having a right to vote must be present at 
the election of the delegates, and two-thirds <tf the 
delegates at the final election of the member. If 
no dection takes place, in consequence of more 
than a third part of the electors being absent, all 
the expenses of afterwards proceeding to a new 
election are borne by the absentees. The member 
for a distriet of towns must have ar certain and in- 
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dependent income of about L.75 sterling, (600 
rix dollars,) if he be elected for Weimar or Eiise? 
nach, and Li.45, C300 rix dollars,) if be be chosen 
to represent the towns of any other district. In 
estimating this income, no salary is taken into ac- 
count, whether it be derived from the state or from 
a {Hirate person, whether paid for actual service, 
er« enjoyed as a pension.' 

The election of the ten representatives of the 
peasantry proceeds exactly in the same way. In 
r^ard to them, likewise, the duchy is divided into 
ten districts : in each district all the peasants who 
wpe major^ and have 'a house within its bounds, 
■ choose their delegates in the same proportion to 
the number of houses as in the towns, and these 
delegates- choose the Itaember. The member must 
be one of themselves; they are not allowed to 
take him from the higher ckss of landed proprie- . 
tors, which they certainly would easily have been 
br<>ught to do, had it not been thus expressly pro- 
hibited. With the same view of preventing noble 
families from gaining undue influence in the legis- 
lature, it is provided that neither brothers, nor fa- 
th^ and son, shall be capable of sitting in the 
chamber at the same time. 
. The three sets of members thus elected, with 
the representative of Jena, form the Landltag^ or 
parliament of the duchy. They elect their own 
president^ and the election is confirmed by the 
Grand Duke. He must be chosen from the no- 
bility, and no4)erson is eligible who is in the ser- 
vice of govemmenty or enjoys a salary from it. 
He holds his office during twelve years, that is, 
two parliaments, but the house which appoints 
him may elect him for any loiter period^ or even. 
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€or life. This is scarcely reconcilable with the 
strict elective principle ; for, as the president thus 
paflses from the dissolved Chamber into the new 
one, the district for which he originally sat chooses 
one member less at the new election, and the new 
Chamber itself finds itself under a president elect- 
ed by its predecessors. Two assistants are given 
him by the house, taken indiscriminately from the 
three estates, but they hold their office only for 
three years, that is, for one session. The presi* 
dent, and these two assistants, (who have all sa- 
laries,) form what is called the Vorsiand, or Presi- 
dency of the Chamber ; they are the organ through 
which it communicates with the Grand Duke : 
during the session, tliey have the general superin- 
tendence of the business ; 'during adjournments 
and prorogations, they remain in full activity to 
watch over the course of public affairs, to prepare 
the matters of discussion that are likely to be 
brought before the Chamber at its next meeting, 
to issue writs for new elections where vacancies 
have taken place, and to apply to the Grand Duke, 
if they shall think it necessary, to call an extraor- 
dinary meeting. The Chamber elects, moreover, 
its own clerk, pays him a salary, and may dismiss 
him at pleasure. 

Regularly the Chamber meets only once in three 
years, but die Grand Duke, either of his own ac- 
cord, or at the request of the Varstandy may, at 
any time^ call an extraordinary meeting. He has 
the prerogative likewise of dissolving it at any 
time ; but, in that case, a new chamber must be 
elected within three months, otherwise the dis- 
solved one revives ipso jure* The former mem- 
bers are always re-eligible. The members have 
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full priyilege of parliament ; their persons are in- 
Tiolable from the commeacementy till eight days 
after the close of the session ; they are secured in 
liberty of speech, and legal proceedings cannot be 
instituted against them without the consent of the 
chamber. During the session, they ha^e an al- 
lowance of about ten shillings a^day, besides a 
certain sum per mile to cover their travelling ex- 
penses in coming to Weimar, and returning home. 
The majority of voices determines every question. 
The speaker has no casting vote ; in case of equal- 
ity, there must be a second debate and division ; 
and, if the Chamber be still equally divided, the 
right of deciding is in the Grand Duke. In every 
case, his Royal Highness has an absolute veto. 

The powers of the Chamber extend to all the 
branches of legislation, and its consent is indispen- 
sable to the validity of all legislative measures* 
As it meets only once in three years, the bu(%et 
is voted for the whole of that period ; but, a stand- 
ing committee, consisting, besides the Pkesidency, 
of three members from the nobles, and three from 
the representatives of the towns or peasantry, con- 
tinues, during the long adjournment, to examine 
annually the public accounts. The independence 
of the judges, and the liberty of the press> which 
had been introduced into the grand duchy before 
this constitution was framed, were confirmed by it. 

The Chamber met for the second time in De- 
cember 1820, and sat no less than four months. 
The ceremonies at opening it consist of a speech 
from the Grand Duke, and a banquet in the pa- 
lace. The members then proceed to business, and, 
out of San Marino, there is nothing like the sim- 
ple, honest, well-meankig legislators who are here 
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broiigfat together. The memben elected by the 
noble proprietors, the professor from Jena, and, 
perhaps, a few of those who represent the towns, 
are men of education and experience ; but moat of 
the latter, and the representatives of the peasant- 
ry^ are still more moderate in education than they 
are in fortune. Yet, in spite of their blu£f counte- 
nances, homely manners, and shaggy coats, they 
bring with them two excellent qualities, a very 
modest distrust of their own judgment, and a most 
laudable desire to be saving both of their own and 
of the public money. A county member, as the 
representatives of the peasantry may in some mea- 
sure be reckoned, who happened to reside not far 
from Weimar, walked in every morning to the 
house with a 8n£Qcient quantity of rural viands in 
his pockets to satisfy the demands of the day, and 
walked home again in the afternoon with his l^alf 
guinea untouched. These men, as b perfectly na- 
tural, do not find themselves at home in the office 
of legislators ; the transmigration from respectable 
shopkeepers and small farmers into members of 
parliament was too rapid to allow them to move 
easily in the new dress ; for there had been no- 
thing in their education, or previous habits of life, 
to prepare them to act in so very different a ca- 
pacity. They have no reason to be ashamed of 
this ; an ovoweening trust in their own qualifi- 
cations would be no desirable symptom ; every 
man of sense must feel the same uneasiness which 
they did, at being called from bargaining about rye 
and black cattle, to deliberate on measares of 
jfinance, and decide questions of public law. 

To this want of experience, and the want of 
self-confidence which results from it, are to be as- 
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cribed fleTeral errore into which they have Mien. 
For instanGOy they committed a great blnnder in 
shutting their doors i^;ainst the public ; and it is 
worthy of notice, as a matter of political opinion, 
that^ on this pointy they hare stubbornly refused 
to gratify the Grand Duke. In the speech with 
which he closed the preceding session, he had sta- 
ted his wish that, at their next meeting, they would 
consider the propriety of throwing open their de- 
liberations to the people, and that he desired this 
publicity himself. They did deliberate ; but the 
small manufJEbCturers and smaU farmers, with all 
their plain sense and honest intentions, were so 
terrified at the idea of being laughed at for orato« 
rical deficiencies, that they determined, by a great 
majority, to keep thdr doors shut, but resolred to 
print, now and then, an abstract of their journals 
fo( the information of the public, alwajrs under the 
proviso that no names should be mentioned. La« 
den. Professor of History at Jena, immediately let 
loose upon them his nenrous and logical, but cut- 
ting pen, and rendered them infinitely more ridi- 
culous than they could possibly hare made them- 
selves by duD speeches. 

They committed a still more serious mistake in 
the case of Dr Oken, the Professor of Natural 
History. This gentleman had lost his chair in the 
University of Jena, for scolding Prince Metter- 
nich, and laughing at the King of Prussia. He 
had been dismissed without any judicial inquiry or 
sentence, because he would not ^ve up the pub- 
lication of a journal which other courts consider* 
ed revolutionary. He and his friends, therefore^ 
loudly maintained that his dismissal was illegal, 
and die matter came regularly before the Cham- 
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ber in the shape of a question, whether the Ghind 
Duke could legally dismiss a public servant^ with- 
out good cause ascertained according to law? 
This way of putting the question showed^ of itself, 
that they had no clear idea of the dispute, for it 
placed ministers of state and public teachers, or 
even judges, on the same footing. The answer 
which they gave to it was still less satisfiactory ; 
for they decided, though by a very small majority, 
that the Grand Duke does possess this prerogap 
tive ; but, at the same time, they voted an address, 
in which they prayed him to give them an assu* 
ranee, that, till they should find time to concoct ft 
remedial enactment, he would not dismiss any 
other public servant in the same way.* The an- 
swer of his Royal Highness was rather touchy, 
and sounded very like a reproach that they should 
think him capable of doing any thing illegal. . 

There is a Censorship ; but, as it is a child of 
foreign birth, which Weimar has been compelled 
to adopt) its existence is no stain on the character 



* Thii vote naturally excited mueb anger, and spread 
lome dismay, among the gentlemen of the Univeisity ; it 
has had no small influence in qualifying their admiration 
of the popular body. The lawyers amone them maintain, 
to a man, that it is in the very teeth of the Uw. One of 
the most distinguished of them said to me with some bit- 
terness, '^ Oken deserved it for his silly confidence in the 
representatives of the people, whom he delighted to honour 
and laud. He would hear of nothing but a discussion be- 
fore the Chamber, and now he can judge better what sort 
of thing the Chamber is. Had he made his application to 
the Supreme Court of Justice, instead of petitioning his 
representatives of the people, he would have kept his chair, 
and the Chamber woidd have been saved from making it^ 
self ridiculous.'' 
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of the government. The constitution established 
the freedom of the press, restricted only by the 
necessary responsibility in a court of law, and the 
^constitution itself was guaranteed by the Diet. 
Greater powers, however, not only held it impru- 
dent to concede the same right to their own sub- 
jects, but considered it dangerous that it should 
be exercised by any people speaking the same 
language. The resolutions of the Congress of 
Carlsbad were easily cbnverted into ordinances of 
the Diet, and Weimar was forced, by the will of 
this supreme authority, to receive a censorship. 
Nay, she has occasionally been compelled to yield 
to external influence, which did not even use the 
formality of acting through the medium of the 
Diet. Dr Render was the editor of a Weimar 
newspaper called the " Opposition Paper," (Das 
OppositianS'Blattj) a journal of decidedly liberal 
principles, and extensive circulation. When it 
was understood that the three powers intended to 
crush the Neapolitan revolution by force^ there 
appeared in this paper one or two articles direct- 
ed against the justice of armed interference. They 
passed over unnoticed ; but^ in a couple of months, 
the Congress of Troppau assembled, and forth- 
with appeared an edict of the Grand Duke sup- 
pressing the paper. No one laid the blame on the 
government. Every body in Weimar said, " An 
order has come down from Troppau." The poli- 
tics of Russia must always find an open door in 
the cabinet of Weimar, for the consort of the heir- 
apparent is a sister of the Russian Autocrat, and 
enjoys the reputation of being a princess of more 
than ordinary talent. Her husband possesses the 
virtues, rather than the abilities of his parents. 
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In fact, from the moment the liberty of the press 
was established, Weimar was regarded with an 
evil eye by the potentates who preponderate in 
the Diet. In less than three years there were six 
jonmals published in Weimar and Jena, devoted 
wholly, or in part, to political discussion, and three 
of them edited by professors of distinguished name 
in German learning. Their politics were all in 
the same strain, earnest pleadings for representa- 
dye constitutions, and very provoking, though very 
sound disquisition, on the inefficacy of the new 
form of confederative government to which Ger- 
many has been subjected. At Weimar no fault 
was found with all this ; more than one of these 
journals were printed in the Industrie^Camptoirj 
an establishment^under the peculiar protection oJP 
the Grand Duke. But a different party, and parti- 
cularly the government press of some other courts, 
took tiie alarm, and raised an outcry against Wei« 
mar, as if the radicals of Europe had crowded in- 
to tills little territory, to hatch rebellion for th« 
whole continent* £very occurrence was made 
use of to throw odium on the liberal forms of her 
government, or torment its administrators with re- 
monstrances and complaints. The Grand Duke 
really had some reason to say, that Jena had cost 
him more uneasiness than Napoleon had ever done. 
By displacing some, suspending others, and fright- 
ening all ; by establishing a censorship, and occa- 
sionfdly administering a suppression, the press of 
Weimar has been reduced to silence or indiffer- 
ence. 

Tbes free institutions were in no sense the 
creation of the public mind, or the public wishes, 
for the people had never thought about the mat- 

VOL. I. H 
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ter, and felt immovably that they coold not be 
better goyemed than they bad hitherto. bee& 
They were as completely a volmitary gift as could 
well be bestowed; they were the work of the 
soyereign himself, and a few men of honesty and 
talent, setting themselves down to frame as effec* 
tive, and yet, as the natmre of the case required, 
as simple an organ as possible, by which the pab« 
lie opinion, if so inclined, might control the go* 
yemment. What they have done is honourable 
to their liberality and prudence. Settmg aside 
the supreme control of the Diet, to which neither 
the wishes nor the interests of prince and people 
conjoined can oppose any resistance, if liie .peofilo 
of the grand duchy be misgoverned, they can have 
only themselyes to blame ; for tho constitution of 
Uieir legislative body is sufficiently popular, and 
its powers, if duly exercised, are sufficiently effec* 
tive* Hitherto they have taken little interest in 
what it does* Except among men of liberal edu- 
cation, repining professors and silenced editors 
find neither attention nor sympathy. In Weimar 
itself during the session of the Chamber, you sel« 
dom hear public matters adyerted to; they are 
still too foreign to all their habits to occupy the 
citizens. You may. possibly stumble occasionally 
on a couple of ducal statesmen discussing some 
point in a comer at a party, or during a walk in 
the park ; or at a table d'hote, (for, if practicable, 
the house pays regular deference to the dinner* 
hour,) a member may let out some dark hints of 
what passed within doors ; but in society they are 
neyer heard of; political discussions and political 
parties are there unknown. The coteries of Wei- 
mar still keep by the song and the jest, poetry and 
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paintiiigy die newest play or romance, or the ad- 
Tentnrea of the Uist sledge^party to Belvedere or 
Berka ; and nobody, saye the professors of Jena, 
seems to care one fiuthing how the one and thirty 
may be earning their ten shillings a-day. This 
lies partly in the national character. They are 
young in political life, and, like all their country- 
men, get on slowly, though surely. This is the 
temper wiudi wears best ; for, in political educa- 
tion^ more than in any other, precocity is the bane 
of depth and soundness. IHe Zeit htingt Raeny 
Bays their own proverb ;* it may likewise bring an 
interest in public affiiirs,and a knowledge of pub- 
lic duties. 

Since the termination of the war left the go- 
Temment its own master, it has very wisely avoid- 
ed that kffectation of military parade, by which 
l3ie smaller princes so often rendered themselves 
ridiculous, and ruined their finances. Except the 
few hussars, who act as sentinels at the palace, 
and occasionally escort its inhabitants on a jour- 
ney, you may traverse the grand duchy without 
meeting a uniform. Now, however, that the Diet 
has ultimately arranged tiie military contingents 
of the confederates, Weimar will have to support 
an anny of two thousand men. It will be better 
able to bear the burden, than the still smaller 
states whidi are clustered t<^ther in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Grand Duke is within a day's 
journey of the territories of no fewer than twelve 
sovereign princes. Prussia is the leviathan that 
is nearest him. Bavaria, Royal Saxony, and Cas- 
ael, are within his reach, and are also politically 

* Time brings i oMk 
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imporiant. Then conies Weimar itself, like a 
first-bom, among the allied Saxon houses ni Go- 
tha, Cobonrg, Meinnngen, and Hilbm^ansen. In 
the Tanishing point of the perspective appear the 
<< Wee wee German Lairdies," the doable branches 
of the lines of Renss and Schwarzenburg. 

There is a party in Germany which still asks, 
how have these petty princes been allowed to re- 
tain their independence, when so many others, 
whose separate existence was in no respiect more 
injurious to the unity and respectability of the 
common country, have been reduced to the nu^ 
of subjects ? What has saved Reuss or Senders* 
hausen, when Tour and Taxis has been aacidia- 
tized? Their voices in the Diet can nerer be 
their own; for, though they possess every rtxHo 
of monarchs, except the ttUimay what t]bey want 
is exactly the essential part of political oratory. 
Tbev necessarily become instruments in the hands 
oi the more powerful ; and, so long as they con- 
tinue to exist, memorials of an empire wlueh is 
gone, rather than living efficient members of. the 
German people, the country can never be redeem- 
ed from foreign tutelage, or acquire that native 
union which alone can give it the dignity of an 
independent state. The theory of this party ac« 
cordingly is, that all foreign powers shaU be strip- 
ped of their German dominions. Even Prussia 
and Austria are to be considered extraneous mo- 
narchies ; for, though they may be useful as allies, 
they will only be dangerous as curators, and cura- 
tors they will be, if they are included at all. Then, 
all the states below second-rates are to be blotted 
out, and their territories so apportioned among 
the pure German powers of some importance, 
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sQcfa as Bayana^ Wirtembeig, Saxony, and Hano- 
ver^ tliat there shall be two powerful kingdoms in 
the north> and two in the south. Germany, they 
say, having thus four efficient, instead of forty in- 
efficient monarchs, will command respect from all 
the world. England, alas I has no chance for either 
of the two northern crowns. The very first step 
to be taken is to strip us of Hanover, and this par- 
ty rails furiously at the Congress, for having allow- 
ed our royal family to retain it. Even the free 
towns are to fall, for they are considered as merely 
English factories, which ruin native industry ; and 
the twin monarchs of the north are to be specially 
charged with the duty of liberating God's ocean 
from our maritime yoke. Such was the plan de- 
tailed in the Ms, aus Sud'Detttschkmdj a work 
which it cost the police a great deal of trouble to 
suppress. We may congratulate ourselves, that the 
dictators of Germany have agreed to consider these 
doctrines as revolutionary ; that, at all events, in 
the present state of the world, they are impracti- 
cable ; and that the Rhine, the Neckar, and the 
Main, are much more prolific in good wines than 
in «Epert seamen. 
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CHAPTER III. 



JENA. 



Stent an ! Jena lebe ! hurrah hoch ! 

JctM Studtni Hymn, 



The vicmity of Jena, always one of the moat 
distingoished, and, of late years, by far the moat 
notorious of the German universities, is, to a 
stranger, no small recommendation of Weimar as 
a temporary residence ; for a week of the courtly 
society and enjoyments of the one, interchanged 
with a week among the raw students and learned 
professors of the other, forms a pleasant altema* 
tion. The peculiarities of the Burschen-life,* con- 
sidered merely as matters of ohseryation, are seen 
to much less advantage in the large capitals, than 
in what are properly termed university towns; 

* It is neeessazy to mention, once for all, that the word 
Bunche^ though it only meana a young fsUovty has been 
appnmriated by the students, all over Germany, to desig- 
nate themaelves. They have agreed to consider themselves 
as being, par excellence, the young fellows of Germany. 
Das BurtchenUhen^ for example, means, not the mode of 
life of young men in general, but only of young men at 
college. 
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towns, that is, which, in a great measure, have 
been formed hy the presence of the university, and 
are dependent upon it. In Berlin, for example, 
however much the Biurschen may be inclined to 
tyrannize, they feel that they are but as a drop in 
the ocean ; they are not sufficiently numerous, in 
reference to the population, to be personages of 
importance. Besides the keen eye with which a 
military police, like that of Berlin, watches all 
their vagaries, and the promptitude with which it 
would suppress them, the ridicule of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants is more than the students 
could- well endure, while the manhood of such a 
population is more than the most persevering Bo- 
badil amongst them would undertake to decimate. 
It is in towns which consist of scarcely any thing 
but the university, and in which the inhabitants 
ace dependent on the presence of some himdreds 
of young men from all the countries of the Confe- 
deration, that the sect appears in its true form and 
colour. In these, the Burschen themselves con« 
stitute the public ; in these, no taint of extraneous 
civilization mars the purity of their own roughness 
and caprices ; and, so far from acknowledging any 
superior, they recognise no equal. These little 
towns are the empires of Comments, Landsmann- 
fichaften, and Renommiren ; of beer-drinking and 
duel-fighting ; of scholars who set their masters at 
defiance, and masters who, for the sake of fees, 
occasionally truckle to their scholars ; and nowhere 
do all these elements of the beau ideal of a modem 
German university concur in greater perfection 
than in Jena. 

Jena is a few miles to the eastward of Weimar, 
and stands in a much more pleasing district of 
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conntry, on the Saal. The ground sepaiates into 
two loffcy, precipitousy rocky ridges, presenting a 
striking regularity and uniformity of structure^ but 
so bare, that even in summer no covering of ver- 
dure conceals the brown stone. These ridges ter- 
minate abruptly, close by the Saal, which meanders 
through a very delightful valley, where the rich 
meadows in the bottom, the cultivated slopes of 
the hills, the cottages and hamlets peeping out 
from tufts of copsewood, or lurking beneath an* 
cient elms, are all in a pure style of rural beauty. 
The river itself is a considerable and limpid stream, 
altogether majestic in comparison with the muddy 
Ilm of Weimar. It is no wonder that Gothe pre* 
fers Jena to the capital for his summer residence* 
The town itself lies between the foot of the abrupt 
eminences and the river. There is nothing about 
it worthy of remark. Many of the houses display 
a great deal of the ornamental, but somewhat gvo^ 
tesque, style of building which, at one time, was 
so common in the south of Germany, and of winch 
Augsbui^, in particular, is still so full. 

Before descending into the town by a road 
which, in winter at least, is among the very worst 
in Europe, the traveller passes the field of battle 
of 1806, of that melancholy day when 

I Pnif sia hastened to the field. 

And gra8p*d the spear, but left the shield. 

Looking at the nature of the ground, the defiles 
which the French army had to pass, the ascents 
which it had to climb, and the batteries which it 
had to encounter, as it advanced from Jena, aper* 
son, who is no tactician, finds it difficult to con- 
ceive how the Prussians contrived not only to lose 
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the battle, but to lose it bo thoroughly^ that it de- 
cided the fate of the monarchy. Yet there are few 
things more absurd than the contempt with which, 
from the period of this unfortunate battle, it became 
lashimiable for France, and the partial friends of 
France in other countries, to speak of the Prussian 
military, an ignorant affectation which even the 
g^antic efforts of the Liberation War have not 
been able entirely to explode from among ourselves. 
A single battle may decide the fate of an empire, 
but can never decide the military character of a 
people. If France, under Napoleon, conquered at 
Jena, Prussia, under Frederidc, had been equally 
triumphant at Rossbach. Whatever errors Pms« 
sia may have committed on the heights of Auer- 
Btadt, have all been washed out by the waters of 
the Bober and the Katzbach. 

The university was founded in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, by the sovereign princes 
of* the Ernestine branch of the house of Saxony, 
Weimar, Gotha, Cobourg, and Meinungen. It is 
the joint property of these little monarchs, who 
likewise share the patronage among them. In 
practice, however, the professors are named only 
by Weimar and Gotha ; for Cobourg and Meinun- 
gen have transferred their rig^t to the latter, ha- 
ving probably found that the power of nominating 
the fourth part of a professor was not worth the 
expense which the partnership imposed upon them. 
By the constitution of the university, the new pro- 
fessor should be selected from a list of three can- 
didates given in by the Senatus Academicus ; but 
the Senate has allowed this privilege to go so en- 
tirely into disuse, that, for a long time, not even 
the fwm has been retained, and the sovereign no- 
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minateB directly to the yax»iit chair. The privi- 
lege in said to have heeu abused by the fiicidtiea. 
J was assured by members of the university that 
the senate has been known, from mere envy of 
superior talent, to pass by a man of acknowledged 
genius, and give in a list of three acknowledged 
blockheads. 

The constitution of the university is the same 
with that which prevails all over Germany. It 
consists of the four usual faculties, the Theologi- 
cal, Juridical, Medical, and Philosophical, though, 
in some instances, the distinction between them is 
not very .accurately observed.. As every thing not 
included under the first three is refened to the 
philosophical foculty, and as these had been esta« 
bHdbed long before many branches of knowledge 
rose to the rank of separate sciences, the philoso* 
phical faculty assumes a most heterogeneous ap- 
pearance ; Greek and Chemistry, Logic and jlm<« 
neralogy, Belles-Lettres and Botany, stand side by 
side in the academical array. For the ordinary de- 
partments of study, there are three sets of instruc- 
tors. The ordinary professors are, as their name 
imports, the proper corporation ; they constitute 
the faculties, receive, salaries, elect from among 
themselves the members of the senate, confer the 
degrees, exercise the jurisdiction, and appoint the 
inferior officers of the university. Jena has twenty* 
eight ; four theologians^ no fewer than nine jurist 
consults, five medical, and ten philosophical pro* 
fessors. The extraordinary professors are in a man* 
ner volunteers ; they have no seat in the faculty^ 
no share in the authority of the corporation, and 
receive either no salary, or a reary trifling one. The 
third class, Dodores privaHm docenUa^ have in 
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reality nothing to do with^ the nniTersity, except 
that they are under its protection, and. hare its 
authority to teach ; they are merely yonng meii^ 
who, haying taken a* diploma in some one of the 
fecultiesy have ohtamed the permission of the se* 
Date to give lectures, if they can find hearers. 
There are likewise attached to the uniyersity, as 
eyery where else in Germany, teachers of theprin- 
opal medem laiigaages, <md masters, moreover, m 
nding, fencing, dancing, music, and drawing. All 
these, to he sure, are in reality only priyate teaclv- 
ers, but they are an indispensable appendix to the 
nniyersity, and, in the eyes of great part of the 
students, this appendix, like the postscript of a 
lady's letter, is the most important member of the 
Alma Mater. A professor of law or theology 
Slight he of moderate attainments without doing 
much mischief; but few would think of attending 
a nniyersity which did not possess able masters in 
fencing, riding, and dancing. The first of these 
three is the only personage whom the Burschen 
recognise as sacrosanct. 

ll&e salaries of the professors are small, for how 
can so poor and insignificant a country be munifi- 
cent in its learned institutions ? They used to be 
four hundred rix dollars ; within these few years 
they haye been raised to fiye hundred^ a sum which 
does not exceed L.80, and is little more than what 
is required to bring a respectable student through 
a well-spent year at Gottingen. This rule, how" 
ever, is not always strictly obseryed. When it is 
wished to bring a person of eminence to the uni^ 
Tersity, and the man knows his own yalue, (which 
he genefally does,) it is neither unusual nor im* 
proper to wid him higgling for a hundred or two 

.4 
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hundred dollars more. The teadiers are thus rery 
far from being independent of the stndents and 
their fees, a dependence which has brought with 
it both good and bad consequences. It has been 
useful, as competition always is, by urging the pro^ 
fessors to acquire reputation, that they might ac* 
quire hearers ; but it has been injurious in seducing 
them to court popularity by relaxing the reins of 
discipline, and overlooking many of the evils of the 
Burschen-life, that they might draw crowds to their 
university by giving it the character of being the 
one where the follies and vices of the system which 
German students have established for their own go- 
vernment, were least exposed to punishment and 
restraint. The fee, like the salary, varies with the 
reputation of the teacher. The usual fee for a ses- 
sion is five rix dollars (I5s. 6d.) yet there are in- 
stances of a sturdy higgler beating down even this 
trifling sum. On the other hand, there are prelec« 
tions, especially in the medical faculty, which go 
as high as a guinea. In other branches of expense, 
the German student has not the same overwhelm^* 
ing advantage ; but altogether, living as a respect- 
able Bursche would wish to do, he can enjoy, for 
half the money, the same education he could com- 
mand in Scotland. The English universities, in 
their general character, never come into question ; 
they are seminaries for particular classes. A dis- 
tinguished member of the juridical faculty at Jena 
was particularly inquisitive about the economical 
relations of his brethren in Britain. When I spoke 
to him of a professor of law, in Edinburgh, for ex- 
ample, adding to his salary the fees of a body of 
three hundred students at four guineas a-head, for 
Ave. months' labour, the astonished jurisoonsidt 

3 
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could only exclaim, ** O das gesegneie VSkkmi" 
.^« What a blessed flock I" 

Even the fees, moderate though they be, are bat 
of recent origin. In the original constitution of the 
German nnirersities, there was no provision for ho- 
n<Harie8 ; during many years, the professors con« 
tinned to deliver their lectures gratis. Michaelis 
of Gottingen was among the first who openly at* 
tacked the system, and a revolution, so desirable 
to the teachers, was speedily accomplished. The 
professors argued thus : By law we must give lec- 
tures gratis, but that is no reason why we should 
not likewise give others, not gratis, to those who 
are willing to pay for them ; and if we only take 
care that the former shall be good for nothing, and 
reserve for the latter all that is worth knowing, 
every body who wishes to learn will choose to pay. 
This principle once adopted, the progress of the 
thing was quite natural, and the distinction be- 
tween public and private lectures in a German pro* 
gram becomes perfectly intelligible. The profes- 
sors gradually introduced a separate course of pre« 
lections, which they called private, and for which 
they exacted fees. The public^ that is, the gratis 
lectures, rapidly became superficial and uninterest- 
ing, while every thing important in the science 
which he taught was reserved, by the professor, for 
the golden privoHm, The natural consequence 
was, that public or gratis lectures disappeared, and 
what were called private took their place. These 
private lectures are, in every respect, except that 
of expense^ the old public lectures ; they are given 
in the same place, in the same way, on the same 
topics, but they must be paid for ; because it has 
unavoidably come to this, that a student as little 
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tbi&ks of attending, as a professiNr of deliv^enagf 
public lectures in the old sense of the wordL A 
student coltld not find a sufficient number of them 
to complete any comrse ; and, though he did, to take 
advantage of them would make him be regarded by 
his fellows as a charity-school boy. Among the 
host of professors at Jena, there are few who hare 
ever read a publicum in their lives ; and they are 
perfectly right. If it be bad in a wealthy govern- 
ment to make public instructors independent of in- 
tellectual exertion, it would be preposteroos in a 
poor one, which cannot give them a decent inde- 
pendence^ to deny them the fruits of their intellec- 
tual labour. Even where a wandering public^ 
makes its appearanee, it is uniformly accompanied 
with some such significant phrase as, horis et die^ 
bus commodis; or, adhuc definiendis; or the sub- 
ject of the promised prelections has little to do with 
the department in question. Thus Lenz, the Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, announced, for his private 
course, mineralogy, and geognosy; but, for his 
public course, and that, too, only hora eommoda^ 
— German Antiquities I Some of the professors- 
give a third course, which is announced as priva- 
tissime, and must be paid for at a still higher rate 
than the simply private. Thus, the Professor of 
Anatomy offers to explain Celsus, and the Profes- 
sor of Medicine to give lectures on animal mag- 
netism, privcUissimSf'^certamly the only way in 
which animal magnetism should be taught by any 
nian who does not wish the cheat to be discovered.* 

• This delusion^ after having been argued and scofTe^ 
out of the world, half a century ago, is regaining favour in 
Germany. It is a remarkable thing that a people so plod- 
ding, and so given to matter of fact) as we commonly sup* 
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No better proof of their love of feee^ and, what 
if much better, of their proverbial iiidvstry', can 

pofle the Germans to be, should be so easily captivated by 
the most fanciful delusions. From Van Helmont down to 
Gall and Spurzheim, they have been the dupes of a thou- 
sand physical and physiological dreams; craniology and 
animal magnetism have equally led them astray. Devo- 
tioa to the former of these occult sciences seems to have 
been handed over to ourselves, for the sect is much more 
powerful, and better organized, in Edinburgh than in 
Vienna ; and, if its doctrines do not lead to materialism, 
phrenology is, at least, an innocent dream. Animal mag- 
netism, however, though a deceit of a much more serious 
complexion,' is not only reckoned worthy, as is stated in 
the text, of being the subject of prelections by a grave me- 
dical professor in an university of reputation, but the same 
gentlonan is one of the conductors of a journal devoted to 
explain the principles, and commemorate the triumphs, of 
this sensual romance. It has led, however, to certain 
scenes of domestic misery and dishonour, which will be 
much more effectual in restraining its progres9, than periods 
«f invective, or volumes of argument. A very melancholy 
Instance occurred in Berlin in 1820, one which was still 
the gt^t topic of conversation when I was shortly after* 
wards in that capital, for it had been kept alive by a judi- 
cial investigation on a criminal charge preferred against 
I>r W . , the actor in the affair, the great apostle of the 
doctrine in Prussia, and, moreover, a professor in the uni- 
versity. The unfortunate victim was a young lady of very 
respectable family. She had been led, by curiosity, to vi« 
sit the apartments In which the doctor performs the mag- 
netical process on a number of patients, m presence of eadi 
other; and it is at once a very decisive, and a very intel« 
ligible fact, in that science, that females are found to be 
much apter subjects for the influences of this black art 
tiian the other sex. In the course of the judicial exami- 
nations, rendered necessary by the unhappy issue of the 
affair, the mysteries of these magnetizing-rooms were part- 
ly brought to light ; and though there was nothing in them 
positivdy scandalous or indecent, there was a great deal 
that was ridiculous and Paphian, and of a most improper 
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be found tb^ the numerons snbdiyyons into 
which they bfeak down their particiilar departBoenls 

tendenejr. Accoiding to t^ testimony of the young lady, 
when i^e fint visited the rooms, accompanied by a femide 
ifriend, the wizard received them in a spacious and ele- 
gant apartment. Voluptuous odours breathed irom every 
comer, and, united with the moderate temperature, produced 
an effect which the fair one described, witn great nditfeU^ as 
being '^ like a May evening am<x)g roses." She and her 
companion were requested not to utter a syllable, lest the 
solemn work might be distuTbed4 The patieats, iJl hi/fieSy 
and ladies of fortune, (for their carriages were in waiting,) 
were arranged round the room on sofas, sound asleep ; 
some were sitting, others were reclining quite along a sof% 
•thers had more decorously thrown themselves ba» in the 
corner. The Doctor bent his head over one of them, and 
gently Iwpfd, My dear young lady, how long wiU you still 
deep ? To this Hibernian intenogation, the sleeping 
beauty answered^ in a languishing, broken voice, St-«t*still 
ba-half-an-hour.— Dr. Where are you just now ?— ZoJy. 
Under a blooming elder tree.— Z)r. What do yon see ?-* 
£. A knight— JDr. What is he like ?— JL He's a hand- 
some fellow.— Dr. Are you speaking with him ?— j^ Yes* 
m-jyr. What about P-i-J^ About aU sorts of things.— J>r. 
What are you catching at ?— .Z^ At the rose of Jericho.— 
Dr, What do you mean by that ? Here the lady's botany 
had failed her» for she made no answer, squeeaed herself 
into tiie comer of a sola, and slept on in silence. The 
Doctor, therefore, assured his viutors, that this was no 
complete crisis, but that he would immediately show them 
wonders ; and truly if what follows be not a wonder, the 
age of miracles must be allowed to have finally passed 
away. He began his conversation with a second sleeping 
beauty with the same question ; Will you sleep long, my 
young lady ?— jL. Yes ; at least half<4tn4iour.— Dr. Perw 
haps you would take something ?— X. Yes, Doctor, ye s . . ■ 
Dr, What would you wish to have ?— £. A piece of al- 
mond cakcj and a glass of Malaga.— .Dr. Shall I bring 
it to you ?— X. Oh, no ; do you take it for me, and that 
does just as well* The Doctor takes the viands horn a cup« 
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comrerting each into the subject-matter of a sepa- 
rate course, and not unfirequently superadding to 

board, in ivhich such cooling medicines seem to have bech 
always kept in readiness, and putting into his moiith a bit 
of the biscuit, and some of the wine, continues : How does 
it taste f — '* Excellent," answered the lady, mimicking the 
act of eating and swallowing, « Excellent— the cake has so 
balsamic an odour; the Malaga is so sweet and agree- 
able ! But, dear Doctor, eat and drink a great deal ; 

do you hear?— a great deal; — and let it be good, right 

good ; — do you understand me ? By Nardini I Yes, by 

Nardini ! who bakes such excellent trifles. Do you hear, 

dear Doctor ? — Trifles ! — ah! that's what gives one 
strength ; — do you understand me ?" But the Doctor 
seemed to think this crisis rather too complete ; for, knit- 
ling his brows, he said, "" You are sleeping too long. Miss ;" 
made various motions with his hands, which dispelled, in 
an instant, the magnetical repose, and recalled to herself 
the slumbering admirer of Nardini's trifles. As it was 
getting late, she wished her carriage to be called ; but the 
Doctor thought it proper that she should compose her- 
self after so violent a crisis. He, therefore, again sawed 
tbe air with his fingers, stared her right in the face, and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, she was again fast asleep. He 
next approached a third, on whom he promised to display 
the highest excellence of his art. He laid his right hand 
on the pit of her heart, and with his left, took hold of her 
Tight hand. Every motion he now made was repeated by 
the sleeping patienL He yawned, sighed, laughed, cough- 
ed ; she yawned, sighed, laughed, and coughed along with 
him. All motions with his lips, arms, and hands, were 
immediatdy repeated. He laid a letter on her lap ; she 
passed her fingers over the lines, and repeated the contents 
correctly. *' Are you now convinced ?'' exclaimed the Doc 
tor in triumph. 

The lady departed, still in doubt ; but these amusing 
scenes had so far shaken her original scepticism, that the 
magician easily prevailed upon her to arrive at certainty, 
by having the truth displayed in her own person. The pro- 
cess was carried on in her father's house. She was placed 

l2 
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them prelections which appear to have little con- 
nexion with their proper busineBS. Every profes- 

on a tofa ; the Doctor took a seat opposite to her, stand 
her steadfastly in the face, and her eyes began to doae 
involuntarily. After an ezordiom, which I do not choose 
to translate, he described waving lines upon the shou]der89 
arms, and breast, with the points of his perfumed fingen« 
and an imposing solemnity of gesture. The ezperioMQta 
were repeated with triumphant success, sometimes m the 
presence of the lady*s mother and sisters ; but, when others 
were present^ the magnetie influence toot unifbrmly leu vU 
vacious. To the poor girl, conviction and ruin came to- 
gether ; a miscreant ooidd find little difficulty in abusina 
the mental imbecility which must alwm accompany sucS 
Toluptuous fanatidsm, and the sensual irritation without 
which the visionary science has not even a fact. I cannot 
enter into the details of the miserable and disgusting cir- 
comstances which fbUowed. Excess of villainy brought the 
whole affair before a court of justice, and the Prussian pub* 
lie. It was dear, that what was to become the living wit- 
ness of their guUt, had met with foul play, and the enragecl 
father preferred agunst the professor an accusation m a 
oime which is next to murder, or rather, which threatena 
a double murder. The judges ordered the redpes of cer- 
tain medicines which the Doctor had administered to the 
lady to be submitted to three medical gentlemen for their 
opinion. The report of these gentlemen rendered it impos^^ 
tible to convict ut W— -— of having used the drugs di- 
nctiy for his infamous purpose ; but as, in certain drcum* 
■tances, their indirect operation would lead to the same is- 
8ue» the profesdoniJ persons gave it as their opinion, that the 
professor, npt only a physidan in high practice, but like- 
wise an instructor of youth, was bound to explain on what 
grounds he had administered medicines of a most suspi- 
dous class, in circumstances where no prudent medicid man 
would have mescribed them. The man did not choose to 
do himself ma justice ; hut the court did not think then 
was suffident evidence to convict him of the direct charge ; 
and, without a oonviction, the govemmeat did not think it 
right to dismiss him. The eensorship, however, docs net 
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soTy though appointed to teach a particular sdence, 
is left to his own discretion as to the manner in 
which he will teach it : and the Protestant univer- 
sities are accustomed to hoast of this liberty as an 
advantage which they enjoy over their Catholic 
rivalsy with whom the haw as well as the whai of 
public teaching, and even the text books that shall 
be used, are laid down by positive rule; In the 
former, the professor is left entirely to the freedom 
of his own will. In the course of one session, that 
is, in about fire months, he may go through his 
science, and immediately begin it again in the next ; 
but in general, he adopts a plan by which more fees 
are brought in, and the science is perhaps better 
taught. He breaks down his subject into sepa- 
rate courses, which are carried on simultaneously ; 
for he either devotes a certun number of days in 
the week to one, and the rest to another, or he 
lectures tn^o or three hours a-day. Thus everything 
is taught more in detail, the professors get more 
m<mey, and have much harder labour. But they are 
a race most patient of toil. It has been said of 
Michaelis, that he was so identified with his pro- 
fession, that he never was happy but when read- 
ing lectures, and that all the days in his calendar 
were white except the holidays. His mantle seems 
to have descended on the greatest part of his fol- 
lowers b^itween the Vistula and the Rhine. At 
Jena, Staik, whose peculiar department is the ob- 
stetric art, was lecturing at one hour on the theory^ 
and^ at a second, in the Lying-in-Hospital, on the 



seem to liave presented any obstacle to the publication of 
die details. Professor W— ^ has lost his character, but 
ntains his chair. 
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practice oF midwifery ; at a third, upon surgery ; 
at a fourth, on the diseases of the eye, and, at a 
fifll), was gimg clinical lectures in the Infirmary. 
Kieser, another celebrated member of the same 
faculty, was occupying two different hours vudi 
two separate courses in medicine ; for a third, he 
announced animal magnetism ; and for a fourth, 
the anatomy and physiology of plants. Of the two 
properly medical courses, the first was general pa- 
thology ; the second, which, if taken at all, must 
be taken and paid for as a separate course, was a 
particular part of the general doctrine, inflamma- 
tions, but treated more in detail* 

One of our own professors, who, though recei- 
ving four times the money, impatiently reckons 
every hour till his five brief months of moderate 
labour be past, could not hold out for a single 
year among the^e gentlemen, for they have two 
sessions in the year, each about five months. Their 
only period of relaxation is an interval of a month 
between one session and the other, which, how- 
ever^ they generally contrive to stretch out to six 
weeks^ by finishing the one course a few days ear- 
lier, and commencing the other a few days later, 
than strict rule allows. The professor who lec- 
tured on the Pandects was reading four hours a- 
day, two of them successively; — an enormous 
task both for him and his pupils. This ^^artment 
being so heavy, three gentlemen of the juridical 
faculty read the Pandects in their turn. 

The lawyers have thus hard work, but they are 
likewise much more amply provided for than their 
brethren ; their salaries, and the fees derived from 
students, do not constitute one- half of their emo- 
luments. The juridical faculty, in every Germm 
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uniTeraity, forms a court of appeal for the whole 
Confederation. In all the states, the loslsg party 
in a cause had the right of appealing toan nniver* 
nty ; this right was confirmed hy the Act of Con- 
federation ; and even the native Foram, if it find 
difficulties which require the assistance of more 
profound jurisconsults, may send the case to 
judgment to an university. In all these appeals, 
the members of the juridical faculty become judges; 
they receive no salary for this part of their duty, 
but they are entitled to certain fees paid by the 
litigants, which, at Jena, I have heard estimated 
as being at least equal to the professorial sa* 
lary. To this union of the bench with the chair 
are undoubtedly to be ascribed, in some measure, 
the distinguished legal talents which have at all 
times adorned the German universities, and which, 
in the present day, are far from being extinct. The 
theoretical studies of the academician are thus 
daily brought to the test of practice, and he sees, 
at every moment, how his logical deductions work 
in the afi^rs of ordinary life. The prince, like* 
wise, had thus a direct interest to fill these chairs 
with distinguished men ; for, the greater the quantity 
of profitable business,, the smsJler was the neces* 
sity for supplying or increasing salaries at his own 
expense. 

The lawyers of Jena have still a third source of 
toil and emolument, equal to either of the prece- 
ding, because they constitute the Ober'appeUatioM- 
Crericht, or Supreme Court of Appeal, not only 
for the grand duchy, but likewise for the other 
small Saxon Houses, and the two branches of ' 
Reuss.* This plurality of offices is not, perhaps, 

• By the Act of Confederation it is provided, that every 
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very fiAFOorable to tbe independence of the jud- 
ges ; for, though not remoyable from the bench, 
yet, in conseqnence of the decision of the Land- 
tag already referred to, they can be removed from 
their chairs at the pleasure of the Grand Duke ; 
and it is perfectly natural, that the fears of the re- 
movable professor should influence the conduct of 
the irremovable judge. The poverty, however, of 
these little governments, renders such an accumu- 
lation of offices indispensable ; for, unless a man 
were thus allowed to insure a competency, the 
finances could not maintain such a supreme tri- 
bunal as would C4>mmand the public respect, and 
place its members above the temptation of stoop- 
mg to unworthy gains. The proceedings in all 
cases are entirely in writing, and not a human 
being is admitted to witness them. ^' I can show 
you the room, the table, and the chairs," said a 
member of the court, <' but I can do nothing more, 
for you." It is strange enough that though, in 
the conflict of modem politics, the professors of 
Jena have been cried down. as being leavened 
with a portion of liberalism approaching to trea- 
son, yet the lawyers, with all their talent and po- 
litical liberality, display a rooted dislike to trial 
by jury, and the publicity of judicial proceedings. 
1 he labours of Feuerbach, however, on the other 



state whose population does not amount to three hundred 
thousand soius, shall unite itself with others sufficiently po- 
pulous to make up that number, for the erection of a com- 
mon Supreme Court of AppeaL The jurisdiction of that 
of Jena extends to the territories of Weimar, Ootha, Co- 
bourg, Meinungen, and Hilburghausen ; and to these have 
been added the petty families of Reuss, from the proxim- 
ity of their territories to the Saxon duchies. 
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side, have not been without effect. The same 
lawyers who detest juries^ are willing to admit 
publicity in criminal trials ; bnt they cannot think 
of it with patience -in civil suits ; first, because 
people would take no interest in them ; secondly, 
because, though they did, they would not under- 
stand them ; thirdly, because, though they did un- 
derstand them, they have no right to know other 
people's private affairs. 

The mode of teaching is almost entirely the 
same as in the Scottish universities. The students 
live where they choose, and how they choose, ha- 
ving no connexion with the university, except 
subjection to its discipline, which they do not 
much regard, and attendance at the appointed 
hour in &e professor's lecture-room, where no- 
body knows whether they be present or not. The 
lectures are given in German, and, after a small 
theatre, like that of Weimar, there are few surer 
means of mastering this beautiful, but difficult 
language, than to attend the prelections of a Pro- 
fessor on some popular topic, such as history. 
There is no particular university-building set 
apart for the classes ; at least, the building which 
bears the name is not applied to that purpose ; it 
contains only the library and the jail. Such of 
the professors as have small classes assemble them 
in their own dwelling-houses. Others, who can 
boast of a more numerous auditory, have larger 
halls in different parts of the town. There is not 
a class-room in Jena which would contain more 
than two hundred persons ; and, now that its ho- 
noura have been blighted, that is a greater num- 
ber than any of its learned men can hope to col- 
lect. Till of late years, however, the Profeosor of 
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History, an extremely able and popular gentle* 
mauy nsed to hare a much more numerous audi-* 
tory. When he occasionally delivered a tmMicttMiy 
the overflowing audience filled even the court; 
the windows were thrown open, and his resound- 
ing voice was heard distinctly in every comer. 

Nothing can exceed the orderly behaviour of 
the students ; they seem to leave all their oddities 
at the door. Savage though they be esteemed, a 
stranger may hotpUize, as they call it, among 
them in perfect si^ety, even without putting him- 
self under the wing of a professor. Every man 
takes his seat quietly, puts his bonnet beneath 
him, or in his pocket, unfolds his small portfolio, 
and produces an inkhora, armed below with a 
sharp iron spike, by which he fixes it firmly in the 
wooden desk before him. The teacher has notes 
and his text-book before him, but the lecture is 
not properly read ; those, at least, which I heard, 
were spoken, and the professor stood. This mode 
of communication is advisable only when a man 
is thoroughly master of his subject, but perhaps it 
is susceptible of much more effect than the read- 
ing of a manuscript. Above all, Martin, the Pro- 
fessor of Criminal Law, and Luden, the Profes- 
sor of History, harangue with a vivacity and ve- 
hemence, which render listlessness or inattention 
impossible. 

Thus the hour is spent in listening, and it is 
left entirely to the young men themselves to make 
what use ihey may think proper, or no use at all* 
of what they have heard. There is no other su* 
perintendence of their studies, than that of the 
professor in hb pulpit, telling them what he him- 
self knows ; there are no arrangements to secure. 
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in any degree, either attendance or application* 
Tbd received maxim is, that it is right to tell 
them what they ought to do ; hut that it would 
be neither proper nor usefol to take care that they 
do it, or prevent them from heing as idle and ig« 
norant as they choose. 

Once outside of the class-room, the Burschen 
show themselves a much less orderly race ; if they 
submit to be ruled one hour daily by a professor, 
ihey rule him, and every other person, during all 
the rest of the four and twenty. The duels of the 
day are generally foi^ht out early in the morning : 
ihe spare hours of the forenoon and afternoon are 
spent in fencing, in renouminffy^^ihat is, in doing 
things which inEike people stare at them, — and in 
providing duels for the morrow. In the even- 
ing, the various clans assemble in their commerz-« 
houses, to besot themselves with beer and tobacco ; 
and it is long after midnight before the last strains 
of the last songs die away upon the streets. Wine 
is not the staple beverage, for Jena is not in a 
wine country, and the students have learned to 
place a sort of pride in drinking beer. Yet, with 
a very natural contradiction, over their pots of 
beer they vociferate songs in praise of the grape, 
and swig their ji^ with as much glee as a Bursche 
of Heidelberg brandishes his romer of Rhenislu 
Amid all their multifarious and peculiar strains 
of jovialty, I never heard but one in praise of the 
less noble liquor i* 

* It is scarcely necessary to say, that these rude rhymes 
are not translated from any idea that they possess poetical 
merit, but merely to (tow the character of the Burschei|« 
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Com^s brothers, be jovial, while life creeps alonff ; 
Make the walls rin^ around us with laughter ana gong. 
Though wine, it is true, be a rarity here. 
We'll be jolly a^ gods with tobaeco and beer. 
YivallerfdUeraUera. 

Corpus Juris, avannt ! To the door with the Pandects f 
Aw§y with Theology's texts, dogmas and sects ! 
Fonl Medicine, begone I At the beard of our revels, 
9rotbe», Muses like these give a man the blue, deyili^ 
Vi rallerallerallera. , 

One can't always be studying ; a carouse, op occasion, 
Is a sine qua non in a man's education ; 
One is bound to get muddy and. mad now and t^ien ; 
But oar beer jugs are empty.-^ fill th^m,aga|n. 
VivallexalleralleiL 

A band of, these youi^g, men, tfau^, assembled, in. 
an ale-hQnse in. the evening^ presents as straifge a 
contrast as can well be imagined to all correct 
ideas not only of, studious academical tiai^quilli-. 
fy, but even of respectable conduct ; yet| in re-' 
{training from the nightly observances^ they would, 
think themselves guilty of. a. less pardonable de-, 
reliction of their academic character, and a more, 
direct treason against the indepc^ndenpe of. Ger- 
npiany, than if they subscribed to the. Austrian; 
Observer, or never attended for.a j^ipgle hour the, 
r^tures for which they paidv Step into the pub-' 
Gc room of that inn, on the opposite side. of tb^. 
ijiiarket-place, for it is the mqst respec^bl^ in thf^^ 
town. On opening the door, you must use your, 
ears, not your eyes, for nothing is yet visible ex- 
cept a dense mass of smoke, occupying space^ 

sti'ains, and of the academicians, perhaps, who compose ' 
imd^ing theln. ' ^ > 
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"eo&cesttne eveiy things in it and b'eymid it, ifhiriit- 
iHited witb'a.Susky Ujlrt, you knoV not bdw, atird 
%en£ng forth from Hs bowels ^11 the varied s6ih)d& 
i>f mirth and revelry. As the 6ye gradually accus* 
toms itself to the atmosphere, htmian visages are 
iseeu diMly dawning through the lurid dloud : then 
jbewter jugs 'begin to glimmer faintly In their 
xteighboufhodd ; stnd/ as the smoke from the phial 
^dually fifhaped itself into the Mendly Asmfo- 
deusy the man and liis jug slowly assmne a de- 
iSned and corporeal form. Yo^ ca^ now tottet 
^long between the two Ibi^g ^bl^s which have 
'i^nmg lip, as if by enc%antti!ietat ; by ^e' Itoe y^ 
liave reached Hhe huge stbve* at the fahher end; 
you have before you the paradise of German Bur- 
sch^n, destitute only of 'its Houris: every man 
Vith his bonnet on his head, a pot of beer in his 
hand, a pipe or segar in his mouth, 'and a song 
iipon his lips, never doubting but that he and his 
companions are training themselves to be the re- 
generatoi^ of Europe, that they are the true re^ 
'presentative^ 6f the manlinei^s and independency 
'of the German character, and the only models of 
tL free, gener6tis, and high-minded youth. The^ 
lay their hands wpcfa their jngs, and vow the fibe- 
ration of Germany ; they stop a second pipe, or 
iight a second segar, and stt'ear that the Holy AU 
'liance is an uhdean thing. ' 

The songs of these studious revellers often bear 
a particular character. They are, indeed, mostly 
convivial, but many of them contain a peci;liar 
tfdin of feeling, springing from the peculiar mbdes 
"^tf thinking of uie Butscheh — ^hazy aspirations af^r 
patriotism and liberty, of neither of ^^hich havie 
they any idea, except that every Bursche is bounld 
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to adore them, and myatical aUoaioiis to some tm- 
known chivalry that dwells in a fencing bout, or 
in the cabalistical ceremony, with which the tour, 
naments conclude, of running the weapon through 
a hat. Out of an university town, these effusions 
would be utterly insipid, just as so many of the 
native Venetian canzonette lose all their effect, 
when sung any where but in Venice, or by any 
other than a Venetian. Thus, their innumerable 
hymns to the rapier, or on the moral, intellectual^ 
and political effects of climbing up poles, and toss- 
ing the bar, would be unintelligible to all who do 
not know their way of thinking, and must appear 
ridiculous to every one who cannot enter inte 
their belief, that these chivalrous exercises con* 
stitute the essence of manly honour ; but they 
themselves chant these tournament songs ( Tour" 
nier-lieder) with an enthusiastic solemnity which, 
to a third party, is irresistibly ludicrous. The 
period when they took arms against France was 
as fertile in songs as in deeds of valour. Many 
of the former are excellent in their way, thougn 
there was scarcely a professional poet in the band, 
except young Kdmer. These, with the more deep 
and intense strains of Amdt, will always be fa- 
vourites, because they were the productions of 
times, and of a public feeling, unique in the history 
of Germany. Where no reference is made to 
fencing tournaments, or warlike recollections, 
there is nevertheless the distinct impress of Bui:* 
Schen feelings. 

The following may be taken as a satisfactory 
example of the ordinary genus of university mia« 
strelsy. It is, by way pf eminence, the Hymn, 
or Burschen-Song, of Jena ; it contains all the 
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texts ^hich furnish materials for the amplificar 
tions of college rhirmesters, and shows better thai^ 
a tedious descriptioD^ how they view the world. 



Pledge round, brothers ; Jena for ever ! hazsa ! 
The resolve to be free is abroad in the land ; 
The PhilistiAe* bums to be j(^*d with our band. 

For the Burschen are free* 

iPledge round, then ; our country for ever ! liuxza ! 
While you stand like your fathers as pure and as true, 
Forget not the debt to posterity due, 

For the Buischen are free. 

Fledge xbund to our Prince, then, ye Burschen ! huzza ! 

?e Swtoe our old honours and rights to maintain, 
nd we vow Inm eur love, while a drbp*s in a vein. 
For the Burschen are free. » 

Pledge round to the. love of fair woman ! huzza ! 
If there be who the feeling of woman offends* 
For him is no place among freemen or friends ; 

But the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round to the stout soul of man, too ! huzza ! 
liove, singhig, and wine, are the proofs of his might* 
And who Jmows not all three is a pitiful wight ; 

But the Burschen are'f^. 

Pledge round to the free word of freemen ! huzza ! 
Who knows what the truth is, yet trembles to br^ve 
The might that woidd crush it, is a cowardly sUv^ ; 

But the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round, then, each bold deed for ever ! huzza I 
Who tremblingly ponders how daring may end, 
WOl crouch like a minion, when power Uds hun bend ; 

But the Burschen are flree. 



* That is, -the people. 

k2 
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Pledge xound, then, the Buxscben for ever I huzza I 
Till the world goes in rags, when the last day comes o*er us^ 
Ijdt each Bunche stand faithful, and join in our chorus, 
. The Burschen are free. 

If they erer give vent in song to the democra- 
tic and sang^oinary resolres which are averred to 
render them so dangerous, it must he in their 
more secret conclaves ; for, in the strains which 
enliven their ordinary potations, there is nothing 
more definite than in the ahove prosaic effusion; 
There are many vague declamations ahout free- 
dom and counlry, but no allusions to particular 
persons, particular governments, or particular 
plans. The only change of government I ever 
knew proposed in their cantilenes, is one to which 
despotism itself could not object. 

Let times to come come as they may, 

And empires rise and fall ; 
Let Fortune rule as Fortune will. 

And wheel upon her ball ; 
High upon Bacchus' losdly brow 

Our diadem shall shine ; 
And Joy, we'll crown her for his queen. 

Their capital the Rhine. 

In Heidelberg's huge tun shall sit - 

The Council of our State ; 
And on our own Johannisberg 

The Senate shall debate. 
Amid the vines of Burgundy 

-Our Cabinet riiidl reign ; 
Our Lords and faithful Commons Hous^ 

Assemble in Champaigne. 

Only the Cabinet of Constantinople could set it- 
self, with any good grace, against such a reform. 
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But, worae than idly as no small portion of 
time is spent by the great body of the academic 
youth in these nightly debauches, this is only one, 
and by no means the most distinguishing or 
troublesome, of their peculiarities ; it is the un- 
conquerable spirit of clanship, prevalent among 
them, which has given birth to their violence and 
insubordination ; for it at once cherishes the spirit 
of opposition to all regular discipline, and consti- 
tutes an united body to give that opposition effect* 
The house of Hanover did not find more difficulty 
in reducing to tranquillity the clans of the High- 
lands of Scotland, llian the Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar would encounter in eradicating the Lands'^ 
fnannschaften from among the four hundred stu* 
dents of Jena, and inducing them to conduct them- 
selves like orderly, well-bred young men. The 
iMndsnumnschafien themselves are by no meana 
a modem invention, though it is believed, that the 
secret organization which they give to the students 
all over Germany» has, of late years, been used ta 
liew purposest . The name is entirely descriptive 
of the tlung, a Countrymanshipf an association of 
persons from the same country, or the same pro-, 
viace of a country. These A*atemities do not 
arise from the constitution of the university, nor 
are they acknowledged by it; on the contrary^ 
they are proscribed both by the laws of the uni<^ 
versity, and the government of the country. They 
do not exist for any academical purpose, for the 
young men have no voice in any thing connected 
with the university ; to be a. member of one is an 
academical misdemeanour, yet there are few stu- 
dents who do not belong to one or another. They 
are associations of students belonging to the same. 
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proiriiice,fortIte pulpodeof enaUlingeach^tlittB buck- 
ed by all, to carry through his own mde will, let it 
be what it may, and, of late years, it is ar^rred, to 
propagate wild political reveries, if not to foment 

Elitical cabals. They are regularly organised; 6ach 
s its president, clerk, and (ioaticillors, who fortd 
what is called the Convent of the Landsmftnn- 
^chaft. This bodv manages it« funds, and has the 
direction of its affitirs^ if It hare afiahis. It like- 
wise enjoys the honour of flghtbg all 'ilu^ls prdi 
pattia, for so they are named wfadn ihe interest 
or honour, not of an individual, but of the whole 
fraternity, has been attacked. The assembled 
presidents of the diffi^rent Landsmaiinschaften iii 
A university constitute the senwr convent. ThLsr 
Supreme tribuhal does not interfere in the private 
a;ffidrs of the particular bodies, but decides In all 
inatters that concern the whole niassof Burschen, 
and watches over the strict observance df the ge- 
neral academic code which they have enacted for 
themselves. The meetings of bdth tribtnals itre' 
held frequently and regtdarly, but tHth so mttch 
decrecy, that the most vigitant pbUce has been nn- 
able to reach them. They have cost Ynaity a pro.* 
fessor many a sleepless night. The governments 
HCold the senates, to if they trifled wttfa, or eVen 
eonnived at^ the evil ; the senates lose lA patfedce 
With the governments, for thinking it so e^siy ft' 
matter to discover what Bufschen are redolvea to 
keep concealed The exertions of both have only 
sufficed to drive the Landsmabnschaften into deep- 
er concealment. From the incessant qtiarrels aiid^ 
uproars, and the instantaneous union of all to op- 
j^se aiiy measure of general discipline about to be 
enforced^ the whole dehnte often sees plainly, that' 
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these bodies are in active operation, without being 
able either to ascertain who are their members^ or 
to pounce upon their secret conclaves. 

Since open war was thus declared against them 
by the government, secrecy has become indispen- 
sable to their existence, and the Bursche scruples 
at nothing by which this secrecy may be insured* 
The most melancholy consequence of this is, that^ 
as every man is bound by the code to esteem the 
preservation of the Landsmannschaft his first duty, 
every principle of honour is often trampled under 
foot to maintain it. In some universities it was 
provided by the code that a student, when called 
before the senate to be examined about a suspected 
Landsmannschaft, ceased to be a member, and 
thus he could safely say that he belonged to no 
such institution. In others, it was provided, that 
such an inquiry should operate as an ipso facto disi* 
solution of the body itself, till the investigation 
should be over; and thus every member could 
safely swear that no such association was in exist* 
ence. There are cases where the student, at his 
admission into the fraternity, gives his word of ho- 
nour to do every thmg in his power to spread a 
belief that no sutui association exists, and if he shall 
be questioned either by the senate or the police, 
steadfastly to deny it. Here and there the profes- 
sors fell on the expedient of gradually extirpating 
them, by taking from every new student, at his 
matriculation, a solemn promise that he would not 
join any of these bodies ; but where such princi* 
pies are abroad, promises are useless, for deceit is 
reckoned a duty. The more moderate convents 
left it to the conscience of the party himself to 
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decide, whether he was bound In faanour by sued 
ft promise ; but the code ofLeipzigyiis it has been 
printed, boldly declares every promise of Hiis kitid 
Void, and those who hare exacted it punishably 
^oreorer, it invests the senior convent, in general 
terms, with the power of giving any man a dispen^ 
*sation from his word of honour, if it shall see caudcj, 
1>tit confines this privilege, in money i&att^rs, to 
cases where he has been enormbtisly cheated. 
'Thus the code of university Landsmanns^hafteii, 
while it prates of nothing but the pomt of honour, 
'and directs to that centre all its fontastic ^'egulr- 
tions, sets out with a violation of every thing fao^ 
iiourable. Such are the tenets 'of men who chat- 
W tlnceasingly about liberty and patriotism, and 
liave perpetually in their mouths such phrases as, 
'* the Burschen lead a free, honourable, and inde- 
"pendent life, in the cultivation of every social and 
patriotic virtue." Thus do moral iniquities becomb 
'virtues in their eyes, if they forward the ends, oar 
'are necessary to the continued eitistenc«, of a 
Vordiless and mischievous association ; and wfab 
'can tell how far this process of measuring honouSr 
ly imagined expediency may corrupt the wbofe 
moral sense ? Is it wonderful that Sand, taugbt 
'to consider deceit, prevarication, or breach of pro- 
'mise as virtues, when useful to a particular cause, 
should have regarded assassination in the samb 
light, when the shedding of blood was to consecrate 
doctrines which he looked upon as holy ? 

Hie students who have not thought proper to 
join any of these associations are few in numtM^r, 
and in point of estimation, form a dass still mone 
'despised and insulted than the Philistines them- 
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aelves. Every Bursche thinks it dishonourable 
to hs^ve communication with them ; they are adf 
mitted to no carousal ; they are debaired from allf 
balls anfl public festivals by which the youth con-^ 
trive to make themselves notorious and ridiculous^ 
Such privations would not be severely felt by them, 
but they are farther exposed to every species of 
contempt and insult ; to abuse them is an accept-^ 
able service to Germany ; in the cla88*roomy apd 
on the street, they must be taught that they arOi 
'^ cowardly slaves ;'* and all this». because they will; 
not throw themselves into the fetters of a self«; 
created fraternity. However they may be outra«j 
ged, they are entitled neither to redress nor to pro- 
tection ; shoidd any of them resent the maltreat*^ 
ment heaped upon him, he brings down on him- 
self the vengeance of the whole mass of initiated; 
youngsters ; for, to draw every man within the cir-^ 
cle is a common object of all the clans ; he who, 
joins none is the enemy of all. Blows which tho) 
Etjorschen have proscribed among themselves, aa^ 
unworthy of gentlemen, are allowed against the; 
<<,Wild Ones, — ^for sucii is the appellation given 
to these quiet sufferers, from the caution with^ 
which, they must steal along, trembling at th^ pre*, 
sence.of a Comment Bursche, and exiled, as they • 
are, from the refined intercourse of Comment- 
houses to the wilds and deserts of civilized society. 
Others, unable to hold out against the insolence^ 
and contempt, of the young men among whoin they, 
are compelled to live, in an evil hour seek refuge ^ 
beneath the wing of a LfLndinoannschafU These; 
are named Remmcen^ or Renouncers. Having re->. 
nounced the state of nature, th^y stu^, in aqi^c^^ 
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itaical cirilizatioii, a degree above the obstiiiate 
'< Wild Ones ;'* but yet they do not acquire^ by 
their tardy and compelled submission, a fall claim 
to all Burschen-rights, They are merely entitled 
to the protection of the fratjemity which they have 
joined, and every member of it will ran every man 
through the body who dares to insult them, in 
word or deed, otherwise than is prescribed by the 
Burschen code. By abject submission to the wiU 
of their imperious protectors, they purchase the 
right of being abused and stabbed only according 
to rule, instead of being kicked and knocked down 
contrary to all rule. 

Associations are commonly formed for purposes 
of good-will and harmony ; but the very object of 
the Landsmannschaften is quarrelling. So soon 
as a number of these fraternities exist, they be- 
come the sworn foes of each other, except wnen a 
common danger drives them to make common 
cause. Each aspires at being the dominant body 
in the university, and, if not the most respected^ 
at least the most feared in the town. They could 
be tolerated, if the subject of emulation were, 
which should be victor at cricket or foot*ball ; h 
would even be laudable if they contended which 
should produce the greatest number of decent scho- 
lars. But unfortunately, the ambitious contest of 
German Burschen is simply, who shall be most 
successful at renaumingf, that is, at doing some- 
thing, no matter what, which will make people 
stare at them, and talk about them ; or, who shall 
produce the greatest number of scandals^ that is, 
who shall fight the greatest number of duels, or 
cause them to be. fought ; or^ who will show the 
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qnickeet invention, and the readiest hand, in re- 
fisting all attempts, civil or academical^ to inter- 
fi^re with their vagaries. If opportunities of mor- 
tifying each other do not occur, they must he made ; 
the merest trifles are sufficient to give a pretext 
for serious quarrels, and the sword is immediately 
drawn to decide them, the '^ consummation de- 
voutly to he wished," which is at bottom the grand 
object of the whole. At Jena the custom has been 
allowed to grow up of permitting the students to 
give balls ; the Senate has only tried to make them 
decent, by confining them to the Rose, an inn be- 
longing to the university, and therefore under its 
control. If they be given any where else, the 
BuTSchen cannot expect the company of the fa- 
shionable ladies of Jena, the wives and daughters 
of the professors. Now, a Landsmaanschaft which 
giyes a ball, renofwns superbly ; it makes itself dis- 
tinguishedj and it must, therefore, be mortified. 
The other Burschen station themselves at the door, 
or below the windows ; they hoot, yell, sing, whis- 
tle, and make all sorts of infernal noises, occasion- 
ally completing the joke by breaking the windows. 
This necessarily brings up an abundant crop of 
scarukUs ; and it can easily happen, that as much 
Mood is shed next morning, as there was negus 
drunk the night before. A Landsmannschaft had 
incautiously announced a ball before engaging the 
Biusicians; the others immediately engaged the 
only band of which Jena could boast, for a con- 
cert on the same evening. The dancers would 
have been under the necessity of either sacri- 
ficing their fete, or bringing over an orchestra 
from Weimar ; but the quarrel was prevented from 

YOL. I. L 



GOJpiog to extremes by lie, non-dancers gifriog tip« 
their right jover the ficl41er9» on conditkm. that the 
ball ahoold be considered aa giyen by the i^<4e. 
body of Bac8chen, not byrsiiy.pairticalar fraternity*.' 
A number of atudenta took it into their heads toi 
erect themselves into an independent dachy, whioht 
they named after the village in the neighbonriiood> 
Qfif Jena, whither they regolarly repaired Ito driakr 
beer, H^ who coold drink.most was elected Duke,) 
%nd the great officers of his court were appointed: 
in the sam^ way, according to their capacity ioit\ 
liquor. To complete the farcci they paraded, 
tjale town* Though all this might- be ^ctivmelyj 
good for >8ot8 and chUdren^ in students it was ex** 
q^isitely ridiculous ; but it attracted notice ; it was 
% piece of successful renouminfff and their btetbreni 
could not tamely submit to be thrown, into the* 
shade* A numW of others forthwith erected 
themselves into a free town of the empire— >todc . 
their name from another neighbouring viUage-^' 
elected their Bnrgomasteri Syndic, and .Counciilrv 
lors — and, habited in the. official garb of Ham^. 
burgh or Frankfort, made their procession on foot» : 
to mark their contempt of ducal, pomp, and poini 
themsfelves out as frugal citiz^s* Theitwopartieax 
now came in contact with each other; and it waa. 
daily expected, that their reciprocal caricatures^', 
like angry negotiations, would prove the fcnenm* ' 
ners of an open war between his Ser^e^Ughnesar 
apd th9 Free Town, 

The^individaal Bursche^ in his academkal cba* . 
rac^r, is animsfted by the same paltry, arrogant, 
q^ai^elsome, domineering disposition. When f " 
ly ioyimed with;tImiBpirit of iis secti naiaok 
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^tomtrand res|)ect from *lmn, for he knows no sn- 
^rior to'%iinself sad his comrades. A few years 
-ago> the'Bmpress'of Russia, when she was at Wei- 
'inar^ Visi^ the imiTer^ty Museum of Jena. 
'Anfedii^ the ^litndeirts Who had assembled to see 
*iier^ one' was dhserred to keep his bonnet on his 
|liead^ tend his pipe in his month, as her Imperial 
Majesty passed. The Fhyrector called the yonng 
tean hkf6te Mmytrnd' remonstrated with him on hiis 
Ttfdeness. The defence was in the genuine spirit 
^f Btimchenism : << I am a free man ; what is an 
^Empress to me ?" Fall of lofty unintelligible no- 
tions of his own importance and high Tocation^ 
'misled by hidicrously erroneous ideas bf honour, 
Itnd hurried on by tlie example "of all ^uround him, 
^e*true Bursdhe swaggers and renowns, choleric, 
•Ifaw, and overbearing. He measures his own ho- 
lekOur,' because his companions measure it, by the 
iiumber of tcandMi he has fought ; but neither he 
-nOr they ever waste a thought on what they havJB 
"heeh fought for. To hare fought unsuccessfully 
"is ha^; but if he wishes to become a respected 
tmd iiffiaential personage, not to have fought at all 
'is infinitely worse. He, therefore, does not fight 
*to resent insolence, but he insults, or takes offence, 
*tfaat he may have a pretext for fighting. The leo- 
'tnre-TOoms are but secondary to the fencing-school ; 
'that is his temple ; the rapier is his god, and the 
Comment is the gospel by which he swears. 

' This Vommenty as it is called, is the Burscheh 
'Pandects, the general code to 'V^ich all the Land^- 
ttiannschaften are subject. However numerotfe 
'the latter maybe in a university, there is but one 
^oniment, and this venerable body of law descends 
\from generation to generation, in the special keep- 
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ing of the senior conrent. It is the holy Tolnme^ 
whose minutest regulations must neither be ques* 
tioned nor slighted; what it allows cannot be 
wrong, and what it prohibits cannot be right. 
<< He has no Comment in him/' used to be a pro- 
Terbial expression for a stupid fellow. It r^ulates 
the mode of election of the superior officers, fixes 
the relation of << Wild ones" and << Renonncers'* 
to the true Burschen, and of the Burschen to each 
other ; it provides punishment for various o{^ 
fences, and commonly denounces excommunication 
lu^ainst thieves and cheaters at play— especially if 
the cheating be of any very gross kind. But the 
point of honour is its soul. The comment is, in 
reality, a code^ arrangiag the manner in whic^ 
Burschen shall quarrel with each other, and how 
the quarrel, once begun, shall be terminated. It 
fixes, with the most pedantic solicitude, a graduik* 
ted scale of offensive words, and the style and de- 
gree of satisfaction that may be demanded for each* 
The scale rises, or is supposed to rise, in enormi'« 
ty, till it reaches the atrocious expression, Dumm 
mer Junge^ (stupid youth,) which contains with^ 
in itself every possible idea of insult, and can be 
atoned for only with blood. The particular de- 
grees of the scale may vary in different universi- 
ties ; but the principle of its construction is the 
same in all, and in all << stupid youth" is the boil* 
ing point. If you are assailed with any epithet 
which stands below stupid yovih in the scale of 
contumely, you are not bound immediately to 
challenge ; you may " set yourself in advantage i" 
—that is, you may retort on the offender witib an 
epithet which stands higher than the one he has 
applied to you. Then your opponent may retort, 
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tf yoa have left him room, in the same way, hf 
rtomg a degree above y<m ; and thus the conr^ 
teoQS tetiBs of the Comment may be bandied be- 
iween yoa, ^11 one or the other finds only the 
highest atep of the ladder nnoccnpied, and is 
eompelled to pronounce the *< stnpia youth/' to 
which, there is no reply but a challenge. I do 
liot say that this is the ordinary practice ; in ge*^ 
nendyh comes to a challenge at once; but such is 
the theory of the Comment. Whoever submits 
to any of these epithets, without eithin- isettiUg 
himself in advantage, or giving a challenge, is 
fsrthwhh punished by the comment with VertkisSf 
or theteisser excommunication — for there is a tem- 
porary ttnd a pi^rpetual VerehisSf something like 
liie iMser and greater excommunication in eccle- 
aiMlicai discipline. He may recover his rights imd 
Hs honour, l^ fighting, within a given time, with 
mie momher of ea<ih of the existing XandsmamN 
uSntden ; htit if he allows the fixed time to pass 
iidlhwit doing so, the sentence becomes inevoca^ 
Me-: 'BO human power can restore him to his ho- 
MMTs and hia rights ; he is declared infamous fdr 
ei^er ; the same pafBishmeilt is denouaced against 
all who hold interiSOorse with hkn ; every mode of 
tasult, real or vertml, ia allowable and laudable 
agakiat iiim « he is put to the ban of this acaderat-* 
M empire, and stands alone among his companions, 
the butt of unceasidg contumely and scorn. 

In the cotiduet of the duel itself, the Comment 
deseenda to the minutent parideulata. The dress, 
the weapons, tfaRS distance, the value ctf difltirent' 
k»da of llfmsts, thie length to which the ifroti shidf 
he bare^ and a thousand other itdnutfsB^ are a!l fix-^^ 
u . . . . ..' . ^Z ' ■ -'• 
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ed^ and hare, at least, the merit of preyenting ererf 
unfair advantage. In some uniTersities the sabres 
in others the rapier, is the academical weapon ; 
pistols nowhere. The weapon nsed at Jena is 
what they call a Sehldger, It is a straight blade, 
about throe feet and a half long, and three^sorner* 
ed like a bayonet. The hand is protected by a 
drcular plate of tin, eight or ten inches in dtame* 
ter, which some burlesque poets, who have bad 
tl.e audacity to laugh at Burschenism, have pro^ 
faned with the appellation of ^< The Soup Plate of 
Honour,** The handle can be separated from the 
blade, and the soup plate from both,<-~all this iot 
purposes of concealment. The handle is put in the 
pocket, the plate is buttoned under the coat^ the 
blade is sheathed in a walking-stick, and thus the 
parties proceed unsuspected to the place of com** 
bat, as if they were going out for a morning strolL 
The tiering triangular blade necessarily becomes 
roundish towards the point ; therefore, no thmsfc 
counts, unless it be so deep that the orifice of the 
wound is three-cornered ; for, as the Comment has 
it, << no affair is to be decided in a trifling siui 
childish way merelY pro formal* Besides the se« 
conds, an umpire and a surgeon must be present^ 
but the last is always a medical student, that be 
may be under the Comment-obligation to secrecy^f 
All parties present are bound not to reyeid what 
passes, without distinction of consequences, if ttr 
has been fEurly done ; the same promise is exacted 
from those who may come accidentally to knoW- 
any thing of the matter ; to give information or 
evidence against a Bursche, in regard to any thing 
not contrary to the Comment, is an inexpiable o{n 
fence. Thus life may easily be lost without the 
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po68ibility of discorery ; for authority is depriyedi 
as far as possible, of every means by which it 
might get at the troth. It is perfectly trae, that 
mortal combats are not frequent^ partly from the 
average equality of skill, every man being in the 
daily practice of his weapon, partly because there 
is ohea no small portion of gasconade in the war- 
like propensities of these young persons ; yet nei- 
ther are they so rare as many people imagine. It 
does not happen, indeed, that either of the parties 
is killed on the spot ; but the wounds often super* 
induce other mortal ailments ; and still more fre- 
quently, they lay the foundation of diseases which 
cling to the body through life. A professor, who 
perbips has had better opportunities of learning 
the working of the system than any of his col- 
leagues, assured me, that instances are by no 
means rare, of young men carrying home con* 
sumption with them, in consequence of slight in- 
juries received in the lungs. On the occasion of 
the last fatal duel at Jena, the government of Wei- 
mar gave this gentleman a commission to inquire 
into the afibir. He declined it, unless he were 
authorized, at the same time, to act against the 
Xisndsmannschaften generally. On receiving this 
power, he seized a number of their Schldger, and 
aent to jail a score of those whom he believed to 
be most active in the confraternities. But the im- 
pression of this unwonted rigour was only tempo- 
rary ; although the fraternities sought deeper se- 
crecy, they were not at all less active. 

Yet, let it only become necessary to oppose 
the inroads of discipline, to punish the townsmen, 
or to do some extravagant Ining that will astound 
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Ae govemmpnto, fl»d tliese :bodies, nHiidi tints 
lire at daggenhdiwriiig witk ^ewA otbur, sre itun^ 
{Munble. Tbey take iJidr nieiiMiros tdti) a Beerencf 
vAi^ no Tigilanoe ba? hitheito been able topcne* 
trate, and va uBaniBiity wbieb has scqreely been 
tainted by a siQgle treason* The mere townsmen 
are objects of eiiptieme eentempt to the Bnnc^e ; 
for, ftt>in the moment he enters the ni^v^vsi^^ bd 
looks on himself as belonging to a class set apart 
for some peeuliarlyfaigh vocatiota) and vested with 
no less a privilege than that of aoknowledging no 
hiw bat its own wilL The dtixens he denominates 
i^ilisthies, and considers iliem to exist oiily to fear) 
hoBoar, and obey, the chopen people, of wiiom he 
himself is one. The gaiter part of the infaalHt« 
ants ai« dependent, in som^ professioMil shape or 
other, on those who fttt^d l^e iiMveiBity, mad 
must have the ibar of the Bursohen daily and 
nightly before thehr eyes. To munaur at the 
eapriee of the Aeademie Israel, to laugh at ^dnir 
lanmmeries, or seriously leuit and veseitt fteir 
arrogance, -woald only eacpoae the mikapff Fhi« 
listine to the certainty of having his head and his 
windows brol^i' together; for 1^ has no rights, as 
against a Bursche, not wm that of giaing a cba^ 
lenge, unless he be a nobleman or a military 
officer. When the Barschen ate in earnest, ao 
ami poliee is of any ea^hty use; >dbey wotaldas 
Httle hesitate to attack h, as they would IbuI 
in putting it to iligbt. I saw Ldpadg th^wn 
into confusion, one night, by the students attempts 
h)g t9 mdke themselves masters of the persdn of a 
soldier who, they beUetved, had Bisalied one of 
theb brethren ih^a ^fuacv^ on ^m. atreet alxrat 
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some worthless woman. Aldiongh it was late, 
the offended party had heen able speedily to col- 
lect a respectaible number of academic youths to 
attack the guard-house ; for a well*trained Bnrsche 
knows the commerz-honses^ where his comrades 
nightly congr^;ate to drink, smoke, and sing, as 
certainly as a well-trained police-officer knows the 
hannts of thieyes and pick-pockets. 

The most inmunent danger which the Lands- 
mamischafiten hare hitherto encomitered, arose 
from the students themselyes. The academical 
youth seemed to have brought back from the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814, a spirit of more 
manly union; and, perhaps, an earnest contest 
against French bayonets had taught them to look 
with less prejudiced eyes on the paltriness of their 
own ridiculous squabbles. A few leading heads at 
Jena proposed that the Landsmannsohaften should 
be abolished, and the Comment abrogated ; not, 
however, with the view of crushing all associaticms, 
but that the whole body of the students might be 
tmited in one general brotherhood, under a new 
and more reasonable constitution. The Lands- 
mannschaften did not yield without a struggle, 
but the Burschenschaft (for so they baptized the 
new association, because it comprehended all Bur- 
schen) finally triumphed; renowning dwindled 
away, and venerable dust began to settle on the 
Comment. It is agreed on all hands, that, during 
the existence of this body, the manners of the uni- 
yersity improved. In the investigation afterwards 
instituted by the Diet, the professors bore witness, 
that greater tranquillity, order, and respect for the 
laws, had never been manifested in Jena, than un- 
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4ec tfae-BivaeheDielAft. .•Theiesiim latMn^^ 
. paliNry ia it ; ocy oomtmiiKt wasneedi no^uisiiH er 
i casaUmpt'wm pesmitted MmwDds dlMe^wbo did not 
(dwoBe'tojoinit. fio'ito'ira»it«]iead]fadraiioed 
f in dviliaaliaD, in eonpaiis^n intb >the tomrar faro- 
f^enfaodfly tlmt beside» prcbilMtiii^ the intNiinc- 
Ltion of ^dogB intO' its soleaii ^MBenlidiMy it wmild 

allow no man eilJuv to-ModcOy or to'iemain eorwad 
•intlieiB* It was e<renipiovided, ihat die orator 
•abaald tanojina lace<to aieBwaehenviule lie^ras 
!agddre8ttii^ them, mditake his coat again 'vrhen fto 

* had 'finilhcd.* This spirit <of tmi&msatY, going ont 

* from Jena^sfaoak. the ^Id iastitiiftibns in other voi- 
Tenities ; till «t icngth^ when tfae^stajdcnts hadas- 

/semUed £rom eTerjr oomar of ixermany, in IB-l?, 
-tto celebrate on the Wartbnrg the annirersarjrvf 
the Reformation, and.of die battle ^f Le%iz%9 die 
idastruction of the Landsmaflaischaften was tmam- 
.monsty Toted). and the alln^oaiprekeBiding "Bnr- 
.ehensdiaft was to take^ their i^ooe. But tUs pro- 
'.red its rini. :It hadtbeen rasolyedj notMMfeljr'lb 
\Dicltinto oneiargaaiaed'assodatioa'tfae whole 'biy* 
.dy of stadenta in dmir lespedilre wuTenides, tet 
.to form' asaprame' connailiof delegates fv«m them 
rflU^to direct and :§;iv« unity !to t£e vh6\e, Hhb 
•iears which . the ^govcraaienila had loi^ Mrtertained, 
ithat:pieKtif)ai'0faje0tB wsveimnceBlad benendi die 
finiBchoBBMshaft, sow beeatee jeertanity. The «»- 
ganizatina of thebody, and the legidar contribu- 
tions hy wiiieh ftaids were lo be eoeatod ; -the re- 

* Seriously, these were all regulations of .the Bu]iK:hai- 
schaft of 'Jena. We may judge from them of the decorum 
'wiAdtk telgns' in' a 'Ltttdsmaimsdi^iPt medaAg, 
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sofittfonto Wfttis tlie sword and pluaie as the proper 
cnuunents of a diivulroQS stadent, and to adopt a> 
sl^tt of . mriforiB in the. singular dress which' is- 
fitiU so common amongst them, were all regard- 
ed^ if not as indications of dangerous .designs, at' 
I^t as instruments whicdi could easily he used* 
for dangerous purposes.- The rery Imignage' 
in which they announced thdr .objects,- so far as 
any distinct -idea coi|ld be drawn from its mys« 
tied verbosity^ corered th^m with political sns* 
pldon.* The words country, freedom,: aad> 
independence, were perpetually in their months ; 
afid>people naturally* asked, how is this new Oer- 
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* I can only assure the reader, that the following decla- 
ration in the Constitution of the Universal Burschenschaft' 
it -as accurately translated as I myself could understand it*- 
^^TlieUiiiTenal.GtennaoBunGheaQschaft comes into life,, 
b/ presenting an ever-improving picture of its countrymen 
blossoming into freedom and unity — by maintaining a po- . 
pillar Burschen-life, in the cultivation of every corporeal and 
intellectual power-^by preparing its members for a popular 
lilfe, in a free^ equals and 'well-^dered commanity, so that 
e|«ry 0De may vise to such a degree of self-eonsdousnesfl, as 
to ^preseoEt, in his pure personality, the brightness of the 
ei^ceUency of a German popular life." To avoid the charge 
of wilful misrepresentation, I subjoin the origina]. ** Die ' 
aHgeraeine Deutsche Burschenschaft tritt nun ins Lebau' 
dfldmwli, dass ^ie si«hv jo Iteger je mefar, danteUt als ein 
Bgf^.^res in Ereybeit und Einheit erbliihendes Volkea, 
daas Sie ein volksthUmliches Burschenleben, in der A us- 
blldung einer jeden leiblichen und geistigen Kraft erhSlt, 
und im Ireyen^ gleichen, und geordneten Gemeinwesen, 
ihte Giiedet vorberdtet zum Volkslteben, so dass jedes der« 
Btfi^n zKt einer soldien Stufe des Selbstb^vusstseytisf^jbiOf 
b^n werde, dass es in seiner reinen £ig»itbiimlidikeit den 
CTUqz der Hcrrlichkeit des Deutschen Volksleben dar- 
8t€llt.^ ^ 
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manic Academic Diet to benefit any one of tbo 
tluree? What means this regnlar array of depntles 
and committees among persons who hare no duty 
bnt that of prosecnting their studies ? To what 
end this unirersal Burschen Tribunal, which is to 
extend its decrees from Kiel to Tubingen, and 
direct the movements of a combined body from 
the shores of the Baltic to the foot of the Alps ? 
These questions were in- every body's mouth ; and 
it is unjust to say that they were merely politic 
alarms sounded by the minions of suspicious and 
oppressive governments. He must be a credn* 
Ions man who can believe, that from eig^t to ten . 
thousand students, animated by the political ar« 
dour which, of late years, has prevaded all the uni- 
versities of Germany, could be thus organized,, 
without becoming troublesome to the public tran- 
quillity ; and he must be a very imprudent man, 
who could wish to see the work of political rege- 
neration, even where it is needed, placed in such 
hands. Members of the university of Jena itself> 
who are no lovers of despotism, do not conceal 
their conviction, that, although the founders of the 
Burschenschaft were sincere in their desire of 
abolishing the old murderous distinctions, yet that 
tbey laboured after this union, only with the view 
of using it as a political instrument* The govern— 
ments denounced the new associations ; in Jena^ 
they had first breathed, and in Jena they first ex« 
pired. The Burschenschaft obeyed the order of 
the Grand Duke for its abolition. The Lands* 
mannschaffcen immediately came forth from their 
graves ; the Comment once more became the ruh 
of faith and life ; renowning and scandali^g re« 

8 
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a0liiiiifedtkdi''and6]it faonoiirB; a]id> ai fortnerlyy 
thd Buwehen still qtittrei, and fight, and ^iw^sc* 
Idudly to make good their ^ aeademical liberty*" 

It is amnsing to listen to the pompousness with'^ 
Tffaich'these young men speak of this Akademiteke^ 
JFreyheiiy when it is known that it means precise*' 
ly nothing. To judge from the lofty periods in' 
which they dedaim ahont-thie blessings it has'- 
showered on the country, and the sacred obliga- 
tions by wfaicfa they are bound to maintain it, we'- 
would Gondode that it invests them wil^ no ordik* 
nary franchises ; while, in tmtb, it gives them no-*^ 
thing that imy other man wonld wish to have. To ' 
be dressed^ and to look like* no other person ; to* 
let his beard grow, where every good Christian* 
shaves ; to let his tangled locks crawl down upom^ 
Ms shoulders, where every w«U-bred man wears 
hie^ hair short ; to clatter along the streets in mon-^' 
strous jack4ioot8, loaded wkh spurs, which, from * 
their weight and size, have acquired the descrip«< 
the appellation of pound-spurs; to rub the elbow- 
of his coat agabst the wall till he h«i made a hole 
in it,* where ordinary people think it more respect- 
able to wear a coat without holes ; to stroll throu^ ' 
theatreets singing, whoi all decent eitlsEens are in 
bed,; to join hu pot companions n%htly in the ale*' 
fairase^ and besot himsdf with beer and tobacco ; 
these; and things like these^ are the ingredients in - 
the boasted academical freedom of a German stn- 
desit. In every thing connected with the umver* • 
sity, he has neither voice nor influence : ia thia re* 

• This actually occurred in Jena ; it was Rcnowning; ^ 
it #as something to be staled at. 
VOL. I, M 
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sped, aboy of the Greek or Latiii class at Gka* 
goWy when he gives his vote for the Rector Mag- 
nificnS) is entitled to look down with contempt on 
the brawling braggers of Gottingen or Jena. These 
modes of liberty the Bursche enjoys in conunon 
with every silly or clownish fellow in the country ; 
for they consist merely in being singular, ridicn- 
louSy and ill-bred, where other people, who have 
the same right, choose to act otherwise* The 
Landsmannschiuften themselves are tyrannical in 
their very essence. So fax from bemg his own 
master, the Bursche is chained in word and deed ; 
be is tied down by the strict forms of a fantastic 
code which he did xkot frame, which he cannot 
alter, to which he has not even voluntarily sub- 
mitt^ famiBelf, and fcom which its proTidoJ deny 
him the power of withdrawing. Dread of the 
contumely that is heaped on a ^^ Wild One," or 
of the still more lamentable slavery which awaits 
a ^' Renouncer," forces him into the fraternity; 
mid, once within the toils, he is not allowed to 
break loose, however galling they may be to his 
feelings, or revolting to his judgment. Yet, amid 
the very rattling of their chains, these men have 
the impudence to prate about liberty as ibeir dis- 
tinguishing piivilege. 

- It is itself, however, no slight peculiarity, that 
a]l these pei^iarities do not last longer than three 
years. When the student has finished his curri" 
ctdunif and leaves the university, he is himself num- 
b»:ed among the Philistines ; the prejudices, the , 
fooleries, and the hot-headed forwardness of the 
Bursche depart from him, as if he were waking 
from a dream ; he returns to the ordinary modes 
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of thinking and acting in the world ; he probably 
never wields a rapier again, or quarrels wiu a mor- 
tal, till his dying day ; he falls into his own place 
in the bustling competition of society, and leads a 
peaceful industrious life, as his fathers did before 
him. His political chimeras, too, like aU the rest 
of his oddities, are much less connected with prin- 
ciple than his turbulence would seem to imply ; 
they are modes of speech, which, like the shapeless 
coats, and daily fencing matches, it has become the 
fashion of the place to adopt, rather than any steady 
feeling or solid conyiction. The Burschen pecu* 
liarities are .taken up because they belong to the 
sort of life to which the person is, for a time, con- 
signed ; but they do not adhere to the man, or be- 
come abiding parts of his character ; once beyond 
the walls of the town, and they fall from him with 
the long hair. Were it otherwise, the consequences 
would already have been yisible. Did these young 
men carry into the world the same yague and heat* 
ed ideas, and the same dangerous readiness to act 
upon them, which are reckoned part of their duties 
at college, it might furnish good grounds for the po- 
litical precautions of alarmed governments, but it 
would likewise render them unavailing; for the 
great mass of the people would speedily be leaven- 
ed. These are the very men, who, in many cases, 
form the army, who instruct the people, who oc- 
cupy all the lower, and not a few of the higher de- 
partments in the provincial governments. There 
does not seem to be much more reason to fear that 
a swaggering and unruly German Bursche will be- 
come a quarrelsome and riotous German citizen, 
than there would be to apprehend that a boy of 
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t Eton wpnU grow up lo be^a radical ,)ea4er k» Piv- 
.liamenty because at school he had borae a share ip 
.a barring out. 

The decay of discif^e which disfigures moQt 
^of the universities, and the manifold lonns of U- 
eentioufifness and insubordination whioh have ne- 
jcessarily .arisen from it, are intimately ooQ^ected 
with the jurisdiction of the < uniFersity. The ae- 
;iiate possessed exdusiye jiwrisdictipn in civil cajusas 
<a», well as in criiuinal proeecati^ms ; it wielded like- 
wise all the powers 4>f' police, over this porti<Mi of 
.the comaunity* iln capital offences, if^aBy audi 
.occuired, the crifliioal was ^geQ^idly ^turned over 
io the regular authorities ; biulk;, in iJl other casefliy 
Jie was amenable only to the Pcorector and SeaM^ 
jof his university. The mode^ of punishment were 
fines, expulsioo, or imprisonment ; fpr every Ger- 
man university Afts & gaol iittaphed.toit, though 
the durance is not very severe in itself, and, in the 
'eyes of the, Burschen, is attended with no disgisaeo. 
They do not thjnk the less of a man because he baa 
been sent to ijie college prison for some act of in* 
jrabordination ; it raises his chaincter as a proved;, 
,tried Bursche ; it tells for bim like a feat, of Mer 
nmomng; it adds: as nmch to his academic glory 
as if he had << tweaked a Philistine." He moves 
to his dunge^^i ''with military glee," perfectly 
jaware, that, by a little inc^venience* he is purcha- 
,8ing much influence and respectability among bis 
companions. 

It is long since doubts began to be entertained 
of the efficiency of this exclusive jurisdiction vested 
. in the professors. These doubts originated in tbe 
laxity with which the jurvsdietioii ^ b^ev «ieo- 
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cised^ and this rnmous laxity is inherent in the sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding all that has heen written 
and said in its defence, it must be manifest to every 
one who knows the German nniversities, that, in 
point of fiftct, it has done mischief, and may be 
ranked among the principal causes of the decay of 
discipline. Where students live in the manner just 
described, and the maintenance of the public peaoe> 
as well as of academical good order, is intrusted 
to the university itself, the duties of the Prorector 
and Senate are at once laborious and inyidious. 
The discipline of the university depends entirely 
on the rigour with which these gentlemen dis- 
charge their duty ; and this mode of administration 
is fiAvourable neither to imiformity nor to firmness. 
As the Prorector is changed every half year, all 
the good which a man of vigilance and determina*^ 
tion has effected in six months may be undone, as 
it oftek has been undone, during the following six, 
by the carelessness, the laxity, or the connivance 
of his successor. He has, to be sure, a commit- 
tee of the Senate, to assist him in the ordinary 
business ; but, though this diminishes his responsi- 
bility, it does not in any way mend the matter ; for 
it has long been the prevailing spirit of every Ger- 
man fieunilty to wink, as much as possible, at the 
irregularities of their pupils, and relax the reins of 
discipline ;-— because, to hold them with a firm hand 
exposes the masters to odium. If it was natural 
for the students to prefer a kindly, paternal, indul- 
gent jurisdiction of this kind, on whose fears and 
comforts they could operate in so many ways, to 
the legal sternness and strictness of a police magi- * 
fltratei it was equally naturaly ^t the professor 

M 2 
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jhonld choose to be a ftTonrite among ihe jeiung 
meUf on whom, in soine meaanre, his ftune, his fees^ 
and even the quiet of his life, depended, rather iliaa 
to be detested by them as a tyranmcal master, or 
A too rigorous judge. ' The Burscheq. speedily. saw 
their advantage. Feehng that weak hands guided 
ihe chariot of the sun, they got the 'bit between 
their teeth, and started off in their unveatrained 
course, setting all the universities on fire. For the 
rigorous among their teachers they had hootangd 
imd pereata ; for the indulgent ihey had vivais and 
serenades. It was nothing uncommon to see a ve- 
nerable professor descend from among his folios to 
the filial youths who fiddled beneath his window 
at fieJl of n^ht, and, with cap in hand, while tears 
of tenderness diluted the rheum of his aged eyes, 
humbly thank the covered crowd for the inestima* 
Ue honour. It is, no doubt, very amiable in- these' 
gentlemen to say, that the spirit of a yeung mm 
must not be broken, or his honour severoly wound- 
ed ; that he is not to be punished as a criminal, but 
gently reclaimed, like a child who has gone astray, 
by the paternal hand of his instniotoia %^ but^the ^ 
ficiency of paternal authority has its bounds, even 
where the natural relation gives it greater wdigfat 
than the metaphorical paternity of the univenri^ 
&thers, — and the Burschen have long since been 
fiu* beyond these bounds. When the questiepi is, 
whether the professors shall throw off the ftntber 
and assume the judge, or aee the discipMne of ilie 
university, and the manners of its students, wreck- 
ed before their eyes, these amiable oommon-plaoes 
are the root of all eviL The qnesti<m had come to 
this a century ago, mid the n^attcf haa every yeata 
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been grovring worse. Gdt1»Bg«i had not existed 
jaumy years before discipline waid sq miserably ne- 
glected, IB consequence of this system of truclding, 
'Sbat Miinchaasen appointed a Syndicos, or superior 
anagistrate, ^bo bad no connexion witb tfae nni- 
'vvrsity, to superintend the execution of tfae laws. 
"It has ended at length, as the abuse of a privilege 
olways does end, in the curtaifanent of this exclu^ 
five juiisdiction of which the professors were so 
iproud and so cbery. As the ordinary irregulari- 
jties of the students have been mixed up, of late 
years, with political feelings, to which even some 
4if the teachers incautiously lent their countenance^ 
4he governments have in general found it prudent 
4o conjoin civil assessors with the academical au- 
Jtlionttes, and to narrow, on the whole, the limits 
<tf 'their exelusive jurisdiction. 
. I am 4iot even eure that the easy .footing on 
9rhidi the professons of Jena seem to live with 
4lmr students is altogether desirable ; for, in such 
•aattersy mistaken affability can do more mischief 
than even superciliousness. Theie is no hami in 
^^Itaing in Germany, and no harm any where in 
playing whist or the piano ; but a German sage^ 
wibo'hasto manage German Bursehen, should be 
the 'last men to forget the provevb which makes 
famiiliarity and contempt mother and daughter. 
(Fhe profossors have lately formed a Lendsmann* 
aehafit, as it were, of their own, to MenowHy by 
giving themselves and the students an entertain- 
ment every Sunday evening in the Rose, f be same 
fo^otffed inn to whidb l^ey have restricted the 
Bvrsehen balls. The pr<^fosso«B alone are members 
eif 4hp asBociatloa -yhnt ea(A of them *bai^ the-pri^ 
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lege of innting aa many stadentSy or Btraxigeis, as 
he thinks proper. The rery intention of the thii^^; 
was^ if not to gratify the young men by a marie 
4^ attention for good behavionr, and mortify the 
disorderly by excluBion, at least to give them 
some chance of civilizationi by submitting them 
to the polish of well-behayed company^ and re- 
spectable ladies. On alternate evenings there is 
a regular concert, for few Burschen do not play 
some instrument, and play it well. On the others 
there are tea-tables, and card-tables, a little music, 
and a little dancing. The ladies sing, play ihe 
piano, perhaps waltz for an hour, and by nine 
o'clodc all is over, in a decent Christian way^— 
if either of these epithets can be applied to such a 
mode of spending Sunday evening. The dethroned 
Professor of Natural fiUstory was waltzing most 
▼igorouslv, while the Professor of Greek hopped 
vivaciously about as arbiier eleffcmOarunu Wboy 
after this, will talk of Heavystems and Heav3r8ides 
as refHresentatives of German erudition ? Who will 
style German professors dull boc^-worms, wh^K 
they thus flutter like butterflies ? It is perfectly 
true, that a select number of the young men thus 
amuse themselves, for a couple of hours, like well- 
bred persons, under the eyes of their academical 
superiors ; but this has a very partial and tempo* 
rary effect. The teacher and the taught, those who 
should command, and those who should obey, are 
brought together in a fashion by no means favourw 
able to rigid discipline. I cannot believe that the 
students, accustomed to see their professors th^a 
occupied, and to be thus occupied along with them, 
on Sunday evening, can regard Uiem as verj^an- 
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I iboriMiire (lerMMUigies «n Monday jnonvBg. Be- 
. aides f it Cfm only extend to a yery limited namber ; 
, while thirty or forty of the most respectiible yomg- 
'. aters are ffpomog smooth under the hands of aoa- 
,<demical ladiest the three or foar hondred, who 

atand most in need of refomation, are hatching 
academical rebelltons over jniga of beer. 

Jena used to annster abc«t eight hmdred atn- 
;dettl9»!but»nri(hui the last five years, the anmbar 
\^..diminished to nearly Qne-hMf» 8nd^;as in most 
,4ither .German lunireraities, the large proportum 
,iiritteh IS snfifMMrted entirely «r .partly on charity 
^esccStes.suifirise. It has been the bane of those 

seminaries that the^liberBlity of the public, and the 
.|ii]atakent]Hely of indindnals, oomrerted Aem, in 
f- aame^meaaare, into chanty schools. Barsaries and 
iexhibiUoKiSy^wrlien kept within proper boirndsy may 
.do maefa: good ; hut^ in : this country, we have bo 
,idea joS thov exti:;^vagant length to which they hime 

been canned ia the German uniyersitiesy the IV»- 
.teatant.as well, as the Cathn^ and, above all, in 
. the department of Theology. At the Refonuatton, 
I diere was a large demand &>r preachers in the Fhi- 
f tettant market, and it was thought, that part lOf- the 
i ecclesiastical cevenneSf thrown open to the slate by 
•the downfall of Popery, could not be better cm- 
' ployed than in encouraging the mannteture ; the 
. production of clergymen was cheiiahed by a houn- 
.ty. In the Catholic countries, again, the public 
< seminaries hadalways a great deal of the hosjfniium 
[ in them : theology is jfrequently taught in the cloia- 
; ter.; and to assist the rising priesthood ia one great 

end of monastic wealth. A bierardhy, wheae' con- 
«atjtutum proirides fwrjAe Cniahed.ptieat^ao. many 
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temples of indol^icey where he may dose away his 
life, would act incoiiBisteiitly if it withheld its 11- 
hend hand in preparing him for his high destiny. 
The nnayoidable consequence of all this mistaken 
liherality was, to allure into the learned profesdons, 
and particularly into the church, a great numher of 
men who otherwise would never hare thou^t of 
quitting a more appropriate occupation. The mar- 
ket was speedily glutted, and so it will continue, 
so long as those premiums exist, which draw 
crowds into professions, where neither the sins, 
nor the diseases, nor the lawsuits of the people, 
wicked, sickly^ and quarrelsome as the world is, 
can possibly give them all hread. 

Jena is comparatively free from this form of li- 
berality; the princes who founded it have always 
been too poor to be nursing fathers to the church 
in this sense of the words. The only eleemosy- 
nary institution is the FreyHschy or Free^Tabk^ 
which consists in this, that a certain number of 
students are provided by the university with din- . 
ner and supper at a public table ; they must sup- 
ply all their other wants as they best can. Even 
the table is not always entirely gratuitous. The 
senate are in the habit of exacting, from such as 
can afford it, ^^groschen a-day, jiot quite a shilling 
weekly ; and nearly one half of the whole number 
has been known to pay it. The whole number of 
places is a hundred and fifty ; thus charitable pro- 
vision is made for more than one-fourth of all the 
students attending the university I The alms have 
now assumed a different form. The young men 
themselves naturally shrunk from the inferiority 
with which they were publicly marked in the eyes 
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of their cdntpanions, and^ still more^ from the re- 
straints which dinners and suppers, under acade- 
mical inspection, laid upon their cuxtdemical liber" 
iy. Their fellow students would not even conde- 
scend to %ht with them ; and no Hindoo can feel 
greater horror at loss of caste, than a Bursche at 
heing thought unworthy to scandalize. This for- 
bearance of theirsuperiors might sometimes proceed 
from a more laudable motiye. They knew, that if 
one of these poor fellows were detected in a scan' 
dckly he might possibly forfeit his place at the free- 
table ; perhaps, therefore, to ayoid seeking quar- 
rels vnSk them showed delicacy rather than super- 
ciliousness* But to the knights of the free-table 
this was the severest of all mortifications, — they 
would not be spared. At the same time^ they were 
perpetually complaining of their provender, and 
denouncing to the Prorector the butcher, the baker^ 
the cook^ and the superintendent. All these dr- 
cumstances induced the senate, four years ago, to 
abolish the institution, and apply the funds to the 
use of the same students in a different way. To 
each is allotted a proportional share of the whole 
sum, and he is allowed to eat where he chooses. 
He does not receive the money, otherwise it would 
instantly dissolve in beer ; he selects his table in 
one of the numerous eating-houses, and, to the 
amount of the sum to which he is entitled, the uni- 
versity is security to the landlord. 

The sudden diminution of the number of stu- 
dents originated in the murder of Kotzebue, and 
the wide-spread but extravagant belief, that the 
whole body of the youth of Jena were infected 
with the same principles,^would exhibit them in 




stmilttP fi^tf ol- deeds^ if tbef qwM oulf be wm^ > 
ed up to the same piteh of devotednesa with Kotee* 
bae'fl assasflin,^ — and that even tBome of' her chairs^ 
were prostitated to teach sedition, and, indirectly.- 
at least, to palliate assassination. It cannot be de- 
nied, that there was enough in- Jena to teaoh a^ 
man very troublesome, because very yi^e, though 
ardent political doctrines ; but there was nothing • 
at all to teach bim murder. Sand's fmmer com-^ 
panioas and instructors uniformly epeiLk of him as* 
ar reserved^ mystical person, who kept aloof even^ 
from the noisy pastimes of his brethren* In fact,- 
the storm had long been gathering over Jena.- 
Jena had arranged the Wartburg festival, which ' 
was treated as downright rebellion ; Jena had given • 
l^rth to the Bursohenschafty an institution of most'* 
problematical tendency ; among the professors of. 
Jena had appeared the periodical publioatione* 
which disturbed the sleep of all the diplomatists * 
off Frankfort and Vi^na. The murder of Kotse- • 
bne, a man the manner of whose death did Ger* : 
many more mischief than all the servile volameei' 
he could have written, furnished unfortunately 4o<^: 
good a pretext for crushing the obnoxious^ 'nIiiv«^• • 
sity* Jena was proscribed ; some of the states ex* 
p^sly prohibited their youth <t-o study there ; in ^ 
all it was aUowed to be known^ that those wh*' 
did etttdyi there would belook^don with'aa evil- 
eye. 
' If it be impossible to acquit some'Of the^pro*^ 
fessors of having been misled, by theff zeal forpo- - 
lilioal' ameliorations, incautiously to countenance' 
the extravagances of their pupils^ the imprudence' 
has ^^ught a -severe punishment on all^^— fbrfdl'' 
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fatve iflnfferedmost sensibly from the diminution m 
the number of students. They have been attack** 
edy too, with suspensions, depositions, and threats. 
Fries, the Professor of Metaphysics, attended the 
festival on the Wartburg, where the students burnt 
certain slavish books ; he was suspended from his 
0ffice, and has not yet been restored. The most 
unfortunate, as the most imprudent of all, was Dr 
Oken, the Professor of Natural History. The scien- 
tific world allows him to be a man of most exten* 
sive and accurate learning in all the departments 
of his science. His character is entirely made up 
of placidity and kindliness ; in conversation he seems 
studiously to avoid touching on political topics ; he 
la apparently, and the voice of his colleagues de- 
clares him to be in reality, among the most tran-^ 
quil, mild, easy-minded men alive. He, too, was 
at the Wartburg, and in the contest of opinion 
which arose in Germany about the establishment 
of internal liberty, Dr Oken, like most of his col- 
leagues, took the liberal side. He was editor of 
the Isis, a periodical publication devoted entirely 
to natural science ; but he now began to conse^ 
crate its pages to political discussion. He wrote 
galling things, and the manner in which he said 
tjiem was perhaps more provoking than what was 
said. From his style of learning, he was probably 
the very last man in the university that should 
have meddled with politics ; yet, unfortunately^ 
he meddled with them in a more irritating way 
thaa any other person. Russia, Austria, and, it 
ia said, Prussia, insisted that he should be dis- 
missed as the most dangerous of Jacobins, who 
was organizmg' a revolution in the bosom of the 
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niuTenity. The Grand Duke, w1k> loves not 
banhness, long resisted taking so decisive a step 
against a man so universally beloved for his per- 
sonal, and respected for his scientific character ; 
but all he could gain was, that Dr Oken should 
have the choice of giving up his journal, or re- 
signing his chair. The professor refused to do 
either, saying very justly, that he knew no law 
which rendei'ed them incompatible. His doom 
was fixed. In June 1819 he was dismissed from 
bis ofiSce, without any farther inquiry, or any sen- 
tence of a court of justice. The standing com- 
mission of the Weimar parliament gave its appro- 
bation to the measure at the time, and, as has 
been already mentioned, when the question was 
afterwards brought before the whole chamber, that 
body, to the astoilishment of all Germany, voted 
the dismissal to be legal. 

It is unnecessary to say, that the fidl of the 
professor increased the idolatry of the Burschen 
towards him. On his deposition, they presented 
to him a silver cup, which he displays on his frn- 
gal board with an honest pride, bearing the in- 
scription, WeTTntUh war Dir gAoOi/en; trinke 
Winn,* A person in Weimar, who had cnltivB«- 
ted natural history, left behind him, at his death, 
a valuable collection of foreign and native insects, 
which his widow wished to sell. No sooner did 
the students learn that Oken was in treaty for it, 
than they purchased it at their own expense, and 
pi'esented it to him in the name of the Burschen* 
The patience and equanimity with which he has 

• Wormwood was offered thee; drink wine. 
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borne liis misfortune haye conciliaU^d every body. 
.Tbe Isisy reclaimed from ber political wanderings^ 
bas returned to chemistry and natural history, 
with equal benefit to ber master, and to the 
Bciences ; and all join in the hope, that Dr Oken 
will soon be restored to tbe chair which be filled 
so usefully. 

Luden, Professor of History, would probably 
bare shared the same fiate, bad be not read the 
signs of tbe times more accurately, and retired 
seasonably from tbe contest. In bis own depart- 
ment, be bas justly the reputation of being one of 
the best beads in Germany. He possesses great 
learning ; be is acute, nervous, and eloquent, ocr 
casionally intolerably caustic^ and sometimes over 
hasty and fiery in his opinions, or rather in defend- 
ing them. The party that numbers Luden among 
its champions is sure to be deficient neither in 
learning) nor logic, nor wit. His class bas always 
been tbe most numerously attended in the univer- 
sity, for the marrow of bis prelections consists, not 
in narrations of historical facts which any body 
can read in a book, but in elucidations and dis- 
qmsitions springing put of these facts, which, if 
not always correct, are always clever. He is an 
idolater of Sir-William Tismple, of whom he has 
written a life. *^ If I know any thing,'' said hey 
one day in his lecture, *^ of the spirit of history, 
or if I have learned to judge of political institu- 
tions and political conduct, it is to Sir William 
Temple that I owe it- all.'' In the beginning of 
1814^ when Germany was about to put forth all 
her power to banish the long-endured domination 
of France, Luden began the publication of bis 
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(Nemesis. As it& name imports, the great object 
of the journal was to arouse and keep alive the 
public feeling, and it is said to have been wonder* 
fully successful. After the general peace arose 
internal political irritation. The Nemesis, haying 
nothing more to do with France, now became the 
bulwark of the liberals of Germany. The oppo^ 
site party dreaded it more than any other, both 
from the talent which it displayed, and the .weight 
t>f the editor's character, who was well known to 
be no visionary, and to be perfectly master of the 
mibjects that were treated in his journal. Neither 
did it give them the same convenient handle as 
the imprudent Isis; for it indulged in nothing 
personal, or irritating, or disrespectful. It was no 
book for the many ; it dealt only in sober politi- 
cal disquisitions, and erudite historical illustni« 
tions, tainted with a good deal of that metaphysic 
which belongs to all German politicians. Perhaps 
these very qualities rendered a victory over tb6 
Nemesis indispensable, and Luden's unfortunate 
collision with Kotzebue furnished too good an op» 
portunity for at least harassing the editor. 

An article in the Nemesis, written by Luden 
himself, in which he tooK a ▼iew of the condition 
imd policy of the leading European powers, con^ 
tained some remarks on the internal administration 
and foreign policy of Russia, — not, indeed, in the 
style of eulogy, but just as little in that of insuh 
or disrespect. Kotzebue was finishing his second 
report to the Emperor of Russia on the occur- 
rences of German literature, when this tract came 
under his eye. Already in open war with all uniL 
versities and all professors, he inserted a very par- 
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^lal and nnfayotirable notice of it in his bulletin, 
suppressing every thing respectful or laudatory 
that was said of Russia, setting every thing cen- 
sorious in the most odious light, and accompany* 
ing the whole with virulent remarks, equally inju« 
rious to the public and private character of the au- 
thor. Kotzebue*s reports were written in French, 
and were transcribed by a person in Weimar, be- 
fore being sent to St Petersbm^h. The copyist 
was no adept in French ; and being doubtftil of 
some passages, he requested his neighbour, Dr 
Xr-^ — i to read them for him. It so happened 
that these sentences were among the most vim? 

lent against Luden, of whom Dr L was an 

ii^imate acquaintance. The latter, struck with 
their character, prevailed on the copyist to leave 
the manuscript with him for a few hours, transcri- 
bed all that related to his friend, and sent it off to 
Jena. A new number of the Nemesis was in the 
press ; Luden sent the extracts from Kotzebue's 
report to be printed in it, accompanied with a 
very ample and bitter commentary. This journal 
was printed in Weimar ; Kotzebue learned, it was 
never discovered how, that a portion of his bulle- 
.tin, and a portion which he was not at all desirous 
that Germany should know, was to appear in the 
next number ; and, on his application, the Russian 
Resident demanded, that this alleged violation of 
private property should be prevented. Connt Ed- 
ling, who was at that time foreign mmjater, imme- 
diately ordered Bertuch not to proceed with the 
Erinting of that number of the Neme8i3* But it so 
appeiMd, that great part of the impressioii wias 
dr^y thrown off; and, as there was. no order 

N 2 
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not to publishy the printed copies were sent 16 
Jena to be distributed, Kotzebne stormed ; all the 
nambers of the Nemesis, containing the obnoxious 
article, were seized and condemned. The seizure 
was in vain, for Oken immediately repidilished it 
in the Isis* The Isis was seized and condemned, 
and Wielandimmediatelyreprinted it in his ^< Friend 
of the People." * This journal, too, was seized and 
condemned; bat the matter was known by this 
time over all Germany. Kotzebne, detected in 
his malevolence, thwarted in all his attempts at 
suppression, and the object of general dislike, was 
exasperated to the utmost. He railed at the go^ 
vernment of Weimar, in eood set terms, threaten* 
ed the grand duchy witn the vengeance of the 
Russian Autocrat, and retired, fuming, to Man» 
heim. Criminal proceedings were instituted against 
Luden; the court at Weimar sent the case for 
judgment to the University of Leipzig, which con^ 
demned the professor to pay a fine, or go to prison 
for three months ; but, on an appeal to the su^ 
preme court at Jena, the sentence was reversed. 
It was now his turn to attack. He prosecuted 
Kotzebue for defamation ; and the court at Wei* 
mar, which seems to have been determined to keep 
clear of the matter altogether, sent the case to the 

* This was the son of the great Wieland. He had some 

talent, bat was unsteady. His ** Friend of the People*' 

. was suppressed; then he tried to re-establish it under the 

title of ^^ The Friend of Princes,'*-.but various princes 

* would have nothing to do with such friends ; thai it assti** 
^med the name of ^^ The Patriot ;" but no printed Proteus 

• can escape a vijgilant police, and at last Wieland dicdj juSt 
'M tfee prpp^ tiBKe, when he ha4 noticing to dq, . . „ 
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jaridical fiacalty of Wurzbarg. That aniveraity 
ordained Kotzebue to recant what he had written 
against Luden, as being false and injurious, and to 
pay the costs of suit. The progress, and, still 
more, the judicial termination of this affair, could 
not be agreeable to the Court of St Petersburgh, 
whose influence, from family connexions, must al- 
ways be poweriiil at Weimar. JEIarassed by the 
troublesome consequences of the quarrel, foresee- 
ing the pn^ess of the policy, that, in a few months, 
introduced a censorship, under which h^ would 
have disdained to proceed, and apprehending, per- 
haps, a similar fote to that which so soon overtook 
Dr Oken, Profesdor Luden gave up together the 
struggle and the Nemesis. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WEISSEKFELS — LStPZIG^^DRESDEN. 



Ootk wgne SaehublaBdt 

Wo fest die Treue stand 

In Sturm iind Naeht. 

Saxon NattotuU Hytnn, 

From Weimar^ the territory of the grand duchy 
still stretches a dozen miles to the northward^ 
along the great commercial road between Frank- 
fort and Leipzig, till it meets the southern fron- 
tier of Prussia, on the summit of the Eckartsberg, 
a woody ridge into which the coimtry gradually 
rises, and from time immemorial a chase of the 
House of Weimar. There is less culture and less 
population, than in the southern districts, for the 
country is cold and hilly. The villages are gene- 
rally in the hollows, on the bank of some small 
stream, rural enough in their accompaniments, 
but frequently betraying in themselves utter pe- 
nury. One wonders where the people come from 
who pay the taxes in this country. Districts have 
been known to pay in agricultural produce, from 
inability to raise money. It can only be an in- 
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corrigible attachment to old habits, that induces 
the peasantry still to use so much wood in bnild*- 
ing their cottages, where stone is abundant, fuel 
scarce and expensive, and fires frequent and de*- 
Btructive. A watchman, appointed for the special 
purpose, {Der Feueruxuhier,) looks out all night 
from the tower of the old castle in Weimar, to 
^ve the alarm if fire appear within his horizon. I 
Dave seen a Tillage of forty-eight houses reduced 
to a heap of ashes in a couple of hours, except the 
church, which was of stone. From the materials 
Used in building and roofing, and the connexion 
of the houses with each other, every peasant is 
exposed, not only to his own mischances, but to 
those, likewise, of all his neighbours ; for, if tmo 
house in the village take fire, the probability al* 
ways is, that very few will escape* Yet the pea* 
fiant wUl rather run the risk of having his house 
burnt about his ears twice a-year, than be at the 
expense of insuring it. In the last session of the 
Landtag^ a plan was introduced for establishing 
an insurance company by public authority, the in- 
surance in which should be compulsory. It nd 
doubt sounds strange to talk of compelling people 
to do themselves a good turn ; but, without some 
similar intervention of public authority, the want 
lof capital and enterprise is a sufficient bar to the 
establishment of such institutions. 

At Weissenfels, which has its name (the Whit^ 
Rock) from the range of precipices whose foot is 
washed by the Saal, the stranger regards with 
much indifference, in the vaults of the old castle, 
the cumbersome coffins of uninteresting princes, 
and visits with reverence the apartments is which 
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tbe bleeding body of Gnstavns Adolphus was der 
posited after the battle of Liitzen. An inscription^ 
commemorating the event, records, among other 
things, that the heart of the hero weighed ten 
pounds some ounces. Part of the wall of the 
room had been stained with his blood, and it was 
long anxiously preserved, till the plaster was cut 
out» and carried off by Swedish soldiers. The 
spot itself is still religiously protected against all 
whitewashings, and, covered by a sliding pannel^ 
retains its old dirty hue* 

Dr Mullner, the great living dramatist of Ger* 
many, honours Weissenfels with bis residence. 
He is a doctor of laws, and an advocate, a profes- 
sion which supplies tragedy writers in more coun* 
tries "than one ; but he gets into so many disputes 
with neighbours and booksellers, that be is jocur 
larly said to be his own best client. He certainly 
has more of the spirit of poetry in him than any 
of his living rivals, except Gdthe ; but many of hia 
finest passages are lyric, rather than dramatic 
His appearance betokens nothing of the soul 
which breathes in his tragedies* He was still in 
bed at mid-day, for he never begins his poetical 
labours till after midnight. He spends the hours 
of darkness with the ladies of Parnassus, disturbs 
the whole neighbourhood by the vehemence with 
which he declaims his newly composed verses, 
and late in the morning retires to bed. He speaks 
willingly of his own works, and seems to have a 
very proper sense of their merits. His general huf- 
mour is extremely dry and sarcastic. .Gdthe had 
sent him over from Weimar a number of Blacks 
wood's Magazine, containing a critique on the 
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SckMy with specimens of a traoslatioiu He todc 
Blacki^ood to be the name of the author of the 
Magazine, and a distinguished literaiy character $ 
nor did he seem to give me his full belief, when I 
assured him, that that gentleman was just a book* 
seller and publisher, like his friend Brockhaus in 
Lioipzig, He was overjoyed to learn that we haye 
inore than one translation of Leonora, for " the 
yelpers," he said, were beginning to allege that 
Burger had stolen it fi'om an old Scottish ballad* 
We cannot claim that honour, but some of Dr 
MiUlner's brethren plunder us without mercy or 
acknowledgment* A yery meritorious piece of 
poetry was once pointed out to me in the works 
of Hang, the epigrammatist, as a proof that the 
simple ballad had not died out with Schiller. It 
Was neither less nor more than a translation of 
our own delicious ** Barbara Allan,'* whom Haug 
has converted, so far as I recoUecti into ** Juln 
Klangen." 

Haug has written too many epigrams to have 
written many good ones ; they want point and de- 
licacy. He has no fewer than an hundred on the 
Bardolphian nose of an innkeeper who had offend- 
ed him. One of his best is in the form of an epi- 
taph on a lady of rank and well-known gallantry, 
and the idea is new : 

As Titus ibougbt, so thought the fair deceased^ 
And daily made one happy man, at least.* 



* Hier schlummert die wie Titus dachte, 
Und t^lich einen glticklich machte. 
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It was in tiie name of the same hdy^ "who spiote 
much too holdly of her contempt for the ealom- 
nies of the worlds that he afterwards anng, — 

r wrap me in my virtue's spotless vest ; 

That's what the world calls, going lightly dress'd. 

The difference between co^ortship and marriage 
haa been the theme of wits since the first bride 
was won, and the first epigram tamed. Hang does 
hot belie his trade r 

She. You men are angels while you woo die midd, 
< But devils when the marriage-vow is said. 

Hem The change, good wife, is easily forgiven ; 
We find ourselves in hell, instead of heaven. 

A continued plain extends from Weissenfels to 
Leipzig. At Liitzen, the road runs through the 
field on which Gustavus and Wallenstein^ each of 
them as yet unconquered, brought their skill and 
prowess to the trial against each other for the 
first, the last, the only time. Close by the road 
is the spot where Gustavus fell under repeated 
wounds, buried beneath a heap of dead .piled 
above his corpse in the dreadful conflict which 
,took place for his dead body. A number of un-» 
hewn stones^ set horizontally in the earth, in the 
form of a cross, mark the^ spot. On one of them 
is rudely carved in German, ^' Gustavus Adolphus^ 
" King of Sweden, fell here for liberty of con- 
.<< science." A shapeless mass that rises from the 
centre of the cross, and, since that day, has been 
called " The Stone of the Swede," bears merely 
the initials of the monarch's name. Though in a 
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field, aiid close upon the road/neifherplotighDor 
wheel has heeu allowed to profane the spot. Some 
pioas hand has planted round it a few poplars, and 
^disposed within the circle some rude benches of 
jtmf, where the wanderer may linger, musing on 
the deeds and the iate of a heroic and chivalrous 
monarch. This rude memorial, standing on his 
.^^ deathbed of fame," produces a deeper feeling of 
reality and veneration than many mountains of 
toarble— -than << sculptured urn and monumental 
busty" — so powerful are the associations which lo* 
cality can cibJI up. 

Immediately beyond Liitzen, Royal Saxony be- 
gins to << rear her diminished head," — a portion of 
Germany which, in the arts and elegancies of life, 
as well as in industry, acknowledges no superior. 
Leipzig gives at once full proof of the latter. The 
banker, the merchant, and the bookseller, would 
assuredly find in it a great deal that is worthy of 
bis notice , but to the traveller who has none of 
those sources of interest, it presents, after Frank«» 
fort, little that is new. To any other foreigner, a 
lown like the one or the other is infinitely more 
asnising than to a Briton ; for to the former it is 
novel and unique, and hence the wonderment with 
which they speak, and the pride with which they 
boast of it. The German, the Russian, the Pole, 
the Austrian, the Italian, the Swiss, and, in an 
liundred instances, the Frenchman, has seen no- 
thing like such a scene of commercial activity, and 
iKWsibly will see nothing like it again :— such re- 
giments of bales, such mountains of wool-packs^ 
Mtush firmaments of mirrors, such processions of 
porters and carters, are to him a new world ; and 

VOL. I, b 
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wliea the novelty has worn off, he forms hia opU 
nion of the place, at last, according as he has beea 
seeking money or amusement. But to a Briton^ 
fresh from his own country, the chandler's shop 
of Europe, and the weavii^ &ctory of the universe^ 
a town like Leipzig has not even the charm of 
novelty in what renders itetnking and interesting 
to most other people. Only individual gronpa 
now and then attract his notice. 

Leipzig does not equal Frankfort in pomp and 
bustle, but it is a much more imposing and better 
built town. There is an odd mixture of the old and 
the new, which is hr from producing any unjplea- 
sant effect. Few towns exhibit so much of iha 
carved masonry which characterised the old Grer* 
man style of building, joined with so much state* 
liness. The whole wears an air of comfort and 
substantiality, which accords excellently well with 
the occupations and character of the inhabitants* 
Many of the shops would make a figure even ia 
London ; but then they are full of English waies^ 
and many of those who frequent them are full of 
English mannerism. The dandyism of Bond 
Street lounges at the desks and belnnd the coim* 
ters of Leipzig, in more than its native exaggm- 
lion. The more sober inhabitants, well aoquaint* 
ed with our imitation-shawls, denominate these 
young countrymen of their own, Imitation-Eng- 
lishmen. But Frankfort has immeasurably the 
advanti^ in every thing outside of the town. The 
level, well-cultivated, monotonous country romid 
Leipzig, poor in natural beauty, but rich in histiH 
rical recollections, abundantly supplies the waals^ 
without offering any thing to gratify the taste^ of 
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the citLasens. The field where Gnstavw took ven- 
geance on the ferocious TiUy, for the sack of Mag* 
debni^— the field where Gnstaras himself fell-^-* 
|he field where, in oar own day, united Germany 
^< broke her chains on the oppressor's head,'* all sur<* 
voimd this peaceful mart of commerce. . Leipzig 
has seen more blood shed in its neighbourhood^ 
iMid more merchandize pouring wealth through its 
9treets, than any other city of Germany, 

Many parts of the city still bear disdnct traces 
tf die obstinate cimflict which took place, when 
the Allies, in the- beat of yictorv, forced their way 
into the town. The houses in ue principal streets 
#f the suburb through which the infuriated Pms- 
naas advanced, are riddled with shot ; and the in* 
habitants, far from wishing to obliterate these me* 
SMrials of the VdlkenchladUy or 3attle of the 
People, as they term it, have carefully imbedded in 
the walls cannon-balls which had rebounded. The 
Hater, which runs through part of the suburbs, 
and occasioned the final destruction of the French 
ttrmy, is in reality but a ditch, and neither a deep 
nor a broad ime. Where it washes the garden 
4»f Mr Reichenbach's summer pavilion, it re- 
caved Foniatowski, who, already wounded, took 
his way through the garden, when all was lost, and 
sunk, with his wounded horse, in this apparently 
innocuous rivulet. A plain stone marks the spot 
where the body was found ; and, in the garden it* 
aelf, an unadorned cenotaph has been erected by 
private affection to the memory of the Polish chief. 
. la the cemetery, one of the largest and most 
homdy in Europe, whose most interesting grave 
it tbut of GeDerty the pious fetherof German lite* 
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ratare^ I observed an old epitaph, extremely cha^ 
racteristic of the reigning spirit of the place, but 
in nincb too light a strain to be imitated, tbcragb 
undoubtedly the writer held it, in his day, to be a 
very ingenious combination of piety and bank bu- 
nness. It is in the form of a bill of exchange fot* 
a certun quantity of salvation, drawn on and ac« 
eepted by \he Messiah, in favour of the merchanl? 
who is buried below^ and payable in heaven, at the 
day of judgment. 

Every citizen of Leipzig boasts of the church of 
St Nicholas, and its paintings, as a splendid proof 
of the good taste of his mercantile city in the art8y 
and the munificence with which it has cherished 
them. It has the singular merit of being in thef 
form of a square, a very questionable innovatioiw 
The Corinthian pillars, which separate the sav0 
from the aisles, are handsome objects in themselvee^ 
but the barbarous or fantastic architect has efnve-* 
loped the capitals in sprawling bunches of palmi 
leaves^ a deplorable substitute for the acanthuflu; 
He seems to have had some idea in hifr head of' 
making the roof appear to rest on palm trees. Iiv 
general, it is difficult to judge of architecturaV 
beauty in the interior of a Protestant church, pro** 
vided with all its accommodations ; for the arroqge^ 
ments required, or supposed to be required, by the« 
Protestant service, are frequently incompatiblct 
with architectural effect. The galleries, for exw 
ample, take all beauty from the pillars which the^r' 
divide ; and here there is a double tier of them. Santat 
Maria Maggiore, and San Paolo fnori delle Muib, 
(while it yet stood,) present the noblest arehiteo«« 
tural perspectives in Europe ; but what wouM be«» 
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eone of thenoy if their pillars if ere loaded with 
galleries? 

The altaiwpiece of this churchy as well as the 
bost of Scriptoral paintings which cover the 
.walk of the choir, are all from the pencil of Oeser, 
an artist of the last centmy, who enjoyed, in his 
day, a reputation which the church of St Nicho-^ 
ias does not justify. To the uninitiated eye, at 
least, his productions here are defident in expres- 
sion^ in effect, and variety of grouping, and Ian* 
gnish under a weak monotonous colouring* The 
modem German painters have very generally for- 
eaken the department in which the old artists of 
their country performed such wonders : that palm 
has passed to Scotland. Labouring to form them* 
selves, as it is styled, after the Italian masters, 
ihey degenerate into insipid mannerists, and fill 
ihe world with eternal repetitions of Madonnas 
nad Holy Families* 

As Frankfort monopolizes the trade in wine, so 
lieipzig monopolizes the trade in books. It is 
liere that every German author (and in no coun- 
try are authors so numovus) wishes to produce 
•the children of his brain, and that, too, only do- 
ring the Easter fair. He will submit to any degree 
4^ exertion, that his work may be ready for pub- 
lication by that important season, when the whole 
brotherhood is in labour, from the Rhine to the 
Vistula* Whatever the period of gestation may 
be* the time when he shall come to the birth is 
fixed by the Almanack. If the auspicious moment 
paaa away, he willingly bears his burden twelve 
moBlhs longer, till the next advent of the Biblio- 
polical Ludna* This periodical littering at Leip- 

o2 
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zig does not at all arise^ as is sometimes suppo^ 
sed, from all or most of the books being printed 
there; Leipzig has only its own proportion of 
printers and publishers. It arises from the man* 
ner in which this branch of trade is carried on m 
Germany. Every bookseller of any eminence^ 
throughout the Confederation , has an agent or 
commissioner in Leipzig. If he wishes to procure 
works which have been- published by another, lie 
does not address himself directly to the publisher, 
but to his own commissioner in Leipzig. The 
latter^ again, whether he be ordered to transmit to 
another books published by his principal, or ta 
procure for his principal books publbhed by 
another, instead of dealing directly with the per^* 
aon from whom he is to purchase, or to whom he 
is to sell, treats only with his Leipzig agent. The 
order is received by the publisher, and the bodn 
by the purchaser at third hand. The whole boek^ 
trade of Germany thus centres in Leipssig. Where- 
ever books may be printed, it is there they mxai 
be bought ; it is there that the trade is supplied. 
Such an arrangement, though it employ fonr per* 
sons in every sale instead of two, is plainly an ad* 
vantageons arrangement for Leipzig ; but the very 
fact, that it has subsisted two hundred yean, and 
still flourishes, seems to prOve that it is likewise 
found to be beneficial to the trade in general. 
. Abuses in public institutions may endure for cen* 
turies; but inconvenient arrangetnents in trade, 
which affect the credit side of a man*s balanced 
sheet at the end of the year, are seldom so long- 
lived, and German booksellers are not lest atteop 
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tire to profit than any other honest men in an ho- 
nest bnsinesB. 

Till the middle of the sixteenth centary, pnb>* 
Ushers, in the proper sense of the word, were nn«-> 
known. John Otto, bom at Niimberg in 1510, is 
said to be the earliest on record who made bar-* 
gains for copy-right, without being himself a 
printer. Some years afterwards, two regular deal-i 
^FR in the same department settled in Leipzig, 
where the university, already in high fame, had 
produced a demand for books, from the moment 
the art of printing wandered up from the Rhine* 
Before the end of the century, the book-ftdr was 
established. It prospered so rapidly, that, in 1600,> 
the Easter catalogue, which has been annually 
continued ever since, was printed for the first 
lime. It now presents every year, in a thick oc-^ 
l^vo Yolume, a collection of new books and new 
editions, to which there is no parallel in Europe. 
The writing public is out of all proportion too 
large for the reading public of Germany. At the 
fair, all the brethren of the trade flock together in 
Leipzig, not only from every part of Germany, 
but from every European country where German 
books are sold, to settle accounts, and examine 
^e harvest of the year. The number always 
amoimts to several hundreds, and they have built 
an exchange for themselves. 

Yet a German publisher has less chance of ma^ 
king great profits, and a German author has fewer 
prospects of turning his manuscript to good m^ 
count, than the same classes of persons in any 
other country that knows the value of intellectual 
Jabour. There is a pest called Nachdriickereiy ^ 
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Repruitiiigy which gnaws on the ritak of thd poof 
aatnor, and paralyzes the most enterprising p^» 
lisher. Each State of the Confederation has its 
own law of copy-right, and an author is secured 
against piracy only in the state where he prmta* 
But he writes for all, for they all speak the same 
language. If the book be worth any thing, it is 
immediately reprinted in some neighbouring atat^ 
and, as the pirate pays nothing for copy-right, he 
can obriionsly afford to undersell the originsJ {k^h 
lisher. Wirtemberg, though she can boast of pos* 
eessing in Cotta one of the most honourable and 
enterprising publishers of Germany, is peculiarly 
liotorious as a nest for these birds of prey* The 
worst of it is, that authors of ^putation are pre^ 
cisely those to whom the system is most &tal. The 
reprinter meddles with nothing except what he al^ 
ready knows will find buyers^ The rights of mif^ 
saleable books are scrupulously observed ; iJie ho^ 
nest publisher is never disturbed in his losing spe- 
culations ; but, when he has been fortunate enongk 
to become master of a work of -genius or utOity, 
ihe piratical publisher is instantly in his way. All 
the states do not deserve to be equally involyed in 
this censure ; Prussia, I believe, has mown herself 
liberal in protecting every German publisher^ 
Some of the utterly insignificant states are among 
the most troublesome, for reprinting can be carried 
on in a small -just as well as in a great one. The 
bookseller wno published Reinhardt's Sermons 
was attacked by a reprint, which was announced 
es about to appear at Reutlingen, in Wirtembeig. 
The pirate demanded fourteen dionsand florins^ 
nearly twelve hundred poon^s^ to give up hn d»- 
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fiign* The publisher thought that so ezorbititnt a 
demand justified him in applying to the goreni- 
menty bnt all he could gain was the limitation of 
the sum to a thousand pounds. 
• Snph a system almost annihilates the valne of 
literary labour. No publisher can pay a high price 
for a manuscript, by which, if it turn out ill, heift 
sure to be a loser, and by which, if it turn out 
well, it is far from certain that he will be a gain^* 
From the yalue which he might otherwise be in* 
elined to set on the copy-right, he must alwaya 
deduct the sum which it probably will be neces^ 
sary to expend in buying off reprinters, or he must 
calculate that value on the supposition of a rery 
limited circulation. At what rate would Mr Mur* 
ray pay Lord Byron> or Mr Constable take the 
floanuscript of the Scottish Novels, if the statute 
l^rotected the one only in the county of Middlesex, 
«nd the other only in Uie county of Edinburgh ? 
Hence it is that German authors, though the most 
industrious, are likewise the worst remunerated, of 
the writing tribe. I have heard it said, that Gotbe 
has received for some of his wwks about a louis 
4l*or a-»sheet, and it is certain that he has madd 
much money by them ; but I have often likewise 
'heard the statement questioned as incredible* 
Burger, in his humorous epistle to Gokingk, esti« 
.mates poetry at a pound per sheet, law and medi* 
<cine at ^ve shillings. 

The unpleasing exterior of ordinary German 
printing, the coarse watery paper, and worn-out 
types, must be referred, in some measure, to the 
flame cause. The publish^*, or the author who 
fmbUshes on his own account> naturally risks as 



little capital as possible in the hassardoBs specatla- 
tioii. Besides, it is his interest toudiminish the 
temptation to reprint^ by making his own edition 
as cheap as may be. The system has shown its 
effects, too, in keeping up the frequency of publi- 
cation by snbseription, even among authors of tU 
most settled and popular reputation* Klopstock^ 
after iJie Messiah had fixed his ftone, published 
in this way. There has been no more successful 
publisher than Cotta, and no German writer has 
been so well r^aid as Gothe ; yel the last Ttibin* 
gen edition of Gothe himself is adorned with a 
long list of subscribers. What would we tlnnk of 
Byron, or Campbell, or Scott, or Moore, puMish* 
ing a new poem by subscription ? 

Mr Brockhaus is allowed to be the most efficient 
publisher in Leipaig, and consequently among the 
first in Germany. He is a writer, too ; for, oii 
nuscellaneous, particularly political topics^ he he* 
quentiy supplies his own manuscript. He is sup^ 
posed to nave made a fortune by one woric on 
which he ventured, the Omversations'LexwoHf a 
Terv compendious Encyclopaedia. The greatest 
lault of the book is a want of due selection ; per^ 
acmages of eternal name,, and topics of immutable 
interest, are contracted or omitted, to make way 
for men and matters that enjoy only a local and 
passing notoriety. Even a Britannica, with a 
Supplement, should not waste its pages on shcnrt^ 
lived topics, and only the qtdntapars nedaris of 
human knowledge and biography should be ad»- 
mitted into an Encydopssdia of ten 4iGtavo vo^ 
lumes. The bode, Jiowever, has had a very ex- 
tensive circulation, and often forms the wholf 
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library of a peraofn in the mkldfing classes. It 
would have proved still more lucrative, had the 
writers, among whom are many of the most popu^ 
lar names of Germany, shown greater deference to 
the political creeds of the leading courts. The 
numerous political articles, not merely on subjects 
of general discussion, but on recent events, im* 
portant and unimportant, are all on the liberal side 
of the question ; moderate, indeed, aiguraentative, 
and respectful, but still pointing at &e propriety 
of polidcal changes. The book was admitted into 
the Russian dominions only in the form of im 
edUh tastigaia ; from this tree of knowledge were 
oarefiilly shaken all the fruits which might enable 
the nations to distii^;uish between good and evil, 
before it was allowed to be transplanted beyond 
the Vistula. Even in this ameliorated state, it 
1i^;an to be regarded as, at least, lurid, if not 
downright pmsonous^ and ultimately it was pro* 
lubited altogether. 

Brockhaus is, by way of eminence, the liberal 
^blisher of Gr^many. He shuns no responsibi- 
lity, and stands in constant communication with 
all the popular journalists and pamphleteers. His 
Zeitg&kosiet or The Contemporary, was a journal 
entirely devoted to politics. It fluently coi^ 
tained translations of leading political articles from 
the Edinburgh Review; and these, again, were 
fiM>metimes reprinted and drculated as pamphlets* 
The Hermet is of the same general character, a 
quarterly publication, which apes in form, as weH 
as matter, one of our most celebrated journals. 
In 1821, his weekly journal. The Ckmversatkm^' 

Wbchenbha, was jNrohibited in Berlini and Bhsr^ 
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ly afterwards, it was thought necessary to erect « 
separate department of the censorship for the solo 
purpose of examining and licensing Brockhans'o 
publications. The prohibition was speedily re- 
xnoved^ and I believe (but I had left Berlin before 
jit happened) that likewise the separate censorial 
establishment was of brief duration. Brockhana 
has brought himself out of all political embarrass* 
jnents with great agUity and good fortune, and still 
^ails on at despots and reprinters. 

Beyond Leipzig the small river Mulda is cross- 
ed by a ferry, and that, too, on the great road 
which connects Leipzig with Dresden, Bohemia^ 
SUesia, and Austria. There is no sufficient ex- 
cuse for this most inconvenient arrangement. The 
Mulda is a trifling stream in comparison with die 
£lbe, and is less exposed to inundations ; yet ne 
difficulty has been found in building even stone 
bridges across the Elbe* It is on a solid, though 
somewhat clumsy structure of this kind, that yom 
pass the river at Meissen ; and, though stiU a dozen 
juiles from Dresden, you are already in the country, 
which, by its mixture of romantic nature with the 
lichest possible cultivation, has acquired to Dres« 
deu the reputation of being surrounded by more 
delightful environs than any other European capl«* 
«tal. All the way to the city the road followa tii0 
-Elbe, which pours ita majestic stream between 
Jbanks of very opposite chuttcter. The left rises 
^ibrupt, rocky, woody, and picturesque ; the right 
sswells more gradually into graceful and verdaqt 
.eiQinences, whose slopes towards the river ar^ 
€Qveied with vineyards. In all these features of 

naturaljbeauty, th^. Elbe is inferi(^ to the Rhine» 

8 
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jsvLt only to the Rhine, and on the Rhine there is 
no town where the enjoyment always derived from 
heantifol scenery is so mach heightened hy the 
pleasores of society, and the splendid prodnctions 
oi art. Much as a stranger may have heard of 
Dresden, the approach to it from this side does 
not disappoint ms expectations* From the rich 
and picturesque scenery of nature, ho enters at 
once among palaces, passes the Elhe, from the 
New Town to the Old, on a nohle bridge, — a 
most refreshing sight to a Briton,— -is immediately 
stopped by the gorgeous and imposing pile of the 
Catholic chtuxJi, and turns from it to the royal 
palace. What were once lofty ramparts now bear 
spacious alleys along the river, and innumerable 
laughing groups are perpetually enjoying in them 
llie scene, or the shade. The gaiety of the hurry* 
ing equi[^iges, the orowd of passengers, the viva-> 
city and hilarity of the people, g^ve a most fayonr* 
able first impression of the '< German Florence." 
b is true, that such figurative terms of comparison 
are clhen used very loosely ; but, although a Ger* 
man, be he from the north or friom the south, is 
always a very different person from an Italian } 
though the cloudless sl^ that bums above the 
Amo be more constant than the sun which shinee 
iqnm the Elbe ; and though the capital of Saxony 
neither^possesses the Medicean Venus, nor ha9 
formed schools of painters and sculptors to be the 
wonders of ihe world, yet, in its natural beauties, 
in the character of its iidiabitants, in its love of the 
arts, and what it has done for them, Dresden may 
be fairly enough said to be to Germany what Flo* 
rence is to Italy. 

VOL. I. p 
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• The city is divided by the Elbe* Orighmlly it 
stood entirely on the left bank. That portion is 
still the largest and most characteristic part of the 
whole, and, as it contains the palace, is likewise 
the most fashionable. The genial style of bvild«* 
ing is simple, austere, and, therefore, when in due 
dimensions, imposing. It is easily seen, that the 
klaxon nobles, in building palaces, thought chiefly 
9f convenience and duration, not of pilkffed por- 
tals and airy verandas. The houses are lofty, and 
ihe streets narrow, as in all old towns in this part 
of the Continent ; but some of the principal streets 
ar^ of ample breadth, and lined with very stately, 
though unadorned buildings. There is not a square, 
furoperly so called, in the whole dty, except two 
immense market-places, one of which^ the Alt* 
markt, is a fine specimen of the ordinary civil ar^ 
chitecture of Germany, and does not lose in com* 
parison even with the Hqfoi Vienna. Here, how- 
ever, as everywhere else, of late years a love of 
trivial ornament has been creeping in, which as-~ 
suredly is far inferior to the substantial simplicity 
^f former times. People will have pilasters, ay, 
and pillars, too, and entablatures^ and pediments, 
where there is no space for them, and where, 
though there were space, they would have no 
1|eauty« In our own cities, while public buildings 
have long been conducted with much good taste 
in the south, and some aspirations after it seem to 
be rising in the north, how often do we see a 
dieesemonger's wares reposing in state round 
^e base of — Doric pillars, I suppose, they must 
be called, or flitches of bacon proudly suspended 
Ijrom the volutes of the Ionic I 
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The NeMitdis or New Towh, oa the opposite 

bank of tbe Elbe, is more open, for the attachment 

to narrow streets was beginning to give way whed 

it was commenced ; bat it is built in a more trt* 

▼ial style : at least, it has that appearance to tfao 

eye ; for, as few people of fashion have hitherto 

emigrated across the Elbe, there is not the sam^ 

frequent iaiermixture of stately mansions. The 

priBcif^ street, however, whidi runs in a right 

line from the bridge, is the finest in Dresden^ 

.Were it better planted, it would rival the Linden 

of Berlin. ' 

. The bridge which oonaects these two parts of 

the city, striding across the river with eleven no« 

ble arches, is the first structure of the kind in 

Germany. In architectural symmetry and e\e* 

gance, it cannot vie with many of the French, et 

with some of the Italian bridges ; but the streams 

which these cross are ditches, compared with the 

magnificent rii^er which pours its waters under the 

walls of Dresden. There is not a single stona 

bridge on the Rhine, from where it leaves the Lake 

of Constance, to where it divides itself among the 

flats of Holland.* The Danube, at Ratisbonne, 

is a much mote manageable stream than the Elbe ; 

imd, moreover, the bridge at Ratisbonne is ugly, 

unequal, and not even uniform. The good Vien«* 

nese, so far from attempting to throw a stone 

bridge across the Danube where he passes neaf 

* I cannot trust to my recollection whether the bridge on 
the Rhine at I^auiFenburg, between Schaffhausen an4 
Basle, is of wood or stone ; but there the riyer could be 
surmounted by a bridge infinitely more easily than the Elb^' 
at Dresden. 
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thrirci^itel, eztditaa an nnpcralleled tnam(A of 
art timXf a few years ago^ they built a wooden 
liridge^ on atone piere^ over a narrow Inratich of the 
nain atream^ which washes the wall. Thebric^ea 
on the Oder at Frankfort and Breslau, and that 
on the Vistnla at Cracow, aie all of wood. The 
beat proof of the solidity of the bridge of Dresden 
Uf that it has hitherto resisted ice and innndations, 
both of which are peculiarly destractire on this 
part of the rirer. The inundations come down 
fipom the roonntains of Bohemia rery rapidly, and, 
owing to the nature of the country throt^ which 
Ihe rirer flows till it aj^iroaches the dty, with ir» 
resistible impetuosity. The northern confines of 
the . Saxon Switzerland are not more liian ten 
miles aboTe Dresden, and the Elbe, till it has quit^ 
ted this singular district, tiarerses only deep naf4 
row valleys, or nigged goiges, tiurough winch it 
seems to have opened a passage. There is nd 
breadth of plain, as there is along the Rhine, ove# 
which an inundation can spread itself out. Th^ 
accumulated mass of water is hurried down to 
Dresden with accumulating impetus. I have seen 
the EHie rise sixteen feet above its ordinary level 
within twelve houn. Such a conrae k a riv^ Is 
ruinous for bridges. That of Dresden, which has 
set the Elbe at defiance, could not resist gunpow-^ 
der ; the French blew up the centre arch, to iacii 
iitate their retreat to Leipzig. 01 course, it waii 
perfectly right to repair it ; but why has that bar- 
barous mass of artificial rock, surmounted by an 
uncouth crucifix, been restored, to disfigure the 
centre of the bridge, after it had fortunately been 
blown up along with the arch ? It is an incnnu 
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brance, and a very ugly one : haring b^n oned 
fairly got rid of, it really did not deserve to be re« 
stored. Yet the Emperor of Russia has thought 
proper to commemorate, by an inscription, that he 
restored what disfigures the finest bridge in Ger- 
many. The slender iron rail, too, which occupies 
the place of a balustrade, is altogether trivial* 
This is no draw-bridge across a canal. 

The prospect from the bridge itself is celebra^ 
ted all over Germany, and deserves to be so. Whe* 
ther you look up or down the river, the towers 
and palaces of the city are pictured in the stream. 
A lovely plain, groaning beneath population and 
fertility, retires for a short distance from the fur* 
ther bank, then swells into an amphitheatre of 
gentle slopes, laid out in vineyards, decked with an 
endless succession of villages and villas, and shut 
in, towards the south, by the summits of the Sach* 
sische Schweitz, a branch of the mountains of Bo# 
hemia. > 

The royal palace— but who can teU what the 
royal palace of Dresden is? it is composed of so 
many pieces, running up one street, and down 
another, and so carefully is every part concealed 
that might have looked respectable. One sees no 
order; the eye traces no connexion among the 
masses of which it is made up, and seeks in vain 
for a whole. Unfortunately, that portion which^ 
ham its situation, could have made some show— « 
that which fronts the open space at the entrance 
of the bridge, is the most unseemly of all^ and haa 
the air of a prison. 

The royal family which inhabits this palace has 
the best of all testimonies in its^vour, that of th« 
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people. ItsymmgerlynmeliesyiiKleedyiiepheWof 
the king, ave persons of whcm scarodly any body 
thinks of speaking at all ; but tiie king hims^f is 
the object of universal rev^wnce and affectioB. 
The Saxons, though too sensible to boast of his 
talents, maintidn that he is the most upright prinee 
in Europe ; and nil allow him those moral quali- 
ties which most easily secure the afPeetion of a 
German people, and best deserve the affeclaon of 
any people* Though Napoleon flattered ^ir 
pride b^ treating their comitry with great respect, 
and even restored, in some measure, the Polish 
supremacy of the Electorate, by creating for it the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, they are no fonder of 
France than their brethren ; bvt neither do they 
conceal their gm^fe agaanst the powers who pn* 
nished Saxony for Napoleon's kindness, by giving 
flo much of its territory to Prussia. Germans are 
^e very last people with whom partitioning 
schemes should be tried. Attachment to his na- 
tive prince is part of b German's nature ; no man 
finds so much difficulty in conquering old affee^ 
tiona and prejudices. 

For a cfflitury the Saxons have been accustom^ 
ed to have a king of a different religion from theif 
own. The electoral crown, which, from the flnst 
thesis of Luther, had been the boast and btdwark 
of the Reformation, was regaiAed for the chtu«li 
<tf Rome by the dnrone of Poland. The d^erenee, 
iiowever, does not seem to produce any catise of 
discontent or complaint, except that the most inn 
portant personages about the court are naturaHy 
Catholios. The royal flonily is suirouaded by 
«hett, MoA, it4s«Bstned> is etadio«% hsj^m liNf 
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irammek of the pries^iood. There is no intolep* 
anoey no exclanon of Protestants ; but it is not 
possible for so devont and priest-ridden a Cadiolie 
as the king is, to consider the heretical among his 
conrders as equally fit companions for the royal 
presence, and depositaries of the royal confidence, 
with the orthodox ; and it is jnst as little possible 
that the Catholic priesthood should not govern 
absolutely so devout a king. Protestantism suf- 
fers, too, in another way. Where any portion of 
the Roman hierarchy, perhaps of any hierarchy, 
nestles, the spirit of proselytism is immediately 
aroused. Where it rules a court, and basks in the 
light of royal favour, it arms itself with much more 
powerfol weapons than argument. As the Elec- 
tor of Saxony was converted by the prospect of a 
new crown, his subjects maybe just as easily con^ 
▼erted by the prospect of focilitating their ad« 
vancement to honours, offices,' and salaries. 

In one thing the king and his capital never have 
agreed, and never will agree ; the king loves quiet 
and priests, his subjects love mirth and ballet-dan- 
cers. This people, abounding in com and wine, 
Uvii^ in a laughing and beautiful country, and in- 
fected> in part, by the CTOwds of strangers who 
flodc together to admire the riches of l£eir capi- 
tal^ are fond of society and amusement They are 
more light-hearted, they have more easy gaiety 
about thMn, than any other tribe of their country- 
men; ^nor is it soiled by the gross sensuality of 
'Vienna^ The king has no liking for any of these 
things ; thepassing pleasures of life have no charm 
for him. Tbn does not arise from his advanced 
«ge; for it has always been so ; it is in his charac* 
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ter, and i»8 heea greaUy fostered by fediage of 
devotion^ degenerating almost into ^e ascetict 
The court of Dresden indulges so little in pomp, 
or eyen in the ordinary amusements of fasbiona'? 
ble* society, that one could scarcely diseorer it to 
exist, were it not for the royal box in the theatre^ 
and the grenadier guards at the gate of the pa* 
lace. The Protestant gaiety of the people does sot 
scruple to lay the blame of this sequestered life on 
the priests. In particular, tbey allege that the ec* 
clesiastics, to insure the continuance of their do* 
mination, have educated the princes, not like 
young men, but like old women ; — ^kept back, no 
doubt, from much that is bad, but likewise from 
much more that is good in the world ; allowed to 
grow up in ignorance of every thing but what it 
pleased their bigoted and ghostly instructors they 
should know; and thus bent into an unnatural 
quietude of life, and passiveness of diaracter, 
which are perhaps not a whit more desirable than 
a certain degree of irregularity. This is not the 
social character, that will captivate, the SaxoBSa 
Augustus II. was, both in Poland and Saxony, the 
most splendid of sover^gns ; under him, Dresden 
was ^< the Masque of Germany.*' Augustus III. 
loved pleasure to extravagance* The present king 
has hurried himself and his court into the oth^ 
extreme. It was reckoned no small triumph} a 
few years ago, that the royal countenance was 
obtained to a mimic tournament, at which the 
young nobility, armed from the antiquated trea*- 
«itres of the JRustkamtnerf tilted valiaody, in the 
arena of the riding-school, at stufifed Turks, and 
fleshed their maiden sabres in pasteboerd Saiiu;enai 
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If Saxony has a minister at the Sublime Porte, 
how wonld he excuse his master, should the Great 
Turk get into a great passion, as he very reason* 
ably might do, at such amusements being allowed 
in the court of an ally ? 

I observed nothing particularly worthy of notice 
in the churches of Dresden, either in their archi- 
tecture or ornaments. £^ery body tells you to 
admire the Frattenkirchef as being built after the 
model of St Peter's ; and it is like St Peter^s in so 
&r as both have cupolas, but no fieurther. I doubt 
not but the dome of St Pet^*s might be placed, 
like an extinguisher, over the whole crowded oc^ 
tangular pile of the Frauenkirehe. 
' The Catholic church, as being devoted to the 
idigiott of a very devout royal fiunily, is that oA 
which most i^lendonr has been lavished. It was 
built, in ^e earlier part of the last century, on a 
design of the Italian Chiaveri« The quantity of 
ornament and the waved fefade, with its interrupt^ 
^ cdfnices and broken pediments, announce at 
once the degenerated taste which had appeared in 
Italy nearly a hundred years before, and erected 
sac^ piles as the Salute at Venice; and the church 
Ddila Sapienea in Rome, which disfigures one 
aide of a quadrangle designed by Michael Ange- 
lo. The building gains by its situation ; for it faces 
the Elbe, just at the entrance of the bridge, un- 
encumbered by any adjoining edifice, except a 
black, covered gallery, certainly an unseemly ap* 
pendage, which, for the convenience of the royal 
fttmily, connects it with the palace. The eleva- 
tions of the lower part are harmonious, and the 
effect of the whole is gorgeous j but there 19 a to* 
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tal want of simplicity and grandeur^ and the pa«* 
rapets are bristled roimd with grim sandstone 
saints. The more simple and elegant form of the 
interior is injured by the galleries for the accom* 
modation of the court. The royal pew, qiute 
eased in glass, is literally a hot-house. 
. It was only here that I obaeryed that decent 
custom strictly enforced^ (which was universal ia 
the earlier ages of the church,) of making all fe* 
nudes take their places on one side, and aJl males 
on the other. During mass, domestics of the royal 
household, armed with enormous batons, patrol 
the nave and aisles to enforce the r^ulation, and 
remove all pretences as well as opportunities of 
sc^andaL The system of separation was not 6b- 
a^ved, however, above stairs, among the adhe« 
rents of the court ; there the wolves and the sheep 
were praying side by side. This decomm^ too^ 
has its origin in the purity of the royal chaiacter» 
though truly the citizens of Dresden seem to ▼»« 
lue this most estimable virtue much more lowiy 
than it deserves. His Migesty banished inbrn the 
Temple of Venus at Pilnitz, the portraits of ladiei 
celebrated for their beauty and gallantries, whidh 
had given the apartment its name ; and he retire! 
ev^ night to his lonely couch in the convictioa 
jthat Vesta presides over his capital. It is most 
honourable to himself, that, both by his own ex- 
ample and by police regulations, he has done all in 
bis power to render it a fitting abode for the God-* 
dess ; but it is a pity that he should be so very 
much deceived as to the effect of either. At the 
same time, debauchery has not the unblushing no^ 
toriety of Munich^ or Vienna. 
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As all Germany praises the music in this cbnrcb, 
It must be good, for the Germans are judges of 
music ; yet, though I heard it in Easter, when the 
aacred harmony of Catholics puts forth all its 
powers, I must confess, that but little pleasure 
wais deriyed from the noise of a score of fiddles, 
which the organ, though built by Silberman, could 
not conquer, and the voices of the choir, though 
-adorned by that of an eunuch, could not sweeten. 
Jt is not merely the casual associations which may 
fill the bead with reels and country-dances, as if it 
were intended to 

Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heayen ; 

these are instruments whose tones, to an untutor* 
-ed err, at least, do not harmonize with feelings 
of solemnity and devotion ; and the crowd of them 
visually pressed into the service of the church, 
takes all distinctness and effect from the vocal mu- 
«i<^ which in reality becomes the accompaniment, 
instead of being the principal part of the composi- 
tion. After hearing Mozart's Requiem, for ex* 
ample, p^ormed at Berlin, with the full comple- 
ment of fiddles, so much did it gain in effect^ 
merely from their absence, that I could scarcely 
jrecognise the composition when given in Vienna 
•simply by the cboir and the oivan, except where 
^e trumpet, re-echoing along the lofty roof of St 
•Stephen, seemed to send its notes from the elouds> 
as it bore up the accompaniment 



Tuba, minim tpaiigens wmum 
Per sepulchra regionuni, 
Cuget omncs ante thronum. 
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AUegri's famed Muererei as sang in ibe Sistine 
chi^l at Rome, during EaBter^ justifies the belief 
that, for purposes of demotion, the unaided human 
voice is the most impressive of all instruments. If 
such a choir as that of his Holiness could always 
be eommandedy the organ itself might be dispensed 
with, Thisy however, is no fair sample of the 
powers of vocal sacred music ; and those who axe 
most alive to the << concord of sweet sounds" forw 
get that, in the mixture of feeling produced by a 
ecepe so imposing as the Siatine chapel presents 
on such an occasion, it is difficult to Jittribute to 
the music only its own share in the overwhelming 
effect. The Christian world is in mourning ; the 
throne of the Pontiff, stripped of all its honours, 
and uncovered of its royal canopy, is degraded to 
the simple elbow-diair of an aged priest. The 
Pontiff himself, and the congregated dignitaries ol 
the church, divested of all earthly pomp, kneel be- 
fore the cross in the unostentatious garb of their 
religious orders. As evening sinks, and the tapers 
jffe extinguished one after another, at different 
stages of the service, the fading light €b11s ever 
dimmer and dimmer on the reverend figures. The 
prophets and saints of Michael Angelo look down 
from the ceiling on the pious worshippers beneath ; 
while the living figures of his Last Judgment, in 
every variety of infernal suffering and celestial en- 
joyment, gradually vanish in the gathering diade, 
IM if the scene of horror had dosed for ever on the 
one, and the other bad quitted the darkness of 
earth for a higher and a brighter world. Is it won- 
derful that, in such circumstances, such music as 
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that famed Miserere, Bung by such a choir, should 
shake the soal eyen of a Calyinist ? • 

Except, perhaps, the Viennese, no people of 
Germany are so fond of being ont of doors as 
the Saxons of Dresden, and none of its capitals 
displays so many temptations to allure them ; wood 
and water, mountain and plain, precipice and 
valley, com and wine, palace and cottage, tossed 
together in bright confusion, and glowing in a 
climate which, on this side of the Alps, may weH 
'be called genial. The rising grounds, which form 
the circle to the south-east, and were the principal 
scene of the combats and bombardments that ter- 
minated in the retreat of the French army to 
Leipzig, are the only part of the environs that 
have any thing like taraeness in their characteF. 
Where they slope down towards the town^and 
not much more than a mile from the walls, stands 
'the lonely monument of Moreau, on the spot 
'Where he fell. It is merely a square bfock of gra*- 
nite, surrounded below by large unhewn stones, 
•and bearing on its upper surface a helmet, a sword^ 
and a lauid chaplet. The brief inscription, << The 
Hero Moreau fell here by the side of Alexander," 
is worth mentioning, merely to notice the audaci- 
ty with which some ungenerous spirit has dared 
to violate it. An unknown but deliberate han<i 
has tried to efface the word Hero, and has carved 
'above it, as regularly and deeply as the rest of the 
inscription, the woni Traitor. So professionalFy 
has it becm performed, that it has not been pos^ 
sibleto obliterate entirely this degrafding exploit 
* of cowardice and malignity. The most partial 
admii'o'B of that great man may be allowed to 
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•wish, thati itfter «» hoaowable a life^ iie had fallen 
on a less qnestiODable field ;■ but the TaQcoar which 
could desecrate his simple monument, was infi- 
nitely more detestable than even the imperial en- 
mity, which honoured with its hati^d his talents 
and virtues when alive« A French gentleman, on 
'b^g asked at Dresden, whether he had yet vi- 
sited the monument of his countryman, answered 
with passionate vivacity, << Non ; il n'^toit pas mon 
compatriote ; car moi, je suis Fran^ais." The 
Frenchman who is ashamed of Moreau is a man 
of whom nobody can be proud. 

The most remarkable part of the neighbourhood, 
a district that would be remarkable in any coun- 
try, is the SackHsehe SchtDeiiz, or Saxon Swit- 
zerland : and it is viuted with astonishmeQt,-eTai 
after the wonders of the real Switaserland, The 
hitter, indeed, contains infinitely finer and more 
atupendous things; for here are no glaciers, no 
snowy summits like Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau, 
no wallsof rock lost in the clouds like the WetterhQr- 
ner ; but Switzerland contains nothing of the same 
kind with tbe Switsserland of Saxony. Only Adors- 
bach, <m the frontier between Silesia and Bohemia, 
approaches it, and Adersbach is still more singu- 
lar. The Saxon Switzerland commences about 
^ht miles above Dresden^ and follows the coarse 
of the Elbe upwards, lying among the mountains 
which form the boundary between Bohemia and 
•Saxony. A short way above the capital, Pilnits, 
it royiJ residence of historical notoriety, but re- 
markable in no other respect, is reflected in the 
wateiB of the Elbe. About four miles farther 19, 
(the valley closes ; the mountiuns become more 
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l6Hy and bare ; tlie limj^fifttc river, qwtliag at lengtJi 
the nigged and metintamoae coarse which has hem- 
med him in froai his binhm the Moustaiae of the 
Giant, dbd destined te visit, throughout the rest 
of his career, onlf scenes of industry and fertir 
lity, comes forth rejoicing from the gorges which 
ytm are about to enter. From this point, up t6 the 
frontiers of Bohemia, the rocks in the neighbour- 
lieod of the river, principally on the right bank, 
consisting of a coarse-grained sandstone, are cut in 
iM directions into frightful gorges, as if the chnel 
bad been used to hew passages thr^mgh them* 
They sbonkl rather be called lanes, so narrow am 
they, so deeply sunk, and so smoothly perpendU 
amht do the gigantic walls of rode rise on both 
sides* The Wfdls themselves are cut' vertically 
into separate masses, by narrow openings reaching 
ffoili the summit to the very bottom, as if a ce- 
ment, which' once united them, had been washed 
away. These perpendicular masses, again, are 
dirided and groored horizontally in:to layers, or ap- 
pi^eat layers,^ like blocks regularly laid upon each 
oilier^ to form the walL The extremities are sel- 
dom sharp or- angular, but-almostalways rounded, 
betraying the continued action ol watw. They 

Enendly terminate in some singular form. Some 
ve a huge rounded mass reclining on their sum- 
mit^, which appears scarcely broad enough to poise 
it$ others have a more regular mass laid upon 
them, like the astragal of a Doric pillar ; others 
assume the form of inverted pyramids, increasing 
in breadth as they shoot higher ia,to the air. Occa- 
sionally they present a still more singular appear- 
ance ; for, after taperi^ in a conical form, to a cer- 
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taia eldiPiUioii,'the5r begin to^dikleagaiii aathejr nl» ' 
higher, as if an inverted truneated cone were i 
pltfced on a right truncated cone^ resembling ex* 
aj^ly,'but on an infinitely greater scale, wjMit ofk^ 
o^^curs in carorns, where the descending stalactite 
r08ts on an ascending sjfcalaginite. 
' The abyss which lies deep, sunk behind the /mm- • 
nat. called the B«8tey, thoi^h not so regukur as. 
spme others, is the most wonderful of all, in. the: 
horrid r boldness and fantastic forms of .its .rod(s«) 
The Otiawalder Grund is so narrow, and its walls - 
aj»>80 lofty, that many parts of it can neyer hare 
felt sunshine. -I trode, through the greater, part of 
h, on snow and ice, when all above was warm .and; 
cheery, and butterflies wei^ sporting over its froai6D v 
bosom. Some small cascades^were literally lumg-- 
ing frozen '< in their .fall." In. one place the wafia 
are not more than four feet asunder. Some hiig» , 
fabcks, in their course from the sunnnityhayebee^ 
jaBooned in between them, and. form a natural jroof^ 
beneath which you must creep along, ahp^ the> 
brook, on planks, if the brook be smidl^ or wadiiig; 
in water, if it beswollen ; for the xivulet oeciipiee • 
the whole space between the walls in this aan^w 
passage, which goes under the. name of ^^ HelL'% 
When, in one of these lanes, you find an alley- 
sti&ing off on one side, and, having squeezed your , 
body through it, another similar lane^ w^ch yon. 
soon find crossed by another of the same sort^ ypfa 
might believe yourself traversing the ruden^odd, 
of some gigantic city, or visiting, the mined abodes : 

of the true terrcs/UH.* When, sgaio^^ ^m eeiAe 

. • • ' .... ^ 

* And once they had inhabitanti. Among the loftiest 
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cAoifBtod p«i»t, ymi oTer1oc»k,thtt wliole i«tt% an4 
see tbese staff ba^ teeke rismg ^em the earftk; 
ipanifesting, though now dejoiiiedy that they^ ooee 
formed cme body, you might think yoimelf gazhig 
on the skeleton of a j^rislttng world, all the soltef 
parts ,of which hare mouldered away, and left only 
the naked, indeatmctihle firamework* 

The BaHgyy or Basticoi, is the name given to 
one of the laigest masses which rise doee by the 
riTer on the i^fat bank* One nanow block, on 
the very snmmit, projects into the air» Perched 
on this^ not an^ but bej^tmd the brink of the preci« 
ploe, yen command a prospect which, in its kind^ 
ie nni<pie in Europe. You hoyer, on the pinnacle^ 
at an elevation of more than aght hundred iieet 
abeve the Elbe^ which sweeps round the bottom 
ef the preciiMce» Behind, and up along the river 
ea the same bank, rise similar precipitoue cliffii^ 
cut and intersected like those already described* 
Erom the tether bank, theptein gradiM^y elevates 
itself into an irregular amphitheatre, terminatedhy 
a loftyv bnt raimded range of mountains. The 
striking feature is, that> in the boson of thia ann 
phltheatre, a plain of the most varied beauty, huge 
eehunnar Ulls start up at once from the grcmnd, at 
gnat dirtaaces from each other, overlooking, iti 
kmely and sokflin ^^randeur, each its own portion 
of the domma. They aie monuments which thc^ 

«l4 SMAl iiwccpisiUe of ibe cliffs which overlook tho E11m« 
rqnaui&^af the wparks of human bauds ave bUU visible. A 
Imnd of ipbb«n, by laying blocks across \ht cHafms, had 
formed bridges, frail in structnre, and easily moTed when 
seeuriiy requrred U ; and, intheupper floors, aait vere, of 
this natiMU city, they long set regular power at defiance* 

q2 
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Elbe iias left'standlng to commeniorate fabiiiiiiiipli 
oVer their less .hardy kindred. The most remark- 
able among them are the LiUenatein^ and Komg^ 
«fiRfliy which tower, nearly in the centre of the pic- 
ture, tea height of above twelve hundred feet above 
the level ^ the Elbe. They rise perpendicularly 
from a sloping base, formed of debris^ and now 
ebrered with natural wood. The access to -the 
aammit is so 'difficalt, that an Elector of Saxony 
and. King of Poland thought the exploit which he 
performed in scrambling to the top of the LUien-* 
9iem deserving of being commemoratod by an in- 
scription. The access to the Kimigsiem is artifi- 
cial, for it has long- been a fortress, and, from the 
strength of its situation, is «tiH a virgin one. Be-» 
sides -these, the giants of the territory, the plain is 
studded with many other columnar eminences of 
the same general character, though on a smaller 
scale, and they all hem*, from time immemoiia],* 
llieir'pinticnlar legends — ^fbr the mountains of Saxt 
ony and Bohemia are the native coimtry of tide- 
telling tradition; the cradle of Gnomes and Kobolds.^ 
In the deepYents and gloomyrecesses of the ZAUen^ 
siein, hosts of spirits still watdi over concealed 
treasures. A holy nun, miraculously transported 
froni'the Regularities of her convent, to the suffir' 
mit of the NioHnemtein, that she might spend her 
days in prayer and purity in its cav^s, is com* 
memorated in the name of the rock ; and the Jung* 
Jimsprungy or LiBap of the Virgin, perpetuates the 
memory of the Saxon maid, who, when pursued by' 
a bmtalJustling, threw, herself from the brink of 
its hideous precipice^-to (He unpolluted. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DRESDEN. 

THE ARTS — LITERATURE — CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
— THE GOVERNMENT. 

DreiSden has the advantage of being lively and 
entertaining at all seasons of the year, thongh the 
classes of persons who produce and enjoy its plea- 
sures vary most sensibly with the state of the 
thermometer. The winter ehtertainmants of the 
higher ranks are just what they are elsewhere. 
Those who find balls, roiitsv and cu-d parties dull 
in other conntries, will not find them a whit less 
so in Saxony. The middle and lower orders seek 
iheiT pleasures in the theatre ; for no rank in Ger- 
many reckons play-going a sin. The King him- 
self is so extravagantly fond of music, that besides 
a regular troop of actors, he supports two opera- 
tic companies, one Italian and the other Germai^ 
and has at the head of his chapel. Weber, the first 
of .the living theatrical composers . of Germany, 
and Morlacchi, who fills a very respectable rank 
after the despotic Rossini. Spring comes on^ and 



the native heroes of the winter disuppear, to be 
replaced by Btnmgers. The great body of the ci- 
tizens take their turn in the cycle of amnsementy 
and take it out of doors. On the first of May, as 
regularly as the year comes ronnd, the royal Ik- 
mily removes to Pilnitz. The nobility and gentry, 
all, in short, who are not too poor, fiy to their 
country-seats, or to the baths of Bohemia ; the su- 
perb orangery is brought forth from its winter co- 
veting, and placed round the Zwinffer, to blossom 
in the open air; the picture gallery is thrown 
open ; Bottiger commences his. prelections on an- 
cient statues, in the collection of antiques ; foreign- 
ers crowd into the city from all parts of Europe ; 
and Dresden, with its laughing sky, climate, sce- 
nery, and peoiple,. beeomesy for a season^ the oof- 
Mbonse of Grennany« 

It is to its collection of jM^luies.tbat Dresden 
is indebted for the reputation, which it€0^ys aa 
being the centre of the arts inOermany. No gal- 
lery, on this side of the Alps, deserves^ as a wfai^ 
to be placed aboreit. Muxuehiissricbev; in tbo 
choice works ^of Rembnmdt, and^ since the acqui- 
sition of N4imb«rg, likewise in tbose:ofDiyrev ; 
Brussels can show much finer pictoreeiof Rnbens ; 
Potsdam some splendid bisteraeal pieces ei Van- 
dyke; and Paris, among the stmggKng gloriea 
which still remain to the Lounre^ more perfioct 
samples of one or two of the ItaUan mastepra; bnt^ 
a» a collection of excellent ptctmres^ hi all ^yk^». 
none of tbem > can claim superiority over the^ my$k 
gallery of Drpsdeii* The Flemisb and Gemm 
■dwola faadi be«i ^^ually accumulating, espe- 
cially under the magnificence which orerwhelmed 
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Ssxony from the mmneht her electors monated. 
the throne of Poland ; bnt it waa* poor in the works 
of the Italian masters, till Augnstus III. raised it 
at once. to its present eminence, hy purchasing,, 
for.ahout L.180,00a, ( 1,200,000 rix. dollars,) the 
whole dncal gallery of Modena, which contained, 
wnong oilers, the far-famed Correggios. A good 
specimen of Raphael was still awanting, and, for 
something more, it is said, than L.8000, (17,000 
dttcalB,.)' a convent at Piacenza was prevailed on ' 
te.part with his Madonna di San Sisto, which, I 
BOppose, gold covld not. now purchase. While 
lingering among these great productions of a cap- . 
tivating art, it. is likewise a pleasant feeling, that. 
they have had the rare fortune to be treated with 
reverence by every hostile hand. Frederick bom* 
barded Dresden, battered down its churches, and 
laid its streets in ruin, but ordered his cannon and 
mortars to keep dear of the picture gallery. He 
entered as a conqueror, levied the taxes, adminis- 
tered the government, and, with an affectation ai. 
bumilityt asked permissioh of the captiveElectress 
to visit the gallery as a stranger. Napoleon's po- 
licy, too, led him to treat Saxony with much con- 
sideration, and was the guardian angel of her pic- 
tnies. Not one of them made the journey to Paris. 
The Outer Gallery,* as it is called, is entirely 
filled vnth the productions of the northern schools, 
and displays, in an immense number of pictures, 

* The arrangement of the building is somewhat pecn-. 
liar ; it ia one square within another, as if formed by divi- 
ding a very broad gallery running round a square, by. 
building within it a partition paraUel to the sides of the 
square. The lights of the outer square are firom, the street. 
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all tbe menu and dsfidenciet of ibe naBltni of 
Geniuaiy> Fl8iid«ny«&d HdVuid. The principle 
of tbeee tcbeols tvss, not to embriliafa: JutUxxe^ but 
to imitate her with aknest literal predsion. Ani- 
mals,, and objects of still life ; tlie ingemons effects 
of artificial, or the chequered play of natnnl %lita 
and shades ; busy fiffwes, anirounded by hoiiee- 
hold goods, or tae impknnents of a prafessiQn ; . 
the grotesqne gronps, and gross diasipatioiih of a 
fiur ; the hard^kvonied, bat expiessire eovate* 
nances, the ale^jogs, and low indeKcacies of cao 
rousing boors, were tnonfenwd to the cuMrase witb • 
an aocnracy of imitation, and patience of finishing, 
which hare noTer been ritalled. Snch snh^ects 
scarcely admitted- of embellishment ; what existed f 
before the painter*4t eyes nmst be copied ^ seTere* < 
lytmernoftecmfclKi/spvu^ittto lifebmealJitlio: 
pencil of the artist^ creating npon the canmss finvn . 
which perhaps nerer existed in natwe^b«t whieh^ 
nevertMess, are at once leoogaieed to bethe per* 
fectiMi of natare^ It woidd be absnrd to suppose^ 
that all the booss of Temers-are portraits, aiidatt 
his cottage or wedding scenes talon Irom tfaelife ; 
so te he most hm piweeded i« the aame pciiid.. 

those of the Inneor fh>»the court whidi fiie^qium contains. 
The inaergaUerfU get apazt for the Itatian^aod iheooter 
is filled wim the 'UltraxnpDtane sdiools— ^isiog ultnunoa- 
tane in the Italian sense of the term. As the lights come 
from only one side, care has been taken to place all the 
good pictures on the opposite side — apparently a very ob« 
▼iottt anranffement, yet one, the neglect of which, in maAj 
private colkctiooB, spoils many excellent pictaies. The 
best of all lights is that which comes horn above, m partly 
in the Tribttne of Floience, and enthnly in the upper room 
at Bologna. 
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pie SB if he ind been eonlpoMJig a Madonoay aad 
'Blade his boon and weddings what they possibly 
neTer wer^ bat yet easily miffbt be ; but fcMVis 
of ideal beauty or dignity, aad the ejcpression of 
the higher passions, were not regularly within the 
sphere, and never constiti^d the ohaiacter, of the 
aobooL Even those masters who sought immor- 
tality in another path, Rubens, for example, or 
- Reinbrandt, seldom approach this loftv and eapti- 
vating ideal. They compose their pictures with 
sldll, they seduce the eye by peculiar chftfms of 
•colouring, and they may be unrivalled in the ar- 
tificial management of light and shade ; yet is not 
the effect produced by their most finished pictures 
uot only specifically different from what we feel 
when contemplating the Madonna of Raphael, the 
Saviour or St Jerome of Corr^^gio, Fra Bartolo- 
.meo's St Mark, Guide's Aurora, or Titian's As- 
•umption of the Virgin, but is it not one of a move 
prosaic nature, less imposing to the imagiaatiea, 
-less elevating and interesting both to feeling and 
totaste? 

•The pictares of Teniera, Ostade, and Gerard 
Dow, the northern landscapes of Ruisdael, the 
vivid groiqis of Wouvermann, with his never- 
•ftdling grey horse, are all among the most sacoess- 
iul and characteristic producdons of these cele- 
brated masters. In Ruisdael's famous Hunt, earth 
and sky, wood and water, speak so feelingly the 
eold, diizzling haze of a raw autumnal momiiig 
in a northern region, that the spectetor is happy, on 
turning from the picture, to find himself in sun- 
shine. Dow and Ostade could not compete with 
Teniers in effect of grouping and expression of 
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Yttlgar chamcto', but they are at least Lis equals 
in miniiteness of finishing, and snrpass him in d»- 
licacy and vivacity of colonritag. Thereis a bean- 
tifnl small picture by Gerard Dow, representing a 
hermit at prayer before a cmcifix, at the' door of 
his hut. A book lies open before him; and so in- 
dustriously is every part finished, that you actual- 
ly see the letters glimmering through the paper 
from the opposite page. The most wonderful in- 
stance of ^is finishing and colouring, becanae it 
contains the most minute and heter<^eneous ob- 
jects, is an alchymist*s work-shop of Teniers. 
Tables, stools, chairs, furnaces, alembics of va- 
rious sorts, dead and c^ed fishes, stuffed beasts, 
living mice> boxes of wood and paper, vials of 
white, and' bottles of green glass ; in short, all 
kinds of lumber, tttensUs, and instraments, are 
scattered about in the most grotesque confiisioD, 
and every single object is in form and coloarii^ 
the most deoeiting imitation of nature imaginable. 
His Temptation of St Anthony, though possess- 
ing much of the same excellence, is not equal to 
those of Hell Breughel.* The monsters are of the 
'same kind, but the whole wants the fantaatk 
richness of Breughel — all the merit, in point of 
cempositton, which such a picture can possess. 



* There were two brothers of this name, ffeU Breugfiet^ 
so called from the delight he took in painthig hdl and 
witch scenes, which in general display a grotesque richncat 
of fancy, quite at home in such pictures ; and Velvet 
Breughel^ who derived his name from the smoothness and 
softness of his colouring. Their father, too, had a nick- 
name, Peter ike Drotty for he deaJt largely in the very 
broadest comic which even, the Dutdi school allowed* . 
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* Yet Teniers repeated the Bnbjeet in another pic« 
' ture at Potsdam, and introdnced his wife and mo- 
^ ther'in-law as deyils. With the old lady hie kept 

no measutes ; but he satimed his help-mate only 
by allowing the tip of a tail to peep out from be- 
Beath the sweeping train of her gown. Vandyke's 
'portraits of Charles I., of his Queen Henrietta, and 
' their children, especially the last, are splendid pic- 
tures. 

There is no very good picture of Rembrandt or 
^Hubens. The Judgment of Paris, by the latter, is 
inferior to a hundred of his works even in colour- 
ing, and is, perhaps, the very worst of them all in 
regard to the forms ; at least, if there be others in 
' wiiich the forms are absolutely as gross and clum- 
sy as they are here — the Magdalene at Hanover, 
' for example — yet the deficiency strikes us in this 
' picture with greater force, because it is a subject 

* from which we expect the most perfect forms of 
beauty in both sexes. Paris, a heavy,' awkward, 

' hard-featured, ploughman-looking fellow, is seated 
' Ibeneath a tree, naked, indeed, but covered with an 
' enormous broad-brimmed hat. He is thus a fitting 
judge and companion for the three blowsy, fat, 
^flabby wenches, under whom the painter has, it 
inight be imagined, caricatured the three goddes- 
ses. -It is no wonder that Paris looks puzzled; 
'it would require a wiser man to decide which of 
'the three is the least ugly. It is extremely possi- 
ble that many of the trivial pictures which bear 
the name of this great artist were never touched 
by his pencil ; but, among his undoubted works, 
there is enough of the same deficiency to convinee 
'usy that be shared deeply the gieneral character of 

VOL. I. R 
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ihe nokthwufiohool^ a felieitons imitatioD «f ]|»- 
cwre wkbmit ennoliliiig ]ier. It was long before be 
MMfntred an aCGoraey in drawing equal, to the cap- 
tiTating colouring of wbich he was master so early. 
One can scarcely beliere the Deposition from the 
Cross al Antwerp, the Crucifixion of St Peter at 
Celogney or the Ascension of the Virgin, (inferior 
only to Titian'sy) in the gallery at Brussels^ to hara 
proceeded from the same pencil which produced so 
many masses of flesh— flash, indeed, painted to the 
life, but in forma more gross and shapeless than 
evwi the nymphs of Flemish boors ever were. 

Taste is so very flexible a thing, that you miy 
almost foretell- whether an ordinary spectator's in- 
- dination will lean to the painters of the south or 
of the north, according as the one or the other 
hare first taught him to feel and admire the power 
of the art. Whoever has the treasures of the Ger- 
man and Flemish masters <^ned up to him, onJty 
after comii^ fresh from rerelliagin tne galleries of 
Italy, to whose beauties memory still returns with 
the fondness of a first love, is sure to be unjust to 
the former. To this are partly to be ascribed the 
superior attractions that struck me in the inner 
gallery of Dresden, which contains the Italian 
scho<4s, although it can safely rest on Its own ab- 
solute' merits, for there are. pictures which Jaw 
and Gentile must be equally loth to quit. Rw 
phael's Madonna di San Sisto << shines inindtaUe 
on earth ;" if any picture deserves to be placed by 
its side, it must, be hb own Transfiguration, or Ti- 
tian's Assumption of the Viigin in the Academy 
of Venice. The composition of this wonderful 
picture is simplein the extreme. The Virgin hovers 
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oti a «il(MMl> in an upright atHtade, with tii« hoYy in- 
fsnt in her arms. The Pope St Shrtas, from whom 
thfe picture has its iiame> arrayed in hift> saeerdo* 
tal robeS) kneels upon her right He looks up to 
the Virgin in trembling deyotion; every feature 
bl<eatiies pious wonder and self-hnm^ation ; hia 
dasped hands and withered cowdtenance seem 
ready to sink beneath the harden of religions awe. 
St Barbara kneels on the left ; bat her yoothfiri 
and beantifal conntenanee is lighted op with a 
mttd and nnrestrained joy, and is bent towards the 
earth, as if taming away from the gklry that shhMsa 
round th(8 Madonna. In the bottom of the pieturo 
are seen the heads and breasts of two ehembs^ the- 
btost, in their kind, winch the art has prodoeed. 
One of them has his Iftlle arms folded ; the other 
is resting liis head on one hand. Nature nerer 
created, nor could a poet's fancy- imagine, more 
touching forms of inliBmtine innocence and beaoty^ 
jMned, at the same time, to a tinge of. seriousnese 
and awe, ^ich gites them a peculiar - character^ 
without being at all unnatural, and falls in delight- 
fblly^ with* this whole style of thie pieturo. We feel 
ifislaatly that -these ate children, iadeed, hat cli^ 
dren of a higher order, and employed in a hfAy. 
service. The Madonna herself, all simplicity and 
serenity, free from every taint of exaggonted rap- 
tare> or affected attitude, floats between the hea« 
vtn and earth, that are mingled in her countenance! 
claspfng her infJBnt to her bosom with the fond- 
ness of a mother, and, at the same time, with the 
dignity of -a superior being. 

It would he difficult to aaalyi^e the impressloB 
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whick t&e whole compositioii prodnoes : in Ibet^ a^ 
picture or a statue which can be completely copied ' 
in language is seldom worth seeing. Besides the • 
beauty of the forms^ and the vivid and highly di- : 
versified expression of countenance, its great en- > 
chaatment seems to lie in the prevailing tone of ' 
mild character, in the heavenly tranquillity that is . 
spread over the whole composition* One always 
returns with loagmg from the other famed works 
of the gallery, to rest on the simple beauty of 
these matchless forms ; and I almost think it im- - 
possible to gaze on this picture without becoming, 
for the time, a better man. Like the harp of J)a* > 
vidy it puts every evil spirit to flight. ' 
. After this. Madonna are always ranked the five * 
great pictures of Correggio, which formerly adorn- 
ed the gallery of Modena, and the first place among 
them is universally assigned to the Night. It re- 
presents the holy family at night, illuminated only 
by the glory which surrounds the infant — and 
hence its name. The mother and child occupy 
the centre of the picture, so that the light diffuses 
itself in all directions upon the other figuresy i»o- 
ducing an extremely vivid effect, and giving the* 
personages an incredible degree of rdief^ by the, 
strong masses of shade against which it is set off. . 
Only the face and bosom of the mother are illu- 
minated, as she bends over the infant on her lap. 
Three peasants form the other group. One of them, • 
a girl, starts back in childish astonishment firom the , 
supernatural light ; a coarse herdsman, who is ad- 
mirably contrasted with the elegfuit form of' the 
virgin herself looks in with an almost savage won- 
der ; the third has his eyes directed to heaven, 
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witfa a HMTO pleunog eoqirenioii of adminftion and 
d^rotioii* In ^e back groand Joseph foddcn the 
aM ; and, tkroagfa an opening in the wooded land^ 
scape, the morning is seen to dawn over the dia* 
tmt country, giving the picture the force of a re- 
llgioiis allegorjr. Artists would probably baT« 
•ome fiMilt to find with every individual figure is 
the composition ; but the variety of fomiy conn- 
teaance^ and character, all difierently ligbted up^ 
acoordii^ to the position in which the persotiages 
Steid to the infant, work together to form an ad« 
raitable whole* In fact, the picture has often beto 
set d^wn as Correggio's masterpiece ; and certain* 
ly, in so far as the efiect produced by the artificial 
mmagement of ^e Hgbt is concerned, he has paint* 
ed nothing great in the same kind, and no other 
master has painted any tlnng equally great. Yet it 
i^ doubtful whether, in the more poeti^ merits of 
the met^ there are not better pictures of Correggio 
in Parma. The Madonna di San Girolamo makea 
-an impressibBy not so vivid at -firsts but much move 
lasting. The three other great paintings, the St 
George^ the St Francis, and the St SelMstian, ril 
nepresent similar groups, — ^the vir^n and child 
surrounded by various saints^ but all in natural 
lights. St John, in the second of these, looking- 
Out fhim the picture towards the spectator, and 
pointing to the young Redeemer, is one of tba 
most animated and eloquent of all Correggio's £»• 
gures. The little picture, the Magdalene reclining 
on the ground, wrapt up in a Uue mantle, ana 
reading a book, is a most simple painting, but ini- 
mitable from its very simplicity, its pure beauty 
of fom^ and fulness of expression. It derived a 

r2 
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greater meiky in tlie eyes of a certain mMbii$ ftdm 
the gems with which the frame was thickly set ; 
he hroke into the gallery one night, and stole thei 
fMCture. 

. Perhaps it is mifortunate for the effect of these' 
pictures of Correg^o, that they are so much alike, 
and all together. They form, indeed, a series, 
exemplifying the style of the painter in the dif- 
ferent stages of its improvement, and this is re- 
peated to you again and again as the great recom- 
mendation of the collection : ** We hare a sample 
of C<Nrreggio in all his styles." But those grada-' 
tioas, which may he extremely discernible and in* 
teresting to the artbt and connoisseur, are lost oa 
the ordinary spectator, who only asks of a picture 
that it shall speak to him, and make him feeL • If 
the beauty of the first of them which falls undm'- 
the eye be properly appreciated, the' effect of the 
others is diminished ; for the subjects, the groupings 
and the general spirit, are very similar in all of tbeni, 
and the varieties in the style of colouring are not 
very striking. The gradations in the style of C<^- 
reggio are not at all like those of Raphael, one of 
whose pictures, painted by him while he was under 
Perrugino^ could not easUy be recognised as a work* 
of -the same master who produced the Transfigura- 
tion ; they are even much less marked than diose; 
of Gnido. • Moreover, all these pictures, with the- 
excejption of the Magdalene, represent subjects in 
which Coireggio has less variety than ini others. 
In the Madonna, more than in any other figure^ ' 
the great painters are easily discovered ; for, with 
all oi them, she is more or less purely ideal^ and 
Uie ideal of a painter of origind-gemiis does itot 
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tetidStf diange. No* one, I belieye, accustomed to 
the g^leries of Rome» Florence, and Bolc^a, ever 
found much difficulty in realising a Madonna of 
Raphael, of Guido, or of Da Vinci. Correggio is 
more a copyist of himself in the Mother of God 
^an any other artist of eqaal name. With his 
Maidonoas in your memory, look at his portrait, of 
his- mistress in Potsdam, and you see at. once that 
all the former ha^e heen created by enifobling the 
Ifttler. Raphael occasionally made use of his For^ 
]|tf>ina to lend a feature for the maiden-mother,' 
but Correggio never forsakes his beloved ; in alLhis 
Virgins of celebrity she is distinctly recognizable ; 
it is- only in the Magdalene that no trace of her is 
to be found. It would be woful stupidity to say 
that Dresden has too much of Correggio ; that is 
impossible ; but perhaps it has too much of the 
same subjects ; and this, I doubt not, is one reason, 
why spectators, not artists themselves, are thrown 
mto much less lively raptures by l^ese pictures 
tfalin they had been led to expect To my own 
feelings, the Madonna di San Sisto stands- at an 
immeiEisurable distance above any of them. 
' JuHo Romano's Pan and Satyr is another pic- 
ture to inake one wish he had kept to his frescoes^ 
where he seldom failed to be among the foremost^ 
Raphael never forgot, in his frescoes, the grace 
and elegance of his oil painting ; the scholar, on 
the other hand, gave himself entirely up to the 
boldness, and even harshness^ so naturally pro- 
duced by fresco paintings and transferred the same 
style to eativass^ where it is mtLch Jess In its place« 
Hence, id so many; of his oil paintings^ there is ii 
xevighmsA <>f ezeeatioft and ^^louring^ aad a want 
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of accnroto md fimalied ontisDej whick:ail6iiM •!>» 
ways rodeemed by the boldneis of Ins «fttitiidt» 
and the strength of lot shacbi. A H(Ay Family, 
though of Bomevrhat 0Btr6 composition, repiesesfr* 
ing the infant standing in a basin of water, to ba 
washed by his moth^, while St Anne Irolds a 
towel to dry him, is a better ^ture ; hot still 
there are hands and feet wloeh would have been 
ailowable Only in the War of the Giants, and whidi 
Jnlio*a master would not have admitted even ia » 
fresco* There is a copy of the St: Cecilia ascribed 
to him ; the copy is masterly, bat the tradition i» 
uncertain ; nor is it easy to believe that a painter 
so celebrated and so occupied as an ori^ artist 
as Julio Romano was, can have spent ma time on 
the innumerable copies wlueh aie every where cop- 
rent in his name. 

The picture which represents a martyr with the 
fire kindling at his feet, and is ascribed to liGdiaei 
Angeloi is just such a figure as he would have 
painted, and probably its very |Hrototype may be 
found in the Vatican ; but it lain oil, a droumstanoe 
always injurious to the authenticity of any pictwe 
pretending to be from the pencil of an aftist who 
used it so very seldom in oil paintings which he de« 
dared to be fit only for women and laay meiL 
The gallery is weak in tlie Venetian, and Bdlbg« 
nese, and Florentme schools, diou§^ there is one 
c»f those voluptuous beauties of Titian, commonly 
called Venuses, and a very beautiful half figure olf 
St CecUia by Carlo Dolcoj a' favourite subject of 
copying among the iMnaleamatettrs. OfDaVind, 
the great father of the Lombai^d school; there i» 
only a^ portrait of Sforna, liie oeMsaltd nmvfUfi^ 
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of Milan, who t^as too forlnnate in haTing Leof 
Berdo to paint hiin,* and Gnicciardini to write Ms 
bistory ; it is a portrait that belongs to the yer]^ 
first class in every respect. . : 

The crowds of copyists which fill the gallery 
during the summer months, show that the pos.ses- 
aion of this rich collection has not been altogether 
jfavourable to the growth of original genins. A sure 
and- lucrative employment is found in making mi- 
niature ti6pies ; originality of style and composi-> 
tion dies out ;.ory when the painter ventures. to 
'w6rk after his own jiaste and imagination, he un- 
consciously degenerates into mannerism. Die- 
trich was a skilful landscape painter, but he pos- 
sessed a dangerous facility of pencil. Mengs, the 
first of modem German artists, though by birth a 
Bohemian, is more properly to be given to Italy, 
where he spent his life. Within these few yeaisj 
Kiigelchen gained a great name. His pictures are 
distinguished by great elegance of forms, with 
much softness and tenderness, a sort of fairy lights 
n^Bs, in the colouring. A murderer cut him off 
too eariy. Dresden still contains many painters, 
ipid a love of- the art is widely diffused ; but the 
painters are copyists, and the love of the art is di- 
lettanteism. During summer and ^ autumn, the 
gallery is filled with professional and amateur art- 
isits, copying the celebrated pictures, or indivi- 
dual groups or figures from them, for money or 
amusement. Many of them, especially of the 
mere amateurs, are ladies, and here the pride of 
rank which, in every thing eke in, Germany, is so 
unyielding, gives way. , The countess pursues her 
ttfi^ by the side of her .more humble companioif^ 
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who- is copying' f&t her daily Invftd, viltlMrA^ gasa 
of e?«ry sltolling BtonBgei v It 'is nothmg' uneoo^i 
mmi to find la^es fepairing to Dresden from^Ks^ 
tant capitals, to spend port of the sammer in eo* 
pyuig pictures. 

One of the most complete colleetions of eop-» 
perplates in>£iirope, containing ereiy thing that is 
mteresting in the history of the arty or Talnahlii 
for pimctieal excellence, forms « snpplemoit to tho 
pictnres. The earliest is of the date of 14p66y and 
is said to he the earliest yet ImowB. What a leap 
the art takes «t once from the- mtooadl forme of 
Bchdnganer and Mechlin, to ^^ drawing and fi^ 
nishing of Dilrer ! Itis anMBing to obscfre the 
minntias hy which the connoisseur dis faigttieh e a 
an original plate from the copies^ often exce^lenty 
which have been made of most celebrated engra* 
▼ings. In arportrait^ the graver had slipped at a 
letter in the word BffigieSf so that this letter is 
aecompemed in the original, by a slight sereteh^ 
more difficult to be observed than the fragnieat of 
a hear. The copyist either had ' net ohterved the 
defect, or had thought proper to correct it ; and 
the absence of this blembb is the • only test by 
which the copy cas be distinguished from the ovl«> 
gkial* In an eu^ly work of Dilrer, whidi contains 
a town^ the omission of a small chimney,— ^rfaiditls 
not more than a point, — and, in another, a still 
slighter variation in the ornaments of a helmet^ 
alone detects the copy. Money is liberally spent 
in carrying on the series in ^e works of liie' mo* 
dem masters of all countries. Whoever wishes to 
study the history of this beautilal art, and to he 
imtiated into the mysteries of c&nnou$09fr^^r can 
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It«wrflowB with materials, and 'is wider the di- 
raetioii of a gentlemaiiy who not onty eeeras to be 
iboMmgbly master of his ocenpirtHni, but has the 
much rarer merit of being in the highest degree 
IMHienty attentive^ and commimicatiTe. 

The Saxonsy. to complete their school of ttfts, 
have proom^d a qaantity of ancient sculptures, 
purchased and begged ^from different quarters of 
Italy, and casts in g^isum of the great works, 
which could neither be bought nor begged. The 
kmter are fram the hands of Mengs himself, aad, 
besides peffect accuracy, many parts of the figure, 
such as the hair, are finished with a much higher 
'degree of industry and precision than is usually 
Ibund in this department of the plastic art. Both 
«eoUection8 are under the direction of Bottiger, 
than whom Germany recognises no greater name 
in every thing connected with ancient art and 
^olaseical aatiqnitieB. With, perhaps, less taste in 
-ihe arts themselves, he is allowed to be master of 
tmnch more eKtensive and profound erudition con- 
ceniiagthemi than Winckelman, in whom his Cbfi- 
irUmHansio ike HiOoryrfAneieHt Paintrnff^ cor- 
«ieeted -many* errors, and supplied many deficien- 
etes. Thia erudition, which Heyne and Wolff in 
vailft^innged him to lay out in some great work, in- 
«8liad of squandering it, by fits and starts, among 
-a hundred different sntgects in tracts and re- 
views, is quite in its place in his lectures, or even 
in the Mtenixeiimigy the polite journal of Dres- 
'den, which is often made the vehicle of his lucu- 
brations ; but it is formidable to a Ibtenerin ordi- 
^smj coovefMlkm. When Bottiger bends his 
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Jieady and half shuts his eyea^ .the hearer, may reek- 
OIL on eocousteriiig a flood'-tideof erudition and 
superlatives^ which, howeyer, the kindliness and 
simplicity of the old man .render perfectly toler* 

able* , ' 

It would be unpardonable to pass oyer in silence 
the treasures of the Chrune GewcXbe^ or Green 
Vault, of which every Saxon is. so proud ; and 
whoever tfU^es pleasure in the glitter of precious 
stones, in gold and silver wrought, not merely 
into all sorts, of royal ornaments, but into .every 
fofm, however grotesque, that art can give them, 
without any aim at either utility or beauty, wiU 
stroll with satis&ction through the apartments of 
this gorgeous toy-shop. They are crowded with 
the crowns, and jewels, and regal attire of a long 
^ine of Saau>n princes ; vases and other utensils 
seem to have been made merely as a means of ex* 
pending gold and silver ; the .shelves glitter with 
caricatured urchins, whose body is often formed of 
a huge pearl, or an egg-shell, the limbs being, add- 
jod in enamelled gold. The innumerable carvings in 
ivory are more interesting, as memorials of a.^fl^ 
iC^nlt art, which was once so highly esteemed in Ger- 
many, and of the minute labour with which German 
artists, could mould the most reluctant materials 
iuto difficult forms* One is dazzled by the.qnaiH 
•tity of gemaand precious .metals lint glare around 
,him; he. must even admire the ingenuity whioh 
;has fashioned them into so many ornaments and 
.unmeauing nick-nacks ; but there is nothing thitt 
he forgets more easily, or that deserves .less to be 
.rememfaiered. 

The Itustiammer,ftoo,. (the. anuonry,) is not 
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merely a miuseuniy contaimi]^ a few specimens of 
what sort of things spears and coats of mail were, 
but is just what a well-stored armoury must have 
been in the days of yore. Were Europe thrown 
backy by the word of an enchanter, into the middle 
ages, Saxony coidd take the field, with a duly 
equipped army, sooner than any other power. We 
cannot easily form any idea of the long practice 
which must have been necessary, to enable a man 
to wear such habiliments with comfort, much more 
to wield, at the same time, such arms with agility 
and dexterity. But the young officers of those 
days wore armour almost as soon as they oosld 
wmk, and transmigrated regularly from one iron 
shell into another, more unwieldy than its prede- 
cessor, till they reached the fiill stature of Imi^ht- 
hood, and played at broadsword with the weight 
of a twelve pounder on their backs,, as lightly aa 
a lady bears a chaplet of silken flowers on her 
head in a quadrille. There is here a complete 
series of the suits set apart for the Princes of 
^axony; the smallest seemed to be intended for 
boys of iea or twelve years of age. It would be 
difficult to find a man who could promenade in the 
cuirass of Augustus II., which you can hardly 
raise frpm the ground, or wear his cap, which in- 
closes nn iron hat heavier than a tea-kettle ; but 
Augustus, if you believe the Saxons, was a second 
Sampson. They have in their mouths innumer« 
aible histories of his bodily prowess ; such as, that 
he lifted a trumpeter in full armour, and held him 
aloft on the palm of his hand ; that he twisted the 
iron bannister of a stair into a rope, and made 
iQve to a coy beauty by presenting in one hand a 
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bag of gold, and breaking witb tbe otber a borse- 
8boe» 

Among tbe relics is tbe first instrument witb 
wbich Schwarz tried bis newly invented gun- 
powder. Tbe fire is produced by friction. A small 
bar of iron, placed parallel to tbe barrel, is moved 
rapidly forwards and backwards by the band ; 
above it is a flint, wbose edge is pressed firmly 
against tbe upper surface of tbe bar by a spring ; 
tbe friction of tbe flint against tbe bar strikes out 
tbi fire, wbicb falls upon tbe powder in a small 
pan beneatb. 

Tbese are some of tbe treasures and curiosities, 
tbe collections of arts and of trifles, wbicb bave 
made tbe Saxons so proud of their capital, and 
draw to it men of genius and taste, as well as men 
of mere idleness and dissipation. Tbe general 
tone of society bears tbe same impress of light-: 
ness and gaiety. Though there are many men of 
bigh literary reputation in Dresden, regular lite- 
rary CQteries are not favourite forms of social life ; 
tbe pedantry and affectation wbicb generally sur- 
round tbem do not suit tbe meridian of Dresden; 
But it can easily happen that, after sipping your teik 
amid chit-chat, you are dpomed to hear some 
one read aloud for a couple of hours. Tbe yawn-i 
ing gentlemen may deserve some commiseration i 
but tbe ladies are not to be pitied, for they ar^ 
universally the great patronesses of these eveni 
ing congregations, and kjiitting goes on jusf a)s 
rapidly as if they were tattling with each other, 
Tiek, a poet of original genius himself, and a wor- 
thy CO* operator in the labours which have so suc- 
l^eisfally transplanted Shakspeare to tbe soil of 
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Germany, is peculiarly celebrated for hb elocu- 
tionary powers. I have heard him read, at one 
stretch, the whole of Shakspeare's Julius Csesar, 
in SchlegeFs translation, to an enraptured tea* 
auditory, with a different modification of voice 
for every character ; and really the combined me* 
rits of the translation and elocution left little to 
be desired. 

Yet, with all its love of gaiety and novelty^ 
Presden is, I take it, the only respectable Euro- 
pean capital in which no newspaper, properly so 
called, is published. The AbendzeUung is intend- 
ed for tea-tables, and is filled with sentimental 
tales and verses, old anecdotes which interest no- 
body, and critiques on the performances in all the 
great German theatres, which interest every body. 
There is no political newspaper, owing probably 
to the vicinity of Leipzig, where people perhaps 
believe political newspapers can be better mana- 
ged, because political matters are more attended 
to, and better understood. It cannot be because 
the censorship is more strict at Dresden than at 
Leipzig, for all the Leipzig newspapers are admit- 
ted ; and at the Resource, — a club of gentlemen for 
reading newspapers, and eating dinners — I found 
not only the French journals, but the Morning 
Chronicle and the Times along-side of the Courier. 
, Though French is still the conventional lan- 
guage of courtiers and waiters, English is very ge- 
nerally cultivated among the well-educated ranks. 
The German which they speak, and fondly speak» 
has no rival in purity, except the dialect of Hano- 
rer ; and the preference given by grammarians to 
the latter rests on small points of pronunciation! 
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i]i Vhic!t analog perhaps faronrs Hanorer, but 
the ear allows her little superiority. So far is the 
nicety of Hanorer from mdng itself in the pure 
G^miaii states as the mark of a well-edneat^d 
nati; that I hare known Hanorerians, when living 
in Saxony, renounce their native pronnndation, 
to avoid tne charge of affectation. I have aome* 
times hesitated whether German, on the lips of a 
fs&t frolicking Sax<m, was not just as pleasing a 
language as Italian in the month of alanguishiiig) 
voluptuous Venetiauy-i^thottgh those who judge 
of tne former of these tcmgues merely ftom the 
apdcryphal saying of CharliftB V., that it was a 
language fit to he spoken only to horses, will, no 
doubt, think it very ridiculous that any such dovbt 
should ever be entertainedb I do not mean thai 
the accents, considered merely as the materlab of 
sound, fall so softly on ^ ear ; hut German is so 
wmeh more poetical in the ideas which these ac« 
cents suggest and represent than any other' living 
lari^gnage, that it possesses a nmdli higher merit, 
hiecause, in addition to the philosophical regular^ 
ity of its structure, it paints in much more vivid 
colours. Even the ro^g;faness'to the ear is by no 
means so frequent or striking as we are apt to iraa-^ 
gine; while the expressions awake so manyfee)^ 
ings and associations, that the merely sensual 
claims of the ear are, in a great measure, disre- 
garded. A traveller who has heard a postiHon 
grumble about his Tiinhgeldy or a couj^of pea« 
sants curse uid swear at each other in an ale- 
honso, and who, whenever he is in compuny thnt 
is suitaUo for him, hears and speaks only French; 
imme^tely writes down that German is a horrible 
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iaii'giiage which splits the ear, and funnlshes mere- 
ly a coarse medinm for saying coarse things. What 
would we think of Italian were it judged of in the 
same way ? Where are there upon earth more 
grating and atrocious sounds than the dialects of 
the Milanese and Bolognese ? 

. One of the least pleasing features of this gay 
and elegant capital is the number of condemned 
malefactors, employed in cleaning the streets, fet- 
tered by the leg, and kept to their labour by the 
rod of en overseer.' and the muskets of sentinels* 
Here, just as in Italy, these miscreants have the 
impudence to ask charity in the name of heaven 
from the passenger whose pocket they would pidc, 
or. whose throat they would cut, if the chun were 
but taken from their ankle. The time not con* 
sumed in labour is spent in a miserable and cor- 
rupting confinement, in dungeons which 'are al- 
ways loathsome, and sometimes subterraneous. 
Having heard a professor of Jena rail, in his lec- 
ture, at the mal-administration of English prisons, 
In a style which I suspected no German who 
looked nearer home was entitled to use, I took 
occasion to visit one of the prisons of Dresden. It 
was crowded with accused as well as condemned 
prisoners, and seemed to have all the usual defects 
of ill-regulated gaols, both as to the health and 
moral welfare of its mmates. They were depo- 
sited in ismall dark cells, each of which contained 
jbhree prisoners ; a few boards, across ' which ' a 
.coarse mat was thrown, supplied the place of a 
bed, and the cells, were overheated. Many of the 
prisoners were persoiis whose guilt had not yet 
been ascertained ; but, possible aa their inaoceaci 
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m^ be^ it vnm to aome the tixthi tbe eighth, 
even the twelfth nioath of tbi» dcmoiidiBiiig cat^ 
finetnent. One young man, whom the gaoler al- 
lowed to be a person in a reipeotable stetieii of 
lifoy hid been pining for monthsy witbont knowing, 
as he said, why he was theie. The allegation 
laigbt be of tery doubtfal tmth, but the pro- 
erastinated suffering, witfaovt any definite point of 
teronnation, was certain. Till the judge shall find 
time to ooadewn them to the highway, or diamisB 
them as innocent, they most languish on in these 
eormptBig tnnmTirates, in dongeons, compaied 
with which the cell they woald be remoyed to, if 
condemned to die, is a comfortable abodew I 
ooald easily believe the assnnnce of thegaolor, 
dwt when they leare the prison, they are nmfonn- 
ly worse than when they entered it* 

Snch aitaagements, under a system of criminal 
laiw like that which prevails all orer Germany, are 
hideons; — ^becaose it is a system which seta no 
determinate limit to the dniatiott of this prerioos 
confinement* The length of the imprisonment of 
an accused person depends, not on the law, baton 
the judge, or on those who ace above the jndgei. 
The law, having onoe got the man into gaol, does 
not seem to trouble itself any fiEuther i^bont him. 
There are instances, and recent ones too» of per* 
sons being dismissed as innocent after a ^Tt 
years' preparatory imprisonment. People, to be 
sure, shal»» their needs at such things, with ** aye^ 
it was very hard on the poor man, but the oonrt 
could not sooner arrive at the certainty of his guilt 
or innocence." No doubt>.it is better, as they al* 
hgp, that a man; should be unjustly, imprisoned 
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five yean, than imjmtly hanged at the end of the 
first; hnt they cannot see that>iftbere was no good 
ground for hangii^ him at the end of the first, 
neither could there be any for keeping him in 
gaol during die other four. They insist on the 
necessity of discovering the troth. Where snsjn- 
^ious circnmstanoes exist, though they acknow* 
ledge it would be wrong to convict the man, tibey 
maintain it would be equally wrong to liberate 
him, and therefore fairly conclude that he must re* 
main in prison ** till the truth comes out." To get 
at die certain truth is a very excellent thing ; but 
it is a very terrible thiog, that a man must lan- 
guish in prison during a period indefinite by law, 
till his judges discover with certainty whether he 
should ever have been there or not. The secrecy 
in which all judicial proceedings are wrapt up at 
once diminishes the apparent number of such me* 
lancholy abuses, and prevents the public mind from 
being much afiected by those which become par'> 
tially known. 

All this leads to another practice, which, how- 
ever it may be disguised, is nothing else than the 
torture. It is a rule, in all capital ofienoes, not 
to inflict the punishment, however clear the evi- 
dence may be, without a confession by the culprit 
himself. High treason, I believe, is a practical 
exception ; but in all odier capital crimes, though 
there should not be a hook to hang a doubt upon, 
yet, if the culprit deny, he is only condemned to, 
perhaps^ perpetual imprisonment. There is no 
getting rid of the dilemma, that, in the opinion of 
the man's judges, his guilt is either clearly proved, 
or it is not. If it be clearly proved, then the whole 
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pnniahloaeiit, if not^ then no punidbment at ally 
should t>e inflicted ; otherwise, suspicions are visit* 
ed as crimes, and a man is treated as a criminal, 
because it is doubtful whether he. be. one or not.^ 
If his judges think that his denial proceeds mere- 
ly from obstinacy, he is consigned to a dui^on, 
against whose horrms, to judge from the one I 
was shown, innocence itself could not long hold 
out; for death, on the sca£fold would be a far 
easier and more immediate liberation, than the 
mortality which creeps over every limb, in such a 
cell. It is a cold,, damp, subterraneous hole ; the 
x:oof is so low, that the large drops of moisture 
distilling from above, must trickle immediately on 
the miserable inmate ; its dimensions are so con- 
fined, that a man could not stretch out his limbs 
at full Ijength. Its, only furniture is wet straw, 
9captily strewed on the wet ground. There, is 
not the smallest opening or cranny to admit either 
light or air ; a prisoner could not even discern the 
crust of bread and jug of water allotted to support 
life in a place where insensibility would be a bless- 
ing. I am not describing any relic of antiquated 
barbarity ; the cell is still in most efficient opera- 



* The established practice has been yigorously attacked 
of late years, especially by Feuerbach, a high name in 
German jurisprudence. The query, Whether evidence 
^lat would be insufficient to convict without the confession 
of the culprit, should justify a lower degree of puoishment, 
or free him from all punishment, was the subject of a price 

?[uestion in 1800. A summary of the controversy may be 
blind in the third and fourth volumes of the Archiv de» 
Criminalrecht9y edited by Professors Klein, Kleinschrod,* 
4nd ]Efi.oiio|Nick. . > 
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tion, Aboat four years ago, it was inhabited by 
a woman convicted of mnrder. As she still de- 
nied the crime) her jadges, who had no ]»'6tenc6 
for doubt, sent her to this dungeon, to extort a 
confession. At the end of a fortnight, her obsti- 
nacy gave way ; when she had just strength enough 
left to totter to the scaffold, she confessed the mur- 
der exactly as it had been proved against her* 

Such a practice is revolting to all good feeling, 
even when viewed as a punishment ; when used 
before condemnation, to extort a confession, in 
what imaginable point does it differ from the 
torture? Really we could almost be tempted to 
believe, that it is not without some view to future 
utility, that, in a more roomy apartment adjoining 
this infamous dungeon, all the regular approved 
instruments of torture, from the wheel to the 
pincers, are still religiously preserved, A number 
of iron hooks are fixed in the ceiling ; a c<»Te8pond- 
ing block of wood runs across the fioor, filled with 
sharp pieces of iron pointing upwards ; in a comer 
were mouldering the ropes by which prisoners used 
to be suspended by the wrists from the hooks, with 
their feet resting on the iron points below. The 
benches and tabl^ of the judges still retain tbek 
place, as well as the old-fashioned iron candlestick, 
which, even at mid-day, furnished the only light 
that rendered visible the darkness of this ** cell of 
gmk and misery." Fortunately, the dust has now 
settled thick upon them, never, let us hope, to be 
disturbed. 

The worst of all is, that this species of torture 
(for, considering what sort of imprisonment it is, 
and (or what purposes it is infifcted, I cap give it 
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no other liafne) is just of that kind which worl^fi 
most surely pn the least corrupted. To the mas^ 
ter-spirits of villainy^ and long-tried servants of 
iniquity, a <l&rk, damp hole, wet straw, and. bread 
and water, are much less appalling than to the 
noWce in their trade^ or to the. innocent man, 
.against whom fortuitous circumstances have di^ 
rected suspicion. How many men have burdened 
themselves with crimes which they never commit- 
ted, to escape from torture which they never de- 
nser ved I What a melancholy catalogue might be 
collected out of the times when the torture was 
.still inflicted by the. executioner I And, alas I very 
recent experience robs us of .the satisfaction of be- 
lieving they have disappeared, now. that Germany 
has. substituted for the rack so excruciating a con- 
finement. A lamentable instance . happened in 
.Dresden while I was there, (1821.) Ktigelehen> 
.the most celebrated German painter of his day, 
had been murdered and robbed in the neighbour- 
hood of .the city. A soldier, of the name of Fis- 
cher, was apprehended on suspicion. After a long 
investigation, his judges found reason to be clear- 
ly satisfied of his guilt ; but still,. as he did not 
confess, he was sent to the dungeon, to conquer 
bis obstinacy- He stood it out for, some months, 
but at last acknowledged the.murder. He had not 
yet been broken on the. wheel, when circumstaa- 
ces.came out which pointed suspicion against an- 
other soldier,, named Kalkofen,. as having been at 
least an accomplice in the deed. The result of 
the neiw inquiry was, the clearest proof of Fischer's 
total innocen^J Kalkofen voluntarily confessed 
not only that he was the murderer of Kiigdch^j 
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bat that he had likewise committed a similar 
crime, which had occnrred some months before, 
and the perpetrator of which had hot hitherto been 
dscovered. The miscreant was executed, and the 
▼ery same judges who had subjected the unhappy 
Fischer to such a confinement, to extort a confes- 
sion, now liberated him, cleared from every suspi- 
cion. As the natural consequence of such dnraiice 
in such an abode', he had to be carried from the 
prison to the hospital. He said, that he made his 
false confession, merely to be released, even by 
hastening his execution, from this pining torture, 
which preys equally on the body and the mind. This 
is the most frightful side of their criminal justice. 
It may be allowed, that there are few instances of 
the innocent actually suffering on the scaffold ; 
such examples are rare in all countries ; though it 
is clear that, in Germany, the' guiltless must often 
owe his escape to accident, while the law has done 
erery thing in its power to condemn him. But ^ten 
of those who have at length been recognised as 
innocent, and restored to character and society, 
how many, like poor Fischer, have carried vnih 
them, from their priison, the seeds of disease, 
which have ultimately conducted them to ' the 
grave, as certainly as the gibbet or the wheel I ' 
The Estates of Saxony were sitting at Dresden, 
and part of them came to a quarrel with the go- 
vernment • the' civic provosts set themselves in 
downright opposition to the anointed king, or, at 
least, to the anointed kiiig's ministers. The Es- 
tates have as yet undergone iio change ;' they re- 
tain their antiquated form/ their old tediousness, 
ej^enjnyeness, and inefficiency-:*a collection of 
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Gouitly BobliMi and beneficed clergymen, or l»yinen 
enjoying revenaes that once belong^ to clergy- 
men, ci^ed together as old-iaahion^ inBtnunenU 
which the royal wishes mast condescend to nae^ 
bat can likewise command. The great massrof 
the popolation, exclosive of the aristocracy,, can 
be said to hare a voice only throngh the few re- 
presentatives of the towns, in the mode of whose 
election, again, there is nothing popular. It was 
they alone, however, who showed a desire to 
question the conduct of the higher powers. They 
complained that their rights had been violated in 
the imposition of taxes ; they called for the ac- 
counts of those bmnches of the administration for 
which extraordinary supplies were demanded; 
when this was refused, they requested permission 
to make their proceedings public, as a justification 
of themselves to the people. This, too, was refu- 
sed, and they then addressed a remonstivnce to 
the RUterschqfi, or assembly of the nobility, re- 
questing that body to join them in making good 
their reasonable demands. To all inquiries in 
Dresden how the matter bad gone on, and what 
proceedings the RiUersduxft bad adopted, the 
univensal and discouraging answer was, manwffm 
nicAif ^* nobody knows." 

In fact, in a body so constituted, there is always 
one predominating and irresistible interest, that of 
the aristocracy. La numbers, and still more In in^ 
flnence, they form by far the greater part of those 
who are called to this assembly of .indefinite 
powers, of advisers rather than controllers* This 
influence is, in every case, at the disposal of the 
crown ; because, from the habits of society, and 
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the WB&t of all political independence whero there 
has never been a public political life, those who 
ostensibly hold it know no higher reward than the 
smiles of the crown. Yon wonld more easily pre- 
yail with them to rote away the money or person- 
al security of the people without inquiry, than to 
ran the risk of beings excluded from the next court 
dinner. The defect, therefore, does not lie in the 
aristocracy possessing a powerful interest ; for 
every country which pretends to exclude them 
from it is forcing its political society into unnata« 
ral forms, and can scarcely promise itself a stable 
or tranquil political existence : it lies in their pos- 
sessing this influence only in form, while it really 
belongs to the executive, and still more, in their 
allowing no other class to have any influence at 
alL 

Amid the feudal relations under which this form 
of government originated, and which alone could 
give it any justification, the nobility were really 
almost the only persons (exclusive of the towns 
that acknowledged no sovereign but the empire^ 
who could be trusted, to any useful purpose, witn 
political power. The connexion between them 
and the lower ranks was so unequal, that any in- 
fluence given to the latter only increased the pow- 
er of the former. A noble could have used their 
votes just as arbitrarily in wresting from a neigh- 
bour the representation of a county, as he 'used 
their swords in wresting from bim a prettv daugh- 
ter, or a score of black cattle* Out of tneir own 
body, no class pretended to any rights, because 
there were no&e which could be maintained againsi 
. VOL. I. T ' •• 7 f 
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the ImiCe foroe diat bad every where constituted 
the aword interpreter of public kw. But this ex- 
dosiye inflnence was likewise a yery effective one 
against the monarch. Those very feudal relations 
winch enabled them to abuse every body else^ 
«Hd>led them likewise to prevent the monarch from 
abusing any body without their permission. If 
even the head of the Holy Roman Empire called 
them around him to punuh a disobedient county 
or an impertinent provost, they took their own 
way, and followed their own likings, in tbe quar- 
rel. The army of the empire was half assembled, 
made half a campaign to do nothing at all, and, in 
the course of centuries, down to the Seven Years* 
War, when the phantom for the last time took a 
bodily form, fully justified the ridicule attached to 
the very name of the Beicks-execuHans^rmee, Bnl 
it is long since all the relations of society were to- ' 
tally cluinged in both respects. The excluded 
dsMes have become more proper depositaries of a 
certain portion of political infinence ; still earlier, 
the ttududing dasses had become altogether unfit 
to monopoliziB an infiumice intended to chedc the 
monarch, because they had degenerated into a 
body of courtly retiuners, dependent on that very 
inonaidi, commanded by him to ratify his plea^ 
aura, requested perhaps to advise, and, if they dis- 

S proved, destitute of every instrument to make 
eir disapprobation efficient. They were power- 
fill men, and, in opposing the monarch, were on 
many occasions useful men, so long as they had 
awogrds in their hands, and vassals at their backs $ 
but they are worthless as a legislative body, now 
that their only weapon b the grey goose quill in 
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the hand of their clerk.* Public opinion could 
alone give them force ; but that is a weapon which 
they do not venture to use^ for they know that, if 
once drawn, it would probably attack the forms 
which make them, though only in name, the ex- 
dusive organs of public sentiment on the public 
administration. 

Thus the predominating influence of the aris- 
tocracy, though annihilated as to its power of do- 
ing good, still exists as to its power of excluding 
all other classes which hare gradually risen to be 
worthy of a more efficient voice ; the old forms 
were cut only to oligarddcal shapes, and are still 
the uniform of the only constitutional legislators* 
The system is bad in theory, because it is at once 
exclusive and inefficient ; in practice, it is not proa 
duetive of real oppression, because, from the per- 
sonal character of the monarch, he is as anxious to 
promote the happiness of his kingdom as of his 
own family. But in Saxony, as in every other 
German state which has admitted no modification 
of the old principle, a long with a less estimable 
heart, and no better a head, than the present sove^ 
reign, could do infinite mischief, and there would 
be no recognised powo* in the state which could 
legally and effectuaUy set itself in ^be breach. 

* So accontely do the people judge of the utility of sudf 
a body, that it has become a Tui^sar, indeed, but yet a tnte^ 
because a proverbial distich : 



Dm wm ein Lsndttg iit M^ent lidi in cUewm Rdm t 
Vemmmelt euch, fehaflt geld* und paekt euch wieder heim. 
The ptetiue of our parliament is in these simple rhymesi 
A«embte, give us money, and get home again tietimes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THURINOIA— CASSEL. 



Miinner Tenorgten das bmflen^e Yieh, und die Pferf an den 

Wagen; 
W&sche trockneten emsig auf alien Hecken die Weiber ; 
Und es aigOtit e n die Kinder rich, platicbeind im Wasserdei Baches. 

GOtbc 



•' Retracing Thuringia from Weimar towards 
the capital of Westphalia, Erfiirth, ahout twelve 
miles from the former, presents its ramparts and 
cannon. It is only as a fortress, forming the key 
between Saxony and Franconia, that it is now of 
any importance ; and the lounging Prussian mili« 
tary. are the most frequent objects in its deserted 
streets. The sixty thousand inhabitants whom its 
trade and manu^Eictures maintained, down to the 
^nd of the sixteenth century, have diminished to 
less than one-third of the number. Erfurth sunk 
as Leipzig rose. The last scene of splendour that 
enlivened it was the congress of so many crown- 
ed heads round Napoleon in 1807. Bonaparte, 
though he rarely indulged in the mere pleasures 
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of royalty, had a troop of French actore with hiniy 
and both here and at Weimar, he ordered Vol- 
taire'sDeathof Cseoartobe giTeD,«-a strange choice 
for sndi a man. During the congress of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, the wife of a northern minister refused 
to go to the theatre, because *^ cette pi^ce liber* 
ale/' Wiltiam Tell, was to be performed. 

The Augustine monastery, in which the young 
Ltuther first put on the cowl of the hierarchy which 
lie was to shake to its foundations, and strove to 
hdl with his Ante the impatient longings of a spi- 
rit that was to set Europe in flames, has been con- 
certed to the purposes of an oiphim asylum ; but 
the cell of the Reformer has been religiously pre- 
fserved, as the earliest memorial of Uie greatest 
man of modem times. The gallery on which it 
opaifl is adorned with a Dance of Death,* and 
abore the door is the inscription, 

Cellula, divino magnoque habitataLuthero, 
Salve, yix tanto cellala digna viro ! 

Dignus eiat qui legum splendida tecta subiret, 
Te dedlgnatas non tamen iUe fait 

The cell is small and simple, and must have 
been a freezing study. Beside his portrait is hung 

* The reader probably knows, that sudi a Dance of 
Death is a series of paintings representing Death leading 
off to the other world men of all ranks, ftom the monardi' 
to tile beggar, and of all professions and chacncters, priests 
■ad coquettes, soldiers and philosophers, musicians and 
doctors, &c &C. They were geneially painted, either in 
churchyards, as in the cemetery of the Neostadt in Dies- 
den, to teach the general doctrine of hnman mortality, or 
In churches and convents, to commemorate the ravages of 
a pestilence. Of the latter kind was the celebrated Oance 

t2 
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a Germwoi expoeitian of the tex.% V Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory/' in his own Jbandwritiagy and 
written in the form in which old books often ter- 
minate, Ml inverted pyramid* There is a copy of 
his Bible» so fall of very good illnminationsy that 
it might be called a Bible with plates. The wood- 
en boards are covered with ingenious carving and 
gilding, and studded with pieces of coloured 
glass, to imitate the precious 8t<mes which so fre- 
quently adorn the manuscripts of the church. - It 
is said to have been the work of a hermit of the 
sixteenth century, who thus employed his leisure 
hours to do honour to Luther ; yet Protestant her- 
mits are seldom to be niet with. * t •■, , 

Wherever monks nestled, nuns were never 
awanting. Though the FrusMan government eject- 
ed both, when compelled by, its necessities to 
convert church property to the use of the state, .a 
few samples were retained, not out of regard to 
the religious objects of the institution, but' from 
views of public utility as to education. The Ab- 
bess of the Ursuline convent in Erfurth very af- 
fably receives the world, though she never comes 
into it. The convent machinery is entire. When 
you knock, a key is sent out by a turning box, 
and the key admits you as far as the parlour 

of Dmth At B&le, painted on the occasion of the plague 
which raged whUe the GooDcil was sitUng. It no longer 
exists, except in engravings. It has commonly heen attri- 
buted to Holbein ; but, of late years, this has been ques- 
tioned, and attempts have been made to prove, from par- 
ticular figures and dresses, that it was painted at least sixty 
y«ars before Holbein was born, and probably by Glauber, 
whose name appears on one of the figuies* 
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grate. The grate, however^ is no longer the na 
plus ultra of the pro£uie sex. A withered damei 
whose consecrated charms can hear with perfect 
impanity the gaze of worldly eyes, admits the 
visitor to the presence of the Abbess in the par- 
lour, a spacious, bnt empty, bare, and comfortless 
room. The Abbess appeared to be about sixty, 
during twenty-two years of which she had never 
crossed the threshold of her convent. She was 
extremely actire <uid obliguig, withont any taint 
of the ascetic or affectedly demure. She spoke 
willingly, bb was natural, of the happiness and 
innqiiillity of her spiritual family, and, with tears 
in her eyes, of the late Queen of Prussia, who had 
sailed them. A black gown, like a sack, any thing 
but fashioned to display the shape, descended from 
the shoulders to the toes in one unvarying diame- 
ter. A thick white bandage wrapped up the neck 
to the very chin, and was joined below to a broad 
tippet of the same colour, which entirely covered 
the shoulders and breast. The eyebrows peeped 
forth from beneath another white bandage, which 
OAveloped the brow, covered the hair, and was 
joined behind to the ample black veil, which the 
Abbess had politely, thrown back. The whole dress 
consisted of coarse plain black and white, without 
a tittle of ornament, either in good or bad taste. 

On the pai'loiff table lay a number of work- 
bags, pin-cases, pin^cushions, and similar trifles, 
the manufacture of which employs the leisure 
hours of the brides of heaven. It is expected that 
the visitor, shall make a purchase ; and he does it 
the more willingly in this case, because the con- 
vent> though not at all wealthy, educates gratui- 
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tondly ft nuniW of poor female childr^. No bet- 
ter way could have been devised of emplo3niig 
the time which, in spite of devotion, most hang 
heavy on the hands of a nnn. ** Pray withfrat 
ceasing/' is a difficult injunction, even for young 
ladies. It was this view of public advantage alone 
which, on the intercession of the late queen, aavied 
the convent from abolition. The nun was allowed 
to separate herself from the worlds but only to 
perform the duties of a mother. 

The church, with its imi^es and ornaments; 
displayed, as might be expected, a huge profitsion 
of millinery, in the very worst style of satin and 
gilding. The images, and, above all, those of the 
virgin, on whose adornment her virgin devoteM 
had bestowed all theur simple skill smd piooa m* 
dustry, were horrible. 

It is even allowed to visit Ae cells^ the Abb^ai 
having previously taken care to remove the inhfri 
bitants. The cell was about ten feet long, by six 
broad. Though the weather was stiH eztramehf 
cold, there was neither stov^ nor fire-place ; and 
the only window looked out npon a small inner 
court, which, in summer, is a garden. In one 
comer stood a low bed, with coarse, but clean 
green curtains, so narrow, that even a nnn must 
lie very quiet to lie comfortaMy. A few religions 
daubings misadomed the walls ; on a small table 
lay a few religious books, and beside them stood 
a glass case, containing a waxen figure of a hnmaii 
body in the most revolting state of corruption, co- 
vered and girt round by its crawling and Iteth* 
some destroyers. This was the fnmiture of the 
nun^s cell ; everything dimple and serious — nothing 
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but the Hgfai of Heaven to put fato hi mind of the 
world which she had quitted. 
- In some particulars, the rigour of the strict 
monastic rule has heen relaxed. The nuns are al- 
lowed to converse alone with their friends at the 
parlour grate ; formerly it was necessary that two 
eisters should he present. But the law of absolute 
Seclusion is unrelentingly maintained ; the nun, 
having once taken the veil, never again crosses 
the threshold of the convent. It is right it should 
be so, if a convent is to exist at all. The moment 
this rule is relaxed, a nunnery becomes merely a 
boarding-house, and one of a very questionable! 
kind. At the same time, it is more than doubtful, 
whether • the Prussdan government would visit a 
runaway nun with any punishment, or compel 
her to return to her religious coufinement. The 
days in which pretty girls were built up in stonie 
walls for preferring a corporeal to a spiritual bride- 
groom are over, and the truant damsel would pro- 
bably be left to the chastisement of her own con- 
science. The noviciate is two years, and, during 
the preceding two years, five young ladies had 
laken the veil. The permission of the government 
is necessary ; for, without the royal sanction, no 
woman dare marry herself to Heaven. The pre- 
dilection for such matches, however, is rapidly 
disappearing. The number of sisters in this con- 
vent is seventeen. At the accession of the present 
Abbess they were fifty-six. They had died out, 
most of them, she said, in a good old age, and 
candidates had not come forward in sufficient 
numbers to replace them. 
• Circumstances, prevented me from indulging in 
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more than a hnHf glanee al Golha» another Uaall 
capital of a small state. It has more the air of a 
loim than Weimar^ bnt haa not more of the bus- 
tle of ]ife» and far less of its pleasures and ele- 
gant enjoyments. Gotha has not maintained the 
Uterary character which it had b^^ to acquire 
under Ernest IL Himself a man of sdence^ he 
drew men of sdence to his conrty and all pvblie 
institutions connected with leanung flouiished be* 
nealh his liberality* His successor, the late Duke^ 
who died in 1822, was of retired and eccentric 
habits, bordering occasionally oo hypochondriac. 
Though allowed not to be without talent, and 
supposed to have even written romances, he 
sought his enjoyments chiefly in music Many 
people, would not reckon the want of a theatre a 
misfortune in a town ; but, ina small German ca* 
pital, where the court affects no parade, and pa« 
tronizes no other mode of amusement, nothing 
eould be a surer sign of its Tropbonian qualities. 
The Goths occasionally pack themselyes into 
coaches, and make a journey of forty miles, erea 
in the depth of winter, to hear an opera in Wei«v 
mar. 

Eisenach is the most wealthy and popuk>UB 
town in the duchy of Weimar, and sends a wlude 
member to parliament. With a population not ex- 
ceeding ten thousand inhabitants, it was reckoned^ 
till within these few years, amongst the most flou- 
rishing of the manufacturing towns so frequent 
between Leipzig and Frankfort. Seduced by the 
protection which the continental system seemed 
to promise, its capitalists forsook the manufiBbCtwre 
el wool f<Mr that of cotton. They had just adTun- 
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ced for enough to aitertain sangiiine hopes of aU 
timately succeeding, when the unexpected changes 
in political relations again opened the German 
markets to England, and their cotton mannfaco 
tores were hlighted. One of the most ingenious 
and perseTering among their capitalists told me^ 
that, during the former period, he had employed 
nearly four hundred persons in spinning cotton,—* 
a large scale for an establishment in a small Saxon 
town. He attempted in vain to struggle on aftef 
the peace, found it necessary to follow the exam« 
pie of others, dismiss the greater part of his work- 
men, return with the rest to wool, adhere to the 
commercial congress of Darmstadt, and cry lomL> 
ly for prohibitory duties agaiDBt England. 

The ruins of the Wartburg, an ancient residence 
of the Electors of Saxony, htmgmajesticaDy above 
the town, on a wooded eminence, oyerlooking the 
most beautiful portion of the Thuringian fwest. 
It was here that the Elector of Saxony did Lu« 
ther the firiendly turn of detaining him ostensibly 
as a prisoner, to secure him against the hostility 
of the church, whom his boldness b^ore the diet 
at Worms had doubly incensed ; and, am<mg the 
few apartments still maintamed in some sort of re* 
fiair, is that in which the Reformer lightened the 
tedium of his durance, by completixig his transla* 
tion of the Bible. In the pious work he was often 
interrupted by the Devil, who viewed its progress 
with dismay, but who could not hare been treat* 
ed with greater contempt by St Dunstan himself 
than by the Reformer. Having appeared in vaia^ 
not only in his own infernal personality, but under 
the more seducing forms of indolence, lukewarm- 
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Hess, and love of woridty gnadeiiry he at length 
aasnmed the shape of a Jai^ blue fly. But Lii« 
ther knew Satan in all his disgoisesy rebuked him 
manfully^ and at length, losing all patience as the 
concealed devil still bozzed round his pen» start- 
ed np, and exclaiming, WiUsi du dann mcht rvhig 
bkUim f* hurled his huge ink-bottle at the prince of 
darkness. The diabolical intruder disappeaied, 
and the ink, scattered on the wall, remains, until 
this day, a visible proof of the great Reformer's 
invulnerability to all attacks of the evil one. The 
people, no less superstitious in their own way, 
than the devotees of. the opposing church, look 
with, horror on the sceptics who find in the story 
merely the very credible £act, that the honest Re- 
former, who by no means possessed the placidity 
of uncle Toby, had lost his temper at the buzzing 
of an importunate fly* Werner, who, notwith- 
standing the frequent mysticism of his theology, 
and the irregularity of his fancy, has delineated 
Luther, in the Wetke der Kn^ with more force 
than any other German poet, represents him as so 
exhausted and abstracted from the world, after in- 
t^se study, that for a while he does not know his 
own father and mother. 

On entering, from Saxony, the Electorate of 
Hesse Cassel, both nature and man present a dif- 
ferent appearance. There is more of the forest ; 
the country is a heap of moderately elevated 
ridges, stretching across each other, in every va- 
riety of form and direction, and principally cover- 
ed with beech woods. All the cultivation lies in 

* Wilt tl)9u not be quiet ! 
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ih» narrow ralleyv which nm between them, occa- 
sionally climbing the slope a short way, and en- 
croaching on the forest joat far enongh to show 
liow much may still be gained. From their posi- 
tion and confined extent, the valleys are exposed, 
in this climate, to etcessive moisture; and^ to 
jndse from the appearance of the fields after a 
day s moderate rain, the peasantry follow a very 
imperfect, or a very indole'ht system of draining. 
Many fields were under water, and yet rtyulets 
dose by, into which it might easily have been car- 
lied ofif. Satisfied with having one mode of doing 
a diing, however imperfect or inconvenient it may 
be, they nev€r think of looking about for a better. 

With capital, and without institutions that de- 
press agriculture, an immense addition might be 
made to the productiveness of this part of Hesse, 
both in improving what is already cultivated, and 
in gaining what the Thuringian forest still retains ; 
for by fiar the greater part of these ridges might 
be successfully cultivated to the very summit. A 
portion of wood must always be retained for fuel. 
Though coal is by no means rare, the Hessians, 
like idl other Germans, have strong prejudices 
against using it. Their coal, they say, has so 
much sulphur in it, that it produces an intolera^ 
bly o£Pensive smell. The very same objection is 
made at Dresdento the coal worked in the vicinity 
of Tharant, and at Vienna to the coals of CEden- 
burg ; and, everywhere, the fossil is left to those 
po whose poverty its cheapness, in comparison with 
wood, is an important consideration. Nothing 
but the scarcity and consequent .rise in the price 

VOL. r. u 
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of wood wOl feree a m«rket Inr eoak. laldiKBomf 
this effect is begiimiiig to be felt already. 

The Westpbdimt peasantry, like all their neigli-^ 
hours, are chiefly hereditary tenants, and yo« will 
find men among them whb boast of being Me to 
proye, that they still cultivate the sane ferma ott 
which their ancestors Hved before ChariemagnQ. 
conquered the descendants of Horman, or, for 
any thing they know, before Herrman himaeify 
drawing his hordes from these very valleys, anoi* 
hilated the legions <tf Vams. They do not retail^ 
a single regret for the kingdom of Westphalia, nor 
hare they any reason to do f o. It was the «n- 
sparing domination of a foreigner ; it was a periodi 
of extravagant expenditure for purposes of for^gn 
policy or private profligacy ; and, at every ton^ 
the new forms of the French administration wove 
nibbing agamst some old affsotion or rooted bi^it. 
Napoleon could not bribe them to any amicable 
feeling towards him, even by pretending to anni« 
hilate any cramping feudal reuitions wmeh might 
still exist between niem and their landlords. Iney 
felt that they were more impoverished than ever, 
by a power which had no claim to impoveriab 
them at all, and that they were treated as foreign* 
era in their own country. They could neitaev 
endure French insolence, nor reckon in French 
money ; << but now," say they, <' we know agam 
where we are." 

In body they are a stouter made race of umb 
than the Saxons, with broader visages and more 
florid complexions ; but they have likewise a move 
stolid expression. Ti^ey retam isery generally the 
old costume, tight pantaloons, a loose short jadtet, 
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cdmftorif of U«4 elotby and & Terj low*«rowiied 
hat> widi an immense breadth of biim, from be* 
neath whidi they allow their ehaggy lodes to grow 
nnshoni, net neatly plaited, as among the young 
men of some of tin Swiss Cantons^ bat seeking 
their own tangled way over the shoulders and 
down the fandcy alter the fttthion of the students. 
SThe ttodentS) again^ dte^wWestphaKan peasantry 
to pvovO) that the Geraians who foi^ht against 
Varna mdonbtedly wore long hair ; and thence 
oendnde^ that a barber's scissars mvst be as fiital 
to the q»irit of Gerraan independence, as Dalibh's 
w«re to the strength of Sampson* 

The Tittages hare much more of the BaTarian 
4han of the Saanm character, and <Msplay, exter- 
anlly at least, the ntmost squalor. The only to* 
lerable dwelling is generally ^at of the postmas- 
ter ; the others are wooden hoyds, dark, smoky^ 
patched, and ruinous. The crowds of begging 
children ^t sniround yon at every stage, (an im- 
portnnacy to which yon are seldom exposed in 
0ther parts of Germany,) prove that there must 
be poverty as well as slovenliness. Of the latter 
lihere is abundance in every thing. Even the lit- 
tle comtry church, and its simple cemetery, wlndi 
die poorest peasantry commonly love to keep neat 
and clean, follow the general rule, that it is enough 
if a thing barely serve its purpose. At Hohen* 
oichen, the churdi was a miserable tottering heap 
of broken vrdk, where many a man would not 
willingly lodge his horse ; «ikI, in the churehyard, 
while the tombstones gln>ed in all colours of the 
rainbow, bristled with cherubs like Bologna sau* 
aagea^ and seraphim sinking beneath the load of 
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tMr own embonpoinl, negkcled gooseberry bMh« 
e% heaps of straw, and piles of winter foely wen 
mingled with the new»made graves. 

Cassel stands partly at the bottom, partly on 
the steep ascent, and partly on the summit of an 
eminence washed by the Fnlda. No two paita of 
a city can be more distinct in ext^nal character 
than the lower and upper towns. The former .is 
huddled together on iJie riyer, at the bottom of 
the hill ; its streets are narrow, dark, and confused. 
The houses consist mos^y of a frame of wood- 
work, in which the beams cross each other, leaving 
numerous and irregular interstices; these -inters 
stices axe then built up with stone or brick. Every 
flobr projects over the inferior one, so that tiie 
house is broader at top than at bottom : and some 
narrow lanes are thus, in a manner, arched ova*, 
to the utter exclusion of light and air. The upper 
town, again, originally begun by ^French refugees^ 
who brought their arts and industry to Cassel on 
the revocation of the edict of Nante;> is light, airy, 
and elegant, from its style of building as well as 
from its site. The electoral palace occupies great 
part of a street, or rather of a delightful terrace, 
which runs along the brow of the hill, looking 
down on the Augarieny the combined Kenraogton 
and Hyde Park of Cassel, and far and wide over 
the hills and valleys of Thuringia, and the windings 
of the Fulda. Squares like those of Cassel arte 
rare things in the secondary German capitals. 
The museum, a majestic Ionic. . building, fonns 
nearly one side of the Friderichqdatz, and is its 
principal ornament, while its 'greatest defect is.« 
atatae of the Elector Frederick, who bnilt the 
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ttttwam, md gAv« bia nune to the sqntf «> dt^oul* 
ing on legs like the bodies of his own h<^8. Wh^ 
the pTench threw down the statoe, in finrtheianoo 
of their plan to remove eyery thing which might 
recall the memory of the expelled fieuaiily, whose 
tsrowm was given to the puppet Jerome, they bad 
iifae impud^iee to make this want of taste in the 
«ealpt^ a pretext for their mischierons violencei 
The ftdthful Hessiaas contriyed to preserve the 
4M Elector, and on tfa»r liberation^ restored him 
to the pedestal in his oviginal corpnlootee of caE 
The JSSimffiplaiz is the finest square ia Gennany^ 
if that may be called a square which is oval. It 
ii the point of union between the lower and 
wtpjmt towns ; and the six streets whic^ run off 
tNm it, at equal distances in its drcumferenoe^ 
fradnoe a v^ry miyrked echo. The sounds uttered 
%y a person stsnoding in the centre are distineyy 
tepeated six time*. The French erected a statue 
of Napoleon in tfae-centre ; the Hessians observed 
^bat theb fiivoutiteechoimmeoiately beeamodnmh^ 
and win not believe that a statue of their own 
Elector would hav^ equally injured the rev«rbeni^ 
*1ioB, by disptedng the point of utterance from ikA 
'Omet oentrOb As tlva Allies advanced, fitet the 
WMe disameared from the French Emperor, then 
«ii arm, ueH he was hurled dewn altogether, a 
jamp-post was set up in his place, and the echo 
^igaitt op^ied its atoutb. 

Caosel eootidns only abdot twenty ^loaia&d in* 
halntai^ exelusivo of the n^Ktary, who ane over 
nimierotte, but have been the source, if not of i^ 
apeclability And safety to the couatry, yet of mil« 
fioni «# Ae dbctond treasarf • The popaihlMiii is 
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said to haye been nearly one-half greater under 
Jerome. This is easily credible, but is just the 
reverse of siny proof of prosperity. Cassel was 
then the capital of a much more extensire king- 
dom than the proper electorate ; a greater number 
of public functionaries, and a greater military estar 
blishment, were maintained. Round the gay^ dis- 
solute, and extravagant court of Westphalia, crowdi- 
ed a host of rapacious foreigners and idle hangers- 
on, who were unknown under the homely, nay, 
the parsimonious administration of the expelled 
Elector. But such classes only £11 the streets of 
a capital at the expense of the morals and pros- 
perity of the country, and no where were both 
these consequences more severely felt than in 
Hesse. Notwithstanding the bustle and splendour 
which Jerome created amongst them, the Hessians, 
though as fond of these things as other people^ do 
most cordially detest him and. his whole' crew of 
compters and squanderers, Jerome perhaps did 
not wish to do mischief for its own sake ; few mis- 
creants do ; he would have had no objection that 
every man and woman in his kingdom should have 
been as idle, and worthless, and dissolute as him- 
self ; but he laboured under such a want of head, 
engh a horror of business, and. such a devotion to 
grovelling pleasures, that it was only by mistake 
he could stumble on any thing good. He was, 
in fact, a good-natured, silly, unprincipled volup- 
tuary, whose only wish was to enjoy the s^isual 
pleasures of royalty, without submitting to its 
toils, but, at the same time, without any natural 
inclination to exercise its rigours. His profligate 
expenditure was as pernicious to the eosntry as 
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liie war itself; on this score he was doomed to 
read many a scolding epistle, and some threaten- 
ing ones, from Napoleon ; but, without the enjoy* 
ments in which profligacy delights, Jerome could 
not have conceived what royalty was good for. 
The man did not even give himself the trouble to 
leam the language of his kingdom. People feared 
and cursed his brother, but they openly despised 
and laughed at him. When, on his flight, he car- 
ried off what he could from the public treasury, 
they were thunderstruck,' T^ot at the meanness of 
the thing, but at the possibility of King Jerome 
possessing so much forethought. 

The capital was in mourning for the late Elec- 
tor. The mourning consisted in the theatre being 
shut, and in people expressing their hopes that the 
son would now spend like a prince what the father 
bad amassed like a miser. The late Elector went 
regularly to church, was no habitual drunkard or 
profane swearer, and left behind him, according to 
the universal voice, at least forty illegitimate diil- 
dren, and as many millions of rix-dollars. In 
comparison with the wants of the Elector of Hesse, 
he was the wealthiest prince in Europe. The 
foundation of the treasure had been laid by his fa- 
ther, who hired out his troops to England for the 
American war, the least honourable of all ways in 
which a prince can fill his pockets. He himself 
added to the inheritance by what his friends call 
frugality, and the great body of the people nig- 
gardliness. He turned his accumulating capital to 
good account with the avidity of a stock-jobber, 
and was a most successful money-lender. No sort 
of extniTBgibice marked his court or his personal 
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UbHs. If he gave his DMrtratttetdtreB) these cost 
nothing ; if he gave them fbrtnneB, it was always 
aebeiiy. Such things^ moraoTer^ are too mudi 
matten of cotme in Germany to exdte either no- 
tice or dis8at»faction ; and even in tins depart* 
meat his subjects justly foond him moderate, when 
eomfNured with the royal lustling from Fraaioe. 
His fovoarite) the Conatess of H ■ n , enjc^ 
the reputation of having often seduced him to acta 
of liheiaHty towards others, at which, but for her, 
he otherwise would have shuddered. The yovng 
Elector, who has now succeeded, was put upon an 
allowance which would hare piwred insufficient 
for a prince much more accustomed to control 
his ptosioBS ; he ther^sre got into debt, and it faas' 
happened, it is averred, that the Toy money bor^ 
rowed from the fiither at lour per cent, has been 
lent to the son at thirty. The Elector, on the ap« 
proach of the evil day which drove him from his 
estates, providently placed his riches beyond ther 
usurper's reaxAi, During his exile, aavmgs werer 
made even <m the interest, in his frugal household 
at Prague. On Ins restoration, he returned to As 
old course ; no act of lib«nility diminished the sunf 
of his treasures^ and no rehucation of the burdem 
which press down thisimpovn^hed coilntry dried 
up any of the soorees of his gain. He immediatah 
ly seized all the domsins which had been sold uft* 
der Jerome, and refused till bis dying day, to re- 
pay the puxchasera a ungle farthiilg <^ the prieei* 

* The simple ground on wliich he proceeded was this : 
Jerome was only an armed robher ; the sales which he 
made of my dtHiHiitis wer^ null, for he Iiad no rfgllt to ttiale 
ihemi sodyKhi, the pi»ehMecs en a iHiA title» raaybiing 
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I was struck- with the freed(»n of a Hessiaa der- 
gyman, in a fiineTBl sennon on the Elector's deatlu 
Having painted his merits, such as they were, he 
^d — ^^ But tmth forbids me to go farther, and 
where so much was exceUent, one foiling may be 
xxmoeded, and must not be concealed. One tit^ 
tne, one most fair and Christian virtue, was awant- 
jng. Had there but been -more generosity and li- 
berality, every eye in his dominions would have 
•wept on the grave of William I." The sermoii 
was not only pveachf^, but Ukewise printed. 

Stilly though stained with the most unprincely 
of all failings, he must have possessed redeeming 
qualities, for his people were attached to him. Hd 
was • affable in the extreme; the meanest of 'his 
subjects might approach him without uneasiness, 

your action against him for restitution of the price, as you 
best can. The kingdom of Westphalia, said the purcha- 
sers, was recognised by the treaty of Tilsit. Yes, answered 
the Elector, by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, but not by 
xse. It is only fiom these powen« argued the purchasers, 
that your Highness again received .your estates, and the 
treaty of Paris expressly provides that, in all restored and 
iceded countries, the citizens shall retain undisturbed pos- 
session of whatever property they may have acquired under 
the late govemmeots. Very likely, replied the Elector, 
but I was no party to that treaty, and o&er people had no 
right to dispose, in any way, of my property. The pur- 
chasers applied for justice to the Diet, and their complaint 
was favourably listened to; Wangenheim, the envoy of 
'Wirtemberg, was ordered to investigate, and report upon 
jtheir claims. In the meantime, the Elector died, and his 
successor seemed disposed to be more liberaL At least, a& 
the day appointed for receiving the report approached, the 
purchasers prayed the Diet to delay proceeding, as the ca- 
binet of Cassel had given them assurances which promised! 
so sinicsble lemunstion of the dispute. 
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if hM object vnB not to atk moiiey ; aai be waft 
Atrietly JQAty in to fo 88 a prince bo fond oi^pretom 
Utthro eonld be just. AboTo all, bis goTemment 
traB to bis subjects one of b^efioence, coming' af- 
ter the pnUic oppression and private degradation 
of the langdom of Westphalia ; seven years of dis«- 
graceini and nseless eztravi^ance had taoght them 
to regard efin his parsimony with indnlg«ice. 
When he returned^ Cassel yolontarily poured out 
Inr citizens to welcome him ; thousands crowd- 
ed from the remotest comers of the land to hail 
bias on the frontiers ; the peasants, in the extrava- 
gance of their joy, literally led on the cavalcade in 
somerMts^ and, on the shonldeiB of his sabjectst 
the old sum was carried in tears into ^ capital 
of his fiithers* 

In Cassel, it is as much a matter of conrse to 
visit the Electoral residence, WWielmshdhe^ as it 
is in Paris to go to Versailles. It stands on the 
oastem slope of a wooded eminence, about two 
miles to the westward of the town. Eariier prin- 
4ses had chosen the site and began the work, but 
the late Elector was more industrious than them 
all ; for, next to making money and getting chil- 
dren, his greatest pleasure was to build palaces. 
The main body of the palace is oval, presenting a 
long, lofty, simple front, without any oniament, 
oxcept an Ionic portico in the centre. The wings 
are entkely fiticed with the same order, but the 
low range of arches which connects them with the 
principal building offends the eye grievously. The 
main front itself is too poor ; the portico, project- 
ile from the bare walk, is good in itself, but ought 
to be in better coofiany. SimpUcity is an excel* 
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tent tlikig, but only in its proper place^ and within 
proper boands. It is incongmous that the huge 
pile of the principal building should stand so ut- 
terly mean and unfinished-looking, while the at- 
tendant wings are loaded with Ionic pillars. Even 
large masses of surface, generally imposing things 
in architecture, are not gained, for the front is frit- 
tered down by the rows of small windows. Who 
suggested the barbarous idea of emblazoning the 
name of the building on the frieze of the portico ? 
Jerome changed it into Napoleonshohe. 

The well-wooded hill behind is crowned by a 
turreted building, which takes its name from a 
colossal statue of Hercules that surmoimts it The 
hollow iron statue is so capacious, that I know 
not how many persons are said to })e able to 
«tand comfortably in his calf, dine in his belly, 
and take their wine in his head. At his feet begin 
the waterworks which form the great attraction of 
Wilhelmshohe, and hare rendered it the Versailles 
of Germany. The streams are collected from 
the hill within the building itself, commence their 
ardficial course by playing an organ, rush down 
the hill orer a long flight of broad steps, pour 
themselres into a capacious basin, issue f^m it 
again in various channels, and form, still hastening 
tlownwards, a number of small cascades. At 
length they flow along a mined aqueduct, take all 
ait once a leap of more than a hundred feet from 
its extremity, where it terminates on the brink of 
a precipice, into a small artificial lake, from whose 
coitre they are finally thrown up to the height of 
a hundred and thirty feet in a magnificent jet. 

There is much taste and ingenuity in knany of the 

7 
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detiula s but, to enjoy the fdU effect^ one ought to 
see them only in the moment of their full opera^ 
tion. He ought neither to see the dry channels, 
the empty aqueducts, the plastered precipices^' 
the chiselled rocks, and the miniature imitations 
of columnar basalt, nor witness any of the yarioos 
notes of preparation, the shutting; of valves, and 
turning of cocks — for all these things injure the 
illusion. 

Though Jerome inhabited the palace, and evem 
built a tneatre, in which his own box, where he 
could see without being seen, is fitted up with the 
most useless voluptuousness, and never fails, to 
suggest many degrading stories of the effeminate 
debauchee, the French did a great deal of mis- 
chief in the groimds. From mere wanton inso- 
lence, they broke down many parts of the stonci 
ledge which ran along the aqueduct internally, as 
well as the iron railing that guarded it withont, 
and displaced from the grottoes various water 
deities and piles of fishes. The latter, however^ 
do not seem^ to have deserved any mercy, if we 
may judge from one in which a base of tortoises 
<and lobsters supports a p3rramid of codrfish, dol- 
phins, and it may be, whales, coarsely cut in 
coarse stone. 

The Marble Bath, and other edifices pf Land- 
grave Charles, are in a much more complicated 
and ostentatious style than that lyhich was afterr 
mrards introduced in the museum, and transferred 
to Wilhelmshohe. The Marble Bath, thougjb it 
really contains a bath, was merely a pretext for 
spending money and marble. It is filled with 
statues, and the walls, where they are not coated 
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withparty-coloared raarbleSi are covered with re« 
Mefs 88 large as life. All the sculptures are works 
of Monnot, a wholesale artist of the earlier part 
of the last century. He had studied and long 
worked in Rome, and practice had given him the 
art of cutting marble into human shapes ; but he 
wanted invention^ no less than elevation and pu* 
rity of taste. His forms have neither dignity nor 
grace. They cannot be said altogether to want 
expression; Daphne and Arethnsa, pursued by 
Apollo and Alpheus, look just like ladies in a 
great fright ; and Calista hangs her head like n 
girl doing penance ; but the expression is com- 
mon, not to say vulgar. The gross caricature of 
Ae Dutch painters is in its place in an alehouse, 
but is intolerable in a classical group of sculpture. 
Yet the fiallen Calista is sculptured in all the gross^i 
ness of her shame ; one of the attendant nymphs 
presses her finger firmly on the ocular proof of the 
fiur one's frailty, and looks at Diana with a wag- 
gish vulgarity, which the pure and offended god- 
dess assuredly would not have tolerated on so de- 
licate an occasion. 

The Electoral gallery of pictures contains many 
valuable paintings : but I can say nothing about 
^em, for both times that I endeavoured to sea 
lliem, the Hiar Inapedor was engaged at court, 
although, on the second occasion, he had himself 
fixed the hour. To be sure, if a man is called to 
court, he must ao ; but it must be a very thought- 
less court whidb allows the visiting of a public 
gallery to depend on the incidental occupations of 
a keeper. It ovght ^ther to be committed to a 
person who shall have no other oocupatiim, or, if 

VOL. I. X 
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enough of mmiey cannot be spared from other 
pleasures to give such a person a suitable recom- 
pense, let, at least, a fixed portion of his time be 
dedicated to this^ purpose. Moreover, he is paid in 
reality by a heavy douceur levied on the curious. 
The Elector, that his museums and galleries^ hi» 
gardens and waterfalls, might be cheaply kept, in- 
trusted them to perspns always numerous, and 
audiorized them to tax the visitors. In the north 
of Germany you often have the satisfaction of 
seeing the palm of a councillor of state {Hof-radCi 
extended for his half guinea. One has not. much 
reason to grumble at this, so long as it does not 
rise to extortion, though it is meanness when com- 
pared with the liberality of the Italian capitals, or 
even of Dresden and Vienna ; but it is vexatious 
that his gratification should be impeded because a 
public officer is allowed or ordered to attend to 
something else than his proper duty. 

All the pictures in the Catholic church are from 
ihe pencil of Tischbein, (the father,)* who has 
been for Cassel in painting what Monnot was in 
sculpture, equally industrious, and still less meri- 
torious. His pictures have no character ; the forms 
are clumsy and incorrect ; the expression is devoid 
of soul and meaning; the- attitudes are stiff; the 
colouring is weak and watery. His Christs are in 
general the most vulgar-looking people, and the 
angel who presents the cup in the Agony is the 

* Tischbein, the son, to whom Gothe has addressed some 
eulogistic sonnets, was a much superior artist. He devoted 
himself in Italy ti^ the study of the antique. The designs 
which he sketched for an edition of Hoiner axe fuU of spirit. 
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most familiar-looking personage, in the history of 
painting. Although the Italian masters had per- 
haps no good authority for always making the 
apostle John a comely yonth^ with luxuriant hair 
and a glowing countenance, yet they were possi- 
bly as much in the right as historians, and assu- 
redly much more in the right as painters than 
Tischbein, when he made him an old, and, what 
is worse, an ugly man, in the .Crucifixion. I can- 
not beliere that Albert Diirer ever put pencil to 
the eight small paintings in the Sacristy, repre- 
senting the scenes of the Passion. Very old they 
certainly are, older than Diirer; but Diirer would 
never hare indulged in such inaccurate drawing, 
such gross exaggerations of a sort of nature which, 
110 please in painting, ought rather to be mitigated. 
'The soldiers attending the Crucifixion, and -the 
executioners in the Flagellation, are downright 
caricatures, with huge lumpish noses, like balls of 
flesh stuck on the upper lip. Such pictures, how- 
ever eagerly they may be hunted out, can have no 
value but as curiosities in the history of the art. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



gOttingen. 



n ! ffrttss* ench Gott, Colteda ! 
Wie steht ihr in Pinde da 1 
Ihr dumpfen Sftle, ffroM und kldn, 
Jetet ktiq;t flir micfa trtcht mehr hlnrip* 



Thb territory of Haaorer apfproBcbes nearly to 
the walls of CasseL The rich Talleys tbrongh whidi 
llie Fnlda flows give promises of beauty asd feiv 
ttlityy on whieh the traveller afterwards thinks 
with regrety when he is toiling tiurongh the sands 
in the northern part of the,kingdom. At Miinda^ 
a smally hat apparently thiiving town, the Fnlda 
and Werra, issuing from opposite dells, unite and 
form the Weser, which is already coyered with 
the small craft that carries on the trad^ with Bre- 
men. The lofty summits of the Harz now rise in 
the distance^ and you enter 



■ the U- 

niversity of GdttiDgen. 

lliough the youngest of the German univein. 
ties of reputation, excepting Berlin, Gotdngen is 
by far the most celebrated and flourishing. Mun* 
chausen, the honest and able minist^ of George 
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II., wbo founded it in 1735, watcbed over it "with 
the anxiety of a parent. He acted in a spirit of 
the utmost liberaiityy which, to the honour of the 
Hanoyerian government, has never been departed 
from,' both by not basing niggardly where any real* 
ly useful purpose was to be gained, and by treat- 
ing the univei-sity itself with confidence and indul- 
gence. He acted, moreover, in that prudent spi- 
rit which does not attempt too much at once. 
How many splendid schemes have fiEuled, because 
their parents, expecting to see them start up at 
once in the vigour of youth, like Minerva ready 
armed from the head of Jupiter, had not patience 
to guide them nHiile they tottered through the 
years of helpless infancy I Had Munchausen fore- 
seen what the expense of the university would in 
time amount to, he probably would never have 
founded it.- The original annual expenditure was 
about fifteen thousand rix-dollars, (L.2d00,) it 
now amounts to six times that sum. ■ The library 
alone consumes annually nearly one-half of the 
whole original expense. 

Gottingen is manned with thirty-six ordinary 
professors, three theolc^cal, seven juridical, eight 
medical, including botany, chemistry, and natural 
history ; the remaining eighteen form the philoso- 
phical faculty. Drawing is a regular chair in the 
phHosophical faculty, and stands between minera- 
logy and astronomy. The fencing-master and dan- 
cing master are not so highly honoured, but still 
they are public functionaries, and receive salaries 
from government. The confusion is increased by 
that peculiarity of the German universities whicn 
allows a professor to grve lectures on any topiehe 

X 2 
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ple«M6, hoiWeyer little it may be connected wilii 
tbe particular department to which he has been 
appointed. Every professor may interfere, if he 
chooses, with the provinces of his colleagaes. The 
Professor of Natural History most lecture on Na- 
tnral History, but he may likewise teach Greek ; 
the Professor of Latin must teach Latin, but, if 
he chooses, he may lecture on Mathemstice. 
Thus it just becomes a practical question, who is 
held to be the more able instructor ; and, if the 
mathematical prelections of a Professcnr of Gredc 
be reckoned better than those of the p^son rega^ 
larly appointed to teach the science, the latter noust 
be content to lose his scholars and his fees. It is 
ihefaculfyj not the science to which a man is ap- 
pointed, diat bounds his flight* This is the theory 
of the thii^, and on this are founded the ftequent 
complaints that, in "the German universities, the 
principle of competition has been carried prepos^ 
terously fan Fortunately, the most important 
sciences are of such an extent^ that a man who 
makes himself able to teach any (me of them wdi 
can scarcely hope to teach any other tolerably ; 
yet the interference of one teacher with another ia 
by no means so imlrequent as we night imi^ine; 
there are always certain << stars shooting ^inldly 
from their spheres." It would not be easy to teU^ 
for example, who is Professor of Greek, or La* 
tin, or Onentai Literature ; you will generally find 
two or three engaged in l^m alk A fudessev 
of Divinity may be attowed to explain the Epia^ 
ties of St Paul, lor his theological interpietation 
must 'be consiteed as souM^faig qiutft distiaec 
from the laboiin of the ^Idogiat ; b«t» in the 
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pliilosoplBCi^ ikcaltyy where, in resard to languaF- 
ges, plulology alone is the object^ 1 found at G5t-' 
tingen no fewer than four Professors armed with 
Greek, two with Latin, and two with Oriental 
Literatnre. One draws up the Gospel of John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles ; a second opposes 
to him the fiiBt three Evangelists, the fourth be- 
ing already enlisted by his adversary ; the third 
takes them both in flank with the Works and 
Days of Hesiod ; while the fourth skirmishes 
round them in all directions, and cuts off Tarions 
stragglers, by practical lacubrations in Greek syn« 
tax. Now, if people think that they will leam 
Greek to better purpose from Professor Eichhom's 
Acts of the Apostles, than from Tyschen's three 
Gospels, the lattbr must just dispense with hia 
stnctents and rix-dollars ; 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 

The former gentleman, again,'leads on Oriental 
literature under the banner of the Book of Job ; 
the latter takes the field undismayed, and opposes 
to him tbe Prophecies of Isaiah. But Professor 
'Eichhom immediately unmasks a batteryof ** Pre- 
lections in Arabian :** and Pktrfessor T3rschen, ap« 
parently exhausted of regular troops, throws for- 
ward a course of lectures on the ** Ars EKploraa* 
tica," to cover his retreat. 

In Latin, too, one professor starts the Satires 
sf Perseus against those of Horace, nimied by an- 
other, and Tull3r's Offices against the Ars Poetica. 
The one endeavonn to jostle tbe other by adding 
Greek ; but they are both Yorkshire, and the 
other adds Greek too. The juridical faculty of 
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65ttingen contains seven learned professtts* Of 
these no fewer than three were reading on Justi- 
nian's Institutes in the same session, two of them^ 
moreover, using the same text-book. Two of 
them likewise lectured on the form of process in 
civil cases, both using the same text->book. 

G5ttingen, though not yet an hundred yeafs 
old, has cdready exhibited more celebrated men, 
and done more for the progress of knowledge in 
Germany, than any other similar institution in the 
country. Meyer, Mosheim, Michaelis, and Heyne, 
are names not easily eclipsed ; and, in the present 
day, Blumenbach, Gauss, whom many esteem se- 
cond only to La Place, Hugo, Heeren, and Sarto« 
rins, fully support the pre-eminence of the Georgia 
Augusta. Europe hais placed Blumenbach at the 
head of her physiologists ; but with all his profound 
learning, he is in every thing the reverse of the 
dull, plodding, cumbersome solidity, which we 
have learned to consider as inseparable from a Ger- 
man savant — a most ignorant and unfounded pre- 
judice. Gdthe is the greatest poet, Wol£P the 
greatest philologist, and Blumenbach the greatest 
natural historian of Germany; yet it would be 
difficult to find three more jocular and enter- 
taining men. Blumenbach has not an atom of 
academical pedantry or learned obscurity about 
him ; his conversation is a series of shrewd and 
mirthful remarks' on any thing that comes upper- 
most, and such likewise, I have heard it said, is 
sometimes his lecture. Were it not for the chaos 
of skulls, skeletons, mummies, and other materials 
of .his art, with which he is surrounded, you would 
not easily discover; unless you brought him pur- 
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poaely on the tabject, that he had studied natural 
bisUny. He sits among all sorts of odd thing% 
which an ordinary person would call lumber^ and 
which even many of those who drive his own sci- 
ence could not make much of ; for it is one of 
Blumenbach's excellencies^ that he contriyes to 
make use of every thing, and to find proofs and 
illustrations where no odber person would think of 
looking for them. By the side of a drawing which 
jepresented some Botocuda Indians, wi^ fiicea 
like baboons^ cudgelling each other, hung a pw- 
trait of the beautiful Agnes of Mansfield. A 
South American skull, the lowest degree of hu- 
man conformation, grinned at a Grecian dcnll, 
which the professor reckons the perfection of cra- 
nia. Here stood a whole mummy from the Ca** 
nary Islands ; there half a one from the Brazils^ 
with long strings through its nose, and covered 
with gaudy feathers, like Papageno in the Magic 
Flute. Here is stuck a n^o's head, there lies a 
Venus, and yonder redines, in a comer, a contem- 
plative skeleton with folded hands. Yet it is only 
necessary to hear the most passing remarks of the 
professor, as you stumble after him through this 
apparent confusion, to observe how clearly all that 
may be learned from it is arranged in his head, in 
his own scientific combinations. The only thing 
that presented external order was a very complete 
collection of skulls, showing the fact, by no means a 
new one, that there is a gradual progression in the 
form of the skull, from apes, up to the most ge- 
nerally received models of human beauty. *^ Do 
you see these horns ?" said he, searching among a 
heap of oddities, and drawing forth three boms; 
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*< tbey wete once wonl by a woman. She hap- 
pened to fail and break her head ; from the woand 
sprouted this long horn ; it continued to grow for 
thirty years, and then she cast it ; it dropped off. 
In its place came a second one : but it did not 
grow so long, and dropped off too. Then this 
fiiird one, all on the same spot ; but the poor wo- 
man died while the third was growing, and I had 
it cut from the corpse/' They were literally three 
genuine horns. The last two are shorty thick, and 
nearly straight ; but the first is about ten inches 
Jong, and completely twisted, like the horn of a 
ram. It is round and rough, of a brownish colour, 
and fully half an inch in diameter towards the root. 
-AH three are hollow, at least at the base. The 
termination is blunt and rounded. Other instances 
of the same thing hare been known, but always in 
women : and Blumenbach says it has been ascer- 
tained by chemical analysis, that such horns have 
a greater affinity, in their composition, with the 
horns of the rhinoceros, than with those of any 
other animal. 

The pre-eminence of Gottingen is equally 
founded in the teachers and the taught. A Got- 
tingen chair is the highest reward to which a Gen- 
man savant aspires, and to study at Gottingen is 
the great wish of a German youths There are 
good reasons for this, both with the one and the 
other. The professor is more comfortable, in a 
pecuniary point of view, and possesses greater fa- 
cilities for pushing on his science, than in the 
other universities ; the student finds a more gen* 
tlemanly tone of manners than elsewhere, and has 
within his reach better opportunities of studjnng 
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to good purpose. This arises from the exertions 
of the goyemment to render the different helps to 
study, — ^the library, the observatory, the coUeo 
tions of j>hy8ical mstrnments, and the hospitals,*--*, 
not as costly, but as useful as possible. It has 
never adopted the principle of bribing great men 
by great salaries, — a principle naturally acted on 
in those universities which possess no other re* 
eommendation than the fame of th^ teachers. It 
has chosen rather to form and organize those means 
of study which, in the hands of a man of average 
talent, (and such are always to be had,) are much 
more genendly and effectively usefiil, than the 
prelections of a person of more distmgnished ge- 
nius when deprived of this indispensable assist- 
ance. The professors themselves do not ascribe 
the rapidly increasing prosperity of the imiversity 
so much to the reputation of distinguished indivi- 
duals who have filled so many of its chairs, as to 
the pains which have been taken to render these 
means of improvement more perfect than they 
are to be found united in any sister seminary. 
^ Better show-collections,'' said Professor Heeren, 
very sensibly, /< may be found elsewhere ; but the 
great recommendation of ours is, that they have 
been made for use, not for show ; that the stu- 
dent finds in them every thing he would vpsh to 
see and handle in his science. This is the true 
reason why the really studious prefer Gottingen, 
and this will always secure our pre-eminence, in- 
dependent of the fame of particular teachers ; the 
latter is a passing and changeable thing, the former 
is permanent." 
.Above all, the library is a great attraction both 
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for ibe teacher and the learner. It ia sot ovij ifae 
most complete among the uniTerBitiee, b«t there 
. are ^ery few royal or public coUections in Ger» 
XDany which can rival it in real ntility. It ia not 
rich in manuscripts, and many other libraries 
surpass it in typogn^hical rarities^ and spedmena 
of typographical luxury; but none containa so 
great a number of really useful books in any given 
branch of knowledge. The principle on which 
they proceed) is to collect the solid learning and 
literature of the world, not the curiositiea md 
splendours of the printing art. If they have 
twenty pounds to spend, instead of bnjrii^ aonift 
▼ery costly edition of one book, they v^y wisely 
buy ordinary editions of four or five. When Heyne 
undertook the charge of the library in 1763^ ia 
contained sixty thousand volumes. He establisb. 
ed the prudent plan ai increase, which has beeik^ 
followed out with so much succe/ss, and the num« 
her is now nearly two hundred thousand. They 
complain much of the expense of English books. 
No compulsory measures aire taken to fill thft 
shelves, except that the booksellerB of Gottingev 
itself must deliver 0, copy of every work wfich 
they publish. 

The commmid ai sudi a Hhrary (and the ma* 
nagement is most liberal) is no amaU necommend* 
ation to the studious, wiiether he be teadier or 
pupil ; but, in this case, it is perhaps of still bmipb 
importance to the professors in a pecuniary poinl. 
of view. The thousand or twelve hundred poun^i^ 
which government pays every year in bookseUen' 
accounts, cannot be reckoned an additional ex* 
pense. The professors themsdves say, that> with- 
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out thiSy it would bei necesdluy to lay out, as macfa, 
if not more, in augmenting their salaries ; for if 
they had to purchase their own books, they could 
not afford to labour on salaries varying from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds. Meinn 
ers calculated, in the beginning of the present 
century, that the saving thus made on salaries waa 
at least equal to the whole expense of the library. 
In other universities, I have often heard the pro-i 
feasors complain bitterly of the expense of news 
books, to which they were subjected by the po'i 
verty of their collie library. They have reason 
to complain, when we think of the number of new 
books which a public teacher in any department 
finds it prudent to read, and^ to a certain extent, 
uses, although there may be very few of them 
which he would wish permanently to possess. If 
the Professor of History, for example, pays thirty 
cix-dollarsforHallam's Middle Ages, or a Lecturer 
on Antiquities pays fifty rix-doUars for Belzoni'a 
Egyptian Researches, these sums are most imports 
ant drawbacks on the salary of a German profes- 
sor, yet these are only single books in a single lan^ 
guage. Now a professor of Halle or Jena must 
either dispense with the books altogether, or pay 
for them out of his own pocket* His brother of 
Gottingen has them at his command without lay^^ 
ing out a farthii^. Hence it is, that professors in 
other universities always set down the library as. 
one great recommendation of a Gdttingen chair. 

Another is the widows* fund, founded by pub* 
lie authority, like that of the church of Scotland, 
and still more flourishing. Though the Hanove^ 
rian govemmeiit t^aa never thought it prudent . tQ 
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ftocfoae or retaih a dierthigciished man b^ an iuti'^ 
iiox» escess of salaiy abore his bl^thren^ it wonld 
bo at ofice ignorant and unjust to suppose tbat it 
lias been in any way nigcardly^ towards the leani« 
ed persons who fill the coairs of Gottingen. The 
fegnlar salaries are from twelve to fifteen hundred 
six-dollars, exelusive of the fees. Taking the sa* 
k^es in the mass at L.200 sterling, which is be- 
low the average, they are higher than the salaries 
Off any other German "university, excepting, per- 
liaps, one or two at Berlin. Hie widows' fond, 
liowever, is peculiar to Gottmgen, and re(U)m-i 
Mfliids its chairs to the learned even ra^nre than its 
Sbfary and fees> for in no country does the scanty 
recompense of a learned man threaten more help- 
less destitution to a family which he may leave be-* 
hind him, than in Germany. It is as old as the 
university itself, and originated with Mfinchausen. 
The capital wais originally only a thousand rix- 
dollars ; at the end of the last century it amount-' 
ed to fifty-one thousand, chiefly made up of bexie- 
fiuTtions from the government and private indivi-' 
duals, but partly, likewise, from the savings of Uie 
accumulating interest. The interest of the ca|>i« 
t(J, with the yearly payments made by the profes- 
sors, forms the fund from which the families ai 
deceased professors ai*e pensioned. The rate of 
allowance fixed at the beginning of the preso&t 
century was a hundred and fifty-six rix-doHars 
(L.24) yearly to the widow, or, if she had died 
beHttt'O heF husband, to the children. For every five 
thousand rix-dollars added to the capital, whether 
by'' bequests, or by an excess of ordinary revenue, 
pin am«dded to the pension of every widow. On^ 
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the 4i»th df tte widavr, the pensiod is isobliiraed 
till the ])roiiligest child retrhes the age of ttrentf. 
The burdeiiB hare hitherto been Bd few^ that th# 
feTemle of the f iiud has Bot only been able ta dis^ 
chai^ thetBy but a part of i^ aometimea two^ 
thirds, has ^wbts been added to the capital, iHiidi 
k thns rapidlf increasing. 

Medical science is the deparlment in which the 
fame of Gottingen is least certun, not from any 
want of talent on' the part of the teachers, b«t 
solely froBk the want of extensire hospitalsi thes« 
indispensable requisites to medical education, which 
only laige towns can furnish. Gottingen, small 
as it is, contains three ; hut they are necessarily 
on a diminutive scale. One of them is set apart 
for surgical operations ; another for dinical lecv 
tares ; the third beibi^ to a clast which, in II 
G^nban uniyorsity town, can always redu»n oil 
beiag more regularly suppled than aay other ; if 
18 a lyiag-'in hospital. Ttoe are twelre hundfwi 
stud^ts in Gottingen^ and, on an average, twen^' 
ty mothers in the hospital. On one sid^, a Mtif^ 
dalene greets the eyes of the suffering sinner, a9 
if to remind her of what she is ; and, on the other^ 
a bad copy of the Madonna della Sediola, as if to 
coibfort her with the idea of what she may become* 
It would be awkward to inquire how far the stii* 
dients themselves contribute to the welfare of this 
establishment, by providing it with patients,*^ 
though there is no doubt they are its best friends, 
and the greatest enemies, of the public morals. It 
has often happened, that the father has been the 
first, as an obstetric tyro, to hear the cry of his 
child ; and it would happen mofe frecjpiently, were 
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it not that, when he does not long for the hononnr 
of imgnlar paternity, the mother, who has sold 
herself, is easily bribed to buy another father. 
Whei» so many young men are assembled, free 
from all control, except a rery imperfect acade-- 
mical control, and snrroonded by such creatures 
as minister in domestic services in a uniyersity 
town, the consequences to morality will always 
be the same ; and assuredly the principles of Ger- 
man Bnrschen are the very last that would strug* 
gle against the corruption. It would be nothing' 
out of the way of their style of thinking to hear 
them maintain, that it is a greater enormity to let 
their lying-in hospital go to ruin for want of pa- 
tients, than to debauch innocence ; they woidd 
defend the irregular manufacture of living bodies 
on. precisely the smne principles on which; their 
medical brethren,, among ourselves, ' defend the 
theft of dead ones. Still it is true, that among 
the females whom the German Burschen come 
across in their academic towns, there is little in- 
' nocence to debauch. The laundresses in parti- 
cular, a set. of persons who claimed the severe eye 
pf the prsetor much more than any naukB or 
caupo^es, use the charms of their subaltern Naiads 
as a regular trap to catch customers ;'8he who has 
the prettiest is sure to require the most extensive 
bleaching-green. At first, the effects of all thia 
were meianeholy at Gottingen ; for these creatures 
often contrived to seduce silly Burschen, who 
were worth angling for, into marriage ; but the 
government took such severe measures against 
them, above all, by declaring such marriages nuU, 
that they no longer attempt it, and gather tfaeur 
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^ins in a leek ambitious course. G^ttingen is no 
worse than its sister universities, and matters have 
.greatly mended during the last twenty years ; at 
ieast they say so themselves. The same mother, 
however, has been known to appear four different 
times in the hospital, in four successive years, lU 
honour of four different Burschen ; and even noble 
jequipages have occasionally deposited masked 
i$k ones, for a lime, in this house of doubtful re^ 
putetion. 

The number of students has been regularly on 
the increase since the termination of the war, 
partly from the increased extent of the kingdom, 
partly from the abolition of the neighbouriug uni^ 
yersity of Helmstadt^ (Brunswick and Mecklen*- 
buigh having very wisely agreed to recognise 
Grdttingen asthe university of these duchies, ]F stA 
partly from the proscription of Jena^ which fohow- 
ed the murder of Kotzebua. But the prtndptil 
reason of the increase is the mikig lAametet of 
the university its^f, which both attriH^'^ffeigltf- 
«», and prevents Hanoverians from going to stoNijr 
elsewhere. More than one-hatf of the whole mam^ 
b^r are foreigners, that is, not natives of the king^ 
dom of Hanover. The number of foreigners fiemtk 
stated not German is naturally small, in eompldi- 
flon with those who bdong to other German stated. 
In 1621, out of nearly seven hundred, who #ere 
sot natives of the kingdom, not a hundred werfe 
from eoniitries foreign to Germany. Swiss and 
Greeks were the most numerous, then Rusftilinjl 
«nd Englishmen. While there were upwards ^ 
a hundred young men from Prussiaf notwit^istandi- 
iag the weli-wned rqmtatlon of Berlki^ tlien» 
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.was' only one solitary subject of Austria. The 
Austrian Eaglei is most jealous of her youi^ ga- 
sAng on other suns than her own. five Hungarians, 
who had come to Gottingen to learn something, 
were actually ordered away by an express com- 
mand from Vienna, and found it necessary to 
obey. 

The proportion of lawyers among the students 
is extravagantly large ; more than one-half of the 
whole number were matriculated in the juri^cal 
faculty. The reason of this is, that, from the 
«iode of internal arrangement common to all the 
German states,^ there is an immense number of 
small public offices connected with the'administra- 
tion of justice, to which, trifling as the competence 
which they afford may be, numbers of yoimg men 
look forward as their destination, and which re- 
quire a legal education, or, at least, what passes 
for a legal: education. Under the system of pa- 
trimonuil jurisdiction, which, though clipped here 
and there, still remains in its essence as well as in 
its form, eviBry other landed proprietor must have 
a judge, or, if his estates be disjoined, two or 
three judges, to administer justice, in l^e first in- 
.stance, to all who dwell within the limits of his 
property. The crown, too, requires a host of little 
pnetors of the same kind on its domains. It is 
true, that such a person is badly paid ; but, then, 
t^ say nothing of his own chicane, there are legal 
^posts on the litigants, which give him a direct 
interest in fomenting and protracting suits ; and, 
under so imperfect a system of control as every 
where prevails, he must be a marvellously stupid 
or a marvellously honest Darfriehier^ (^eillage- 
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jadge,) wbo cannot raise his gains to a very am- 
pie recompense for his talents. The same person 
is occasionally judge in two different small dis- 
tricts. It sometimes happens that it is necessary 
for the judge of the one district to notify some- 
thing that has happened, the escape of a thief, for 
instance, to the judge of the other ; and instances 
have actually occurred of the same person in the 
one capacity, writing a letter to himself in the 
other, and then answering his own letter, that he 
might lose none of the fees attached to the per- 
formance of these duties. The consequence is, 
that in Gottingen one-half of the students are gain- 
ing a sprinkling of law, and out of it, justice and 
the country are suffering under a locust tribe of 
Dogberrys. 

Gottingen has the reputation of being a dear 
•place, and the more prudent of its preceptors do 
not wish to propagate any contrary belief ; for like 
all its sisters, it has felt the burden of enticing a 
host of poor scholars into learned courses. It has 
two hundred and sixteen freytisch-stelleny ikmX is, 
it has fiinds which are laid out in feeding so many 
poor students. The student selects a traiteur who 
supplies him with his food at a fixed rate, and is 
paid by the university. The alms is not always 
well bestowed ; niggurdly interest sometimes gains 
it in preference to necessity. An instance was 
mentioned to me of a wealthy Mecklenbui^her 
being so mean as to ask this pittance for his son, 
and so unfortunate as to obtain it. The young 
man himself would not submit to the unnecessary 
degradation, transferred his pririlege of eating 
gratia to a poor comrade, dined himself at. the 
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table d'hote of tifato DKMt ftwhiopaMe inii, abd nm 
ill debt. 

The lowest sum I erer heard men^ned ae aa^ 
ficient to bringc a young man respectably throngb 
at Gottingen is three hundred rix-dollars yearly^ 
not quite h^Oj but assuredly this is too low* Mi" 
chaeliB, even in the last century, said four hun- 
dred ; Meiners, in the beginning of the present^ 
aet it down at three hundred ; iWessor 8aalfeld» 
who has brought down Flutter's work to 1820^ 
fixes on three hundred and fifty. The number of 
those who spend only the lowest of these sums is 
much smaller than the number of those who 6pend 
the highest. Taking the average at three hundred 
mid fifty, which certainly does not exceed the truths 
the university, with upwards of twelye hundred 
•tudent% and thirty-six regular teiiobersy besides 
the extraordinary professors and the doUores prit' 
vaUrn docentesy annually circulates in GrdtUngeB 
at least seventy thousand pounds. Considerably 
more than one-half of those who spend ibis vu^ 
ney are foreigners to Hanover ; and, as they an 
generally the more wealthy^ they ^nd a eoasi^ 
derably greater share of the whole sum than the 
pauti merely proportional to theif numbers* Tfaoai 
the university brings annually into the town abool 
L.40,000 from foreign countries* The'mer^ rei^ 
of rooms let to the students amounted, for the 
winter session, 1820-1821, to 21,800 tix-dolkun^ 
rather more than L.3300. The professors exM> 
ciae a very strict control over all the inhabittota 
who follow this occupation. Opposite to each ata» 
cloit's name in the university catalogue stands not 
ionly the ttraoty but Ihe very hooaei which he in» 
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habits, and if he remove, it maftt be immedifttely' 
notified to his academical superiors. In the whole 
town there were a thousand and ninety-six rooms 
to let, of which six remained empty, though the 
number of students was twelve hundred and fifty- 
five ; for, as it is not to be expected that a man,- 
who is unable to pay for his dinner, can conve- 
niently be at the expense of a whole bedchamber, 
it frequently happens that two occupy the same 
room together. 

The university has been fortunate in suffering 
nothing from the political animosities which, of 
late years, have harassed so many public teachers 
in Germany, and set moort of the universities in so 
turbulent a light. It would be too much to say, 
that her students escaped the infection which made 
the silly, hot-headed Burschen set themselves up 
for political regenerators. They bore their part 
in the Wartburg festival ; they discarded hair-cut- 
ters, and well-made coats : Ibut the spirit evapora- 
ted more speedily than elsewhere, and was more 
firmly met by the vigour of the senate, and the 
prudence of the government. The latter, though 
it has very properly opposed itself, from the very 
beginning, to the irregularities of the students, i» 
in favour both with them and their teachers. 
While some other states look upon their universi- 
ties with jealousy and dislike, Hanover has always 
treated what the Duke of Cambridge called, " the 
feirest pearl in her crown,*' with confidence and 
liberality. It has never pretended to find proofs 
of an organised revolution in the doctrines of thtf 
teachers, or the occasional turbulence of the scho- 
lars. It has bon\e with the one, and battled against 



thBodieiv %tl has mHr iMed AmU tte takms of 
poUtioal crime to joatify politidil InmllmeM* Tkm 
ngd^BtaxmBBf^umt the pEewpirDdaoed by the C«»4 
grass of CbrlsbBcl, and enacted iato a kW of tfatf 
Confederation by the Diet) haTe introditeed hece^ 
as in all the aerainariesi a censonhip, from ^whidl 
the iinivenities had hitherto been exempted. But 
in Gottingen the powar thus given has not been 
used; BO oensMebip^ I was aaswed^ had beem 
established. Those professors whose departmenta 
necq i oari ly draw than into political discaasioii, 
have acted mnch mMc sensibly than th^ brcChreB 
of Jena. They have not degenerated into mem 
newspaper writers, nor anllied their academical 
^sharacter, by mixing themselves «p in the angry 
politica of the day with the fiuy of parttaana. 
Sartoritts, the Professor of Statistics and Fofitieal 
Economy^ sits in the States for the town of EIbh 
beck. 

. Gottbgen enjoys the repntatioDy that a mote 
sober and becoming spirit rrigns among ita sts^ 
dents than is to be found in any of its livais, and 
that^ even in their excesses^ they show a more 
gentlemanly spirit : to this merit every Gottingter^ 
at least, lays daim. In the external peculiarities 
of the sect, they seem to be much on a level with 
their brethren. I heard as late and as loud singings 
or rather vociferation, resomiding on the streeta 
and from the windows of Gottihgen, as in Halle^ 
Heidelberg, or Jena. They are as much attacfan 
ed to the fencing school and the duel, to the vwtU 
and ihepereaig but they are not so fertile in com«» 
triving ridiculous etpedients* to make themsolvaa 
beoo&sed. The Senate haa a body of aimed poUoe 
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taidep kM own oenumiiid^ to keep them In order ; 
bat tiM stvdents, more then once, have driven 
tbeee academic warriors from the field. Lands- 
aiannscfaafien, too, are said to be rooted out, and 
BltmeBbach was blessing his stars that it had 
eome to be his torn to be Prorector when these 
things are no more ; but duels keep their place t 
aad, considering that these fraternities are as much 
ppahibited every where as in Gottingen, and yet 
do continue to exist elsewhere, it may fairly be 
presumed that they lurk and act in Hanover un- 
der the same secrecy which protects them in Frus- 
iia and Saxony* Discipline, likewise, at least for 
many years, has been rigorously enforced. Govem<* 
ment, in return for the confidence and liberality 
with whidi it has always treated the professors, 
has justly insisted on the firm and uncompromising 
discharge of their duty; The spirit of truckling 
to the young men, so disgusting in some other 
universities, has disappeared. 

Any preference which Gottingen may reason- 
ably claim in point of general manners arises prin- 
cipally from the circumstance, that a greater pro- 
portion of its students are young men of rank, and 
of respectable or affluent fortune, than elsewhere. 
I do not mean, that rank and wealth give these 
. persons purer morals, or a more accommodating 
spirit of subordination, than belong to their less 
fortunate fellows ; but the dissipations of the former 
are not so gross and raw in their external expres- 
fiions as similar excesses in the lower ranks of life, 
and it is only of their external conduct that there is 
here any question. A licentious peer and a licen- 
tious porter are generally very different chancters. 
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Where the power class of stndeate forms the tna- 
jority» the manners are always more rude, and tbe 
whole tone of society is more yolgar, than where 
their numbers are comparatively small. To tlii% 
I think, it is chiefly owing that Gottingen, with- 
out perhaps any well-foimded claim to better con- 
duct, or greater academical, industry, than some 
other universities, certainly does impress the stran- 
ger with the idea of something more orderly and 
gentlemanly. The very appearance of the town 
aids this impression, for Gottingen is one of liie 
most agreeable and cleanly-lookmg towns in Ger-> 
many* The regularity and width of the streets* 
which possess likewise the rare merit of being fur- 
nished, for the most part, with pavements, and the 
neat, light, airy appearance of the houses, though 
they make no pretensions to elegance, is something^ 
very different from Halle or Jena* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HAXOVER. 



Ein warmes iminer r^es Herz, 

Bei hellem Licht im Kopfe; 
Gesunde Glieder ohne Schmers, 

Und Heinrich's Huhn im Topfe. 

The Bunchnu 



' The greater part of the fifty miles between 
Gottingen and Hanover still presents a pleasant 
varied, and well-cultivBted country, consisting of 
moderate-sized plains, bounded by wooded ridges 
of moderate elevation. Here, too, as in Hesse, a 
great quantity of land is in wood, which might 
easily be converted to agricultural purposes, were 
it not that the forest laws prevent the proprietor 
from either clearing it away, or deriving any ad- 
vantage from the timber. The peasantry have the 
right of pasturage in the forest ; if cleared away, 
it would only become an open common pastuxek 
The scarcity of fuel all over the kingdom argues 
a deficiency of wood ; and it would be a more ad- 
visable speculation, regularly to cut and renew the 
forest, did not the HutMngs-Recht^ the ri^t of 
pasturage, present a thousand obstacles. The pro^ 
prietor cannot increase the number of his trees, 
/or he dare not encroach on the^ extent of the pai-» 
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tnrage. That it may not be inconyenient for the 
cattle, he must plant, if he plant at all, at distan* 
ces which are minoiis to yonns wood, by leaving 
it without shelter. Then, both the cattle and the 
persons who tend them, are sworn enemies of 
young trees ; the quadrupeds, because they find 
them to be good eating, and the liiipeds, because 
they imagine, that to destroy them is to adyance 
the public weal of the Tillage^ by augmenting the 
pasturable surface. To protect them from the 
wind^ they are fastened to stakes ; to defend them 
against cows and cowberds, they are surrounded 
with thoroa ; immediately the herdsmen carry off 
the thorns and stakes as excellent fuel, and the 
cattle attack the trees as being excellent food. The 
proprietor very naturally gireB n^ a bnaiBess 
which he cannot ply with profit, neglects his fo^ 
t«st, and the scarcity and cost of fuel is rapidly uh 
creasmg. In the Estates a proposal was msd^ 
though unsuccesdhlly, to exempt fores«»famd from 
the land-tax, on the ground that it is a specses of 
property, which, under tke existhig laws, caimol 
possibly be productive to the owner. 

TbiB has likewise a demorabsskig influence, and 
produces a class of criminals which we mainxky 
know, wood-poachers. In many disUiets the price 
of luel ia BO high, ^t the poor caniiot afiord to 
purehase it ; but they can just as little Ottdure to 
be frffisen, or to eel thw meat unch-esmd ; they 
|ilander the forests, |md justice is compelled t0 
conniye, in some measure, at lliis dime of lieen* 
eity. ^ ffoh-^Oeb, or wood-thie^ is a term as eQC4 
ptesmre of darini^ recklessness, and mvenge, m 
poftehw ia with us. The Jigers, aadother amUM 



Itpp^intbd to watok thelbrepty lire tegaidedliy the 
woed-thieves in the, qame light iii which gtfne^ 
heepean are by poachers ; and> if they yalxie their 
peroonal safety, they mast dischaii^ their duty 
-yrith great lenity or carelessness. When some no- 
table piece of plupdering makes it necessary foe 
ibem to bestir themselves, the Jagers of a nnmbec 
pf neighbouring forests occasionally assesible aa 
if for a chase. The dogs are unooupledy and the 
lioma soand; but wood-thieves are the game^ and 
<^teii suffer a aevere chastisement. They, againy 
lake vengeance in their otm way and time ; thera 
have been examples of an obnoxious inspector, ot 
keeper of a wood, falling a sacrifice to the muTN 
derouB enmity of such meu, years after he had 
bro^ht^ or attempted to bring them^ to punish^ 
inent* They are exactly omr oWn poachera ; only 
they are proidooed, not by idleness or a. love of 
amusement, but by the impossibility of dispeBsing 
ynih one of the first necessaries <tf life. 

These pleasant valleys are more thickly peo« 
pled than the northem provinces of the kingdom^ 
which contain so many laige tracts of unovdtivaH 
^d heath and uninhabited sand. The population 
i>f CalenbeTg^ Gottingen, and Grubenhagen, com-* 
monly included under the name of the southern 
provinces, exceeds that of the northern by nearly 
tone half, in proportion to their respective super-* 
jScial extent.* Villages and small towns areplen* 

^ Beftnre the addition cf East Friealaiid^ which wai 
/ceded to Hanover at the general peace, the northem pro« 
;vUicee were reasoned at 464 geographical square miles, wiUi 
0k population of 660,900 ; Uie three southern provinces at 
162 mites, with a population of 848^000^ occlusive of the 
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tiittlly' scattered ; tbe former are apparently in<Mr# 
rabstuntial and convenient, and the latter more 
bustling and cbeerful than in Hesse. There are 
always, indeed, many traces of poverty, and much 
of what we would reckon slovenliness, and want 
of skill ; but the peasantry look active and comfort^ 
able. It is no peculiar praise to Hanover, that ittf 
peasantry are no longer adacriptUii gldkB^ bound 
to live, and labour, and die where they were bom, 
however hard the conditions might be on which 
their ftunily bad originally acquired the hereditary 
lease, as it may be called, of tbe lands ; for in what 
German state has not this been rooted out ? The 
conditions under which tbe son is to succeed to 
hb father's farm may be personally oppressive, ad 
wiellas impolitic in regard to agriculture ; but he 
is no li>nger bound, as he formerly was, to submit 
to them. If he dislikes them, or wishes to seek a 
more indulgent landlord, he is at liberty to pack 
up bis little all, and settle himself where be chooses^ 
It is true that a German peasant will not readily 
quit the soil which bis fathers have laboured for 
ages ; he will submit to a great deal before taking 
this desperate step, which is to him, though he 
only remove perhaps into the next parish, as pain^ 
ful a separation as if be were an emigrant leaving 
his country for a distant comer of tlie'gk»be. But 
tbe knowledge that such a thing can be done, and 
is done, has necessarily brought the proprietors to 

40^00 poor but industrious inhabitants who people the val- 
leys, work the mines, and cany on the iron manufactories 
of the Harz. Since the cessions made to Hanover at the 
peace, the population of the whole kingdom is given' ia 
round numbers at 1,320,000. 
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feel dill neoeilskf of avoiding those exaietioii% and 
«f Uitigatuig tJMS hard fendd tera» of former days, 
wbicb would be most likely to make it happen. 
' Hanoyer depends jso much on agneultore^ that 
the towns, numeixnis as they are» do not contain 
above a tenth part of the whole population ; yet» 
in the Estates coBToked in 1814, they returned 
neariy oa&*third of the members. There is nor 
thing popular in the mode of eledion ; the mem* 
ber is choseil by the magistrates, and the magis* 
trates are either selP*elected, or nam^ by the 
Crown. The most popular form I heard of is that 
•f Osnabruck, whose new charter gives the citi* 
ftene sfmie share in filling tip Tacancies in the ma« 
gisliiacy, but in such a round-about way, that it 
May fiiirly be quoted as the 6ea» ideai <^ indirect 
•lection. The magistmcy chooses sixteen eittzen^ 
^ good and true men ;" these sij^teen choose four; 
4w]o of these four, in conjunotion with one member 
of the surviving magistracy, choose twelve ; these 
twelve choose three ; out of these three the magi»- 
icatto choose one ; this one must be confirmed by 
the govermneat, and then takes hid seat among 
•the civic authorities, the picked man of the three 
who represent the twdive, who represent the three^ 
4rhe represent ihe four, who represent the mxteen, 
who represent the magbtracy, who refMresent them*- 
aelves. Ay, this irthe House that Jack buiH ; yet 
St is no eraay, ruined^ old-fiishioned edifice, but a 
Bpick and span new house, built in the year 1814.* 
The neawr the oapital, the kss beauty* On 

' * Vefotdnung, die Organisation des Magistratt der Stodt 
^OfUhilids hmOBoA $ 3iti October 1814. 

z2 
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aprproacbing its walls, yoa emerge fttmi Ml) ancl 
dale into that wide, dreary, sandy plain, which 
spreads itself oat from the foot of toe Harz; nearly 
to the shores of the East sea. Hanover makes no 
show in the distance ; it even looks more dull and 
gloomy than it really turns out to be. The popu* 
lation does not exceed twenty thousand ; but the 
appointment of a royal goyemor has brought back 
some portion of princely gaiety, and the assem- 
bling of the General States, drawing together 
many of the nobility from the different provinces^ 
gives its streets and shopkeepers, for a season, ad- 
ditional activity. It is an irregular town, neither 
old nor new fietshioned; every thing is marked 
with mediocrity. The formerly Electoral palace 
is a huge, plain, uninhabited building, and that of 
the Duke of Cambridge is merely the best house 
in the best street. The manners did not seem to 
me to be at all so much Anglicised as they ane 
sometimes represented. Except the English uni«> 
form of the Guards, the English arms on the pub- 
lic offices^ and, in some dreles, a later dinner hour 
than is usual in Germany, nothing reminds one 
that he is in a capital which has so long^been sub- 
ject to the King of England. It is only widmi 
these few years that Hanover has come into cmv- 
tact with England in sudi a way, as either to teach; 
or be taught any thing ; the higher orders alone are 
exposed to this influence, and any fragments of 
foreign customs which they may adopt will not 
easily spread among the gieat bodyof the people, 
or produce any visible change on the nationsd man- 
ners. The manners of France penetrated much 
more deeply into the capitals which ahe Qeeu|iie<^ 
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ifecansB Frmichinen were thrust into all the couh- 
maiiding stations of society,; but England haa 
hitherto acted towards Hanover witli justice and 
propriety. The Hanoverians cannot complain that 
the administration of. their government has been 
diverted to the profit of foreigners. Though there 
are English officers about the governor, all the pub- 
lic offices are filled by natives. 

Our language and literature are naturally much 

-cultivated among then^ but scarcely more so than 

at Dresden or Weimar. The theatre, though a 

court theatre, is the only one in Germany where 

• I ever found recognised our constitutional privi- 
lege of making a noise. The gods of Covent Gar- 
den or Drury Lane could not maintain the rights 
of theatres with greater turbulence, than their bro- 
ther deities of Hanover ; but, as they assert that 

. they have enjoyed the franchise ever since they 
had a theatre, we cannot claim the merit of having 
taught them this imposing expression of public 
sentiment. An opera was performed, Grelry's 
Ccenr de Lion ; the singing was mediocre, and the 
acting detestable ; all the men were awkward, and 
all the women ugly. Great part of the pit was 
.filled with military officers. AH over Germany, it 
is reckoned essential to the respectability of the 
military character, that these gentlemen should be 
able to frequent the theatre ; but, low as the prices 

• are, (the pit at Hanover is only a shilling,) their 
•pay is insufficient to afford this nightly amusement. 

The government, therefore^ keeps back a small 
portion of their pay, gives them gratis admission 

• to the theatre, and, in some way or other, makes 
jip the difference to the manager. Is it jmore jre- 
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tpeofcabte to go lo the thm^e om dmhy,ibaa ib 
8tay at home ? If it is supposed that tlm cEgsity 
Of the military diameter depends, in paUie estiina- 
tion, on the apparmt ability of the miutary to spend 
money, is it elevated by an arrangement which 
tells every body, tliat they are less able to spoad 
mopey tbm their fellow-ettiaeas ? Even a strol- 
Img party, if there be military in the place of its 
teMip<»ary abode, generally sets apart a portioQ of 
its bam for the Herren Offieiere, either gnitiiitsi«»- 
ly, or at half price. It looks like a privilege* . 
Hanover had put on all the gaiety it can. as- 
•tnme, for it was Easter Sunday, and Easter Sml- 
day is a hit. The lower orders, in holiday finery, 
were swarming through the walks that run alaog 
the rampartS) deoently dressed^ decently behaved, 
and beahhy-looking people* A large plain, out- 
aide of the walls, covered witli booths, E O taUes, 
and other sourees of Sunday amnsemeBt, was dbie 
gathering piaee. On one suie, a great many par- 
ities of youag men were playing cricket ib tbeir 
own way. They had only one wicket ; the ball 
was not bowled along the ground, but-tiivowit i^ 
in the atr^ and strack, asit descended^ with a shmst 
ataff, ofben with admirable p«ecisionaad dmctwity. 
In another part, the crowd was thronging round 
the canvass booths, where eiJces and toys, gm and 
tobacco, were retidled. Though every body waa 
very merry, and many very noisy^ there was .nei- 
ther quarrelling nor intoxication. Many moae aa* 
jgars dian drams were consuoted* Next atomooiiy 
the whole city repaired to Hemniauseny a royal 
residence in the suburbs, whose ihit royal watM'- 
woika were to sp^t their annual tribute^.to ^ 
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Easter fefltivitiefi. The long and broad atley; which 
nms from the city to the gardens of Herr^ihan- 
sen, is mi^ificent; the gardens themselyes are 
straight walksy lined with trees, and carpeted with 
turf, but the statues intended to adorn them are 
execrable. The expectant thousands were lonn* 
ging patiently round the spacious basin, till the ar- 
rival of ^e governor and his suite should autho* 
rise the fountain to play from its centre ; yet, when 
it did come, they did not seem to think it a very 
fine sight. It is on a trifling scale. The wind was 
so strong, that the column of water, instead of 
throwing itself back on all sides in an amp]e and 
graceful curves— the great source of beauty in such 
a fountain — ^was carried and scattered so far to 
leeward, as to drench the unsuspecting citizens 
who had ranged themselves on that side. The 
wetted part of the crowd fled in consternation ; 
the dry part shouted in malicious triumph at their 
own windward prudence ; the fountain played ouj 
and the band struck up << God save the King." 

At the entrance of the public walk stands the 
monument of Leibnitz, a bust of the philosopher, 
on an elevated pedestal, within a small Ionic tem-^ 
pie. Huge bundles of his manuscripts, as well as 
the armed chair in which he died, reading Bar- 
day's Argenis, are still preserved in the library 
where he studied, or rather lived. The greater 
part of them are not regularly written out, but are 
scraps of paper of all sizes, scrawled over with 
incoherent notes. To keep this chaos in order, 
Leibnitz made use of a singular common-plac^ 
book. It is an array of shelves, like a book-case, 
•divided by vertical partitions into a great number 
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of fittHJlptgeoii boles. Unier e(u:k hole iftlft lok^ 
with the name of the subject to which it was a|H 
propriflted, frequently with the name of an enipe«t 
tt)r, or any other person whom the pbilooo^es 
Aynnd use&l as making an epoch, or important 
enough to hare a division for himself. When, in 
the course of his reading, he oame upon any thing 
worth noticing, he jotted it briefly down on any 
iKsrap of paper that happened to be at hand» and 
deposited it in its proper pigeon hole. One of the 
librarians assured me, with great oomphicenc^» 
that Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt was origi«* 
nally an idea of Leibnitz ; for, among his nianu« 
scripts, e mem<»ial addressed to Louis XIV. had 
been ^^overed, in winch the plulosc^het repre* 
eents it as a great and good woik to delivo' from 
Oriental barbarism the eountry which had been 
the mother of all arts and sciences, and the ease 
with which its libemtion might be effected by the 
Most Christian King. 

llie library itself is small ; the goternmenl 
JttBtly thinks that it does enough in )Supporting 
die Hbrsry of Gottingen ; but there are some into? 
resting typographical rarities. A copy of Tully^s 
Offices, of 1465, tery beautifully and regularly 
printed on Yellum, bears testimony to the mystery 
in which the art was at first inrolred ; for the 
printer, after setting down his name, <' Fust^" 
^Faust,) and the year, at the end of the book^ 
adds that it was executed nee penmoy nee agea 
pennOy aed quadam arte. That, early production 
of the graphic art, the BUfhum Pen^eru^ is a 
misnomer ; for it is no Bible at all» properiy speaks 
ing, and codd be of no use to Uiepoor, exc^i as 
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ft jneture-book to amuse tiheir duldreiiy fdr iim 
text is Latm. It is a series of wooden cuts, re* 
presenting the principal events of the sacred wri-* 
tings. The cuts occapy the upper half of every 
page ; helow is the explanation, in rude rhymed 
Latin verses. In the cut which represents our 
first parents after their expulsion from Paradisei 
Adam is busily delving, and Eve sits beside himi 
spinning, witjb little Cain upon her knee : 

When Adam delved, and Eve span> 
Wheie was then the gendeman ? 

The superbly illuminated missal is said to havf 
been a present from Charles Y* to our Henry 
VIII. ; tf so, it must have undergone strange vi- 
dssitudes. A notificati<m in English, signed by a 
Mr Wade, is afBxed to it, which states, that h& 
i|ret saw the manuscript in the possesErion of a pri-^ 
tate gentleman in France, about the beginning pf 
the last century. The proprietor showed it tQ 
him, but wemld not allow Um to tolich it ; nayy 
he himself turned ovw the leaves only with a pais 
of silver tongs, and, observing Mr Wade smiloj 
remarked, with some warmth, that it was thus hia 
ancestors had so long preserved the matchless ma* 
nusoript in its present splendour. On the death of 
iMs gentJemaU; Mr Wade purchased it Iron^ bia 
Mcecntors ; from him it came into the pps^essioq 
of our royal 'fluaily, who deposited it, alcHDg with 
the stiver tongs, in the Hbrary ai Hanover. 
. The gardens and villa of the li^te Count Wal- 
moden are now royal property ; but the collection 
of pictures has been dispersed. Those that re- 
nuun giveaoiiood ideaof tbeartiata wb^senafiies 

I 
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fecdonate ;*if liis vievm be very limited, his hnUk 
are nnwearied. He is much to6 sober.miiided &^ 
iher to sink into fnrolity, or rise to enthusiasm ; 
he betrays little eagerness for infonnalion^ for lie 
^ees little use to which he cottld apply it ; he trusts 
his own understandmg witli the extremest caution, 
for he' is little accustomed to ratiocination.. Gdt* 
tingen is said to hare had a most beneficial influ- 
ence on the culture of the nobility, and the h%her 
i-anks of the citizens ; nor was it to be supposed, 
that, while the uniyersity was scattering abroad 
so much good seed over the other states of 6er« 
inany, it would find thorny ground only in its na- 
tive country. 

Though a strong feeling of attachment to his 
hereditary prince is common to every German, in 
none is it more deeply rooted than in the Haao^ 
Terian. It is the most inveterate of his habits, 
from which it would give him infinite pain to tear 
himself loose. It is not an opinion, for he seldom 
thinks, and never argues about what monarchs 
ought to be ; though it may he affected by die 
personal qualities of the ruler, it exists indepeB'* 
dent of them ; the most splendid could scaroely 
ttmsehim to enthusiasm, and the most d^;rading 
must descend very low indeed in abasement, be^ 
fore they -could mii§lead him into hatred or cod-> 
tempt. Even the long absence of their native 
princes has, in no degree, • diminished their affec-; 
tion towards them ; their love of the Guelphs hasi 
in this respect, survived trials v^ch fidelity to a 
inistress would hardly have withstood. Kor ia is 
undeserved. Among its own people, who are the 
be6t^ judges, fmdeven among: the writers of the Hi 
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bevd party^ wlio' would not willingly acknowledge 

it if it were not true, the House of Hanover en^ 

joys the reputation of having el ways goyemed 

with an honest regard to the welfare of its sub^ 

jectSy and the rights of the estates^ such as they 

were. It has neil£er rendered itself hateful by nig^^ 

gardliness and private oppression, nor burdensome 

by extravagance ; the liberality of its conduct has 

maintained the honour of the country among its 

neighbours, and, at the Congress of Vienna^ Ha-» 

never alone fought the battle for the politioal ame^ 

lioration of Germany. If Napoleon wished to wio 

on the good-will of his German provinces, and 

found his domination on something more respectn 

able and secure than mere brute force, why did he 

so industriously insult their, feelings, and imtate 

Ibeir prejudices ? In Hanover, above all, the par*^ 

tition of the Electorate, to throw part of it. into 

the Idi^dom of. Weslphalia, was a deadly sia 

against the national pride of the people, for which, 

in their. estimation, no anathemas against aristo* 

cwtic exemptions could atone. The return of their 

native sovereign was, to them, the re-creation of 

then: country, which Napoleon had blotted out 

from among the states of Germany. When I waa 

in Hanover, the report had already spread that his 

Majesty intaided to take that journey to his Ger^^ 

man dominions which he soon afterwards perform«i 

ed. The people were manifestly looking forward 

to the event, not with the impatience of a Fari«^ 

sian crowd to see fine sights, for no people could. 

be less at home in such scenes of parade than thor 

Hanoverians, but with the hearty anxiety of one 

who longs to meet an old friend. In the simpli^^ 



CiMrf of ^^Mif Iwiito, tbuy Sad Hkei it tniof MMir 
]ieftds, l^«t the King was taa^eUk pat ^ rigb«i 
cuiy Mttia pit blic natters which l£ey Ind soltie i»* 
dkliiict stotioii were net as they aught to bet. 
They were ifoite sare, they sald^ tlttt if they sane* 
times had to pay mere money than ^y coald weU 
.afibrd, only the great folks at Hanoyer were to 
Mame lor it $ nor had they any sort of do«bt» btit 
that his Majesty would look itito every;^!]^ with 
his own eyes, and right what refiibed righting 
with his owtt hands. Tins fMing is mif0aibk % 
the government is popnlar i e^en the fikeral paiaph* 
leteeiv allow ^t Hanover has no reason to enay 
any ether German state* 

' The estates of the kingdcttn trete not aasei»^ 
hied ; aad> ei^m if they had be«^ Mtting> disf 
«dmit no witnesses of th^ dellbaratioM* Iliefii 
is a large dhi&ftgwtoom, with three or foar rows of 
cUfs attanged amphitheatrioally in 6mit of 4 
thnmoy from whidb the govetTior delivem hia 

riches, and a couple of kuadsome paiioitia far 
two homes. Hie apartment of the fiiat dmm* 
herds the largest aoid best adorned, IbritwaiptaM 
pared fof the whole estates, before th^ sepotaiioil 
Mitotwohoo8es« When that separatiotito^plaae^ 
the peers resared it to themselves, and sent tb« 
< eommons np stairs to the drawing«40om« It ia 
even snrrounded with a gallery, fitted ap fat the 
lE^ctators m ihose days of good inteaiitions, hna 
iniich has never been used. The members hani 
ftwer legislative conveniences than with ns. Them 
«i^ no continiious benches along whi<^ a nobl« 
lord may dos» over the state of £wepo-^no gal-* 
lery where an honourable m^nher mkf^jitmm m 
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'Tepiy to a dr^wsj oratioii-*-iM> smoking room 
.where he.may digest the argmnent without having 
•heard the speeches. The members are ranged be;- 
hind each other on simple chairs, like the company 
-at a Scotch funeral, and much less luxuriously 
than in the pit of many an Italian theatre. Whe^ 
;^e house divides, they repair into an. adjoining < 
room, where they find pen and ink, and a number 
.«f small square pieces of paper, on which the Ay 
.or No is to be written ; if the morsels be exhaust" 
ed, there are sdssars^to cut new ones. The array 
^f scissars is 'magnificent ; half a dozen pairs, long, 
•sharp, and glittering, adorn the table of each 
house, instead of a sceptre*. One of their regula- 
tions might be advantageously transferred to va- 
rious other assemblies, viz. that when a me^mber 
i^pears to be wearying out the house by speaking 
at too; great a l^gth, the president shall put him 
in mind, does er ^k kurz/asse, that << brevity is 
the soul of wit." 

Both chambers are elecdve, for even the first 

consists only of deputies chosen by the nobility of 

' the different provinces, with the exception of a few 

- members who sit in virtue of their rank as titular 

. ^gnified clergy, that is, as possessing what was 

;ooce church property. The chamber of the aris« 

tocracy ought rather to be called the chamber pf 

. fre^older»,'for it is, in fact, the representation of 

the landed, interest,: as distiuguished from the po« 

, pulationand manufacturing interest of the towns. 

/Though ^very person who has a patent of nobility, 

.jmda Rkterffutf or estiate noble, has a right to 

. vote, the former is -not essential to the franchise. 

. Jt has long been ci^nsu^tpdinary law ii\ Hanover, 

2a2 



ikai e^eiy {RMpi4«tor of ft Rititm^ tkat to, «««y 
ii«dK>ldei^» tbongh he shcmld notlmYe tiw honouro 
imd ptiTilegM of nobilky in fak ponon, i» Land- 
iagfShigi entitled, tbiit is,, to appear pononally 
in the estates, while that form or amemhly prt^ 
Tailed^ and now to vote in the electien of the de- 
puties who represent his province. In some parte 
t>f the Idngdom, a great quantity of allodial pro- 
perty has sprung up. It is ehiefly found in what 
are called ^e MursMatieh^ form^ly morassaa^ 
atretdiing along the banks of the Weser and tfae 
Elbe> where inundations had depoeited the riidi- 
tnents of a fertile 6oil> unclainied either by the 
Crown or the feudal nobility while it ffemainod in 
its original barrennesfr'-^-drained of its watere, aad 
defended agttnst the streanii by a peasaiitry that 
settled among its iasaltiibrioua damp8> firoaa tin 
same love of security which o^eated the fields of 
Holl«id) and foanded a city of princes on the 
waves, of the Adriatic — gradually brought, by dto 
indiistiry of cettturies, to be the most feitile district 
of the Idngdom, and now swarming with an afloeat 
and independent rustic population. AH these pvs- 
prietors have not only iNeen admitted to the elee- 

- tive franchise, but, instead of being thrown m wMi 
the noble proprietors around Uiem, they elect tWr 
Own members. 

The chambers are very doubtful about the est« 
tent of their powers. It is certain^*lliat they can 
do nothing without the consent of the ecrecntite> 
in other words, that the veto of the crown is aiMO« 

' lute, but it is much less eertaki ndiether theerowa 
is bound to yield when the chambers declare against 
It* Some proprietors of estates not noble, pofr 
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tnmed ike Home to be admitted ti» ;the rtpceiagn* 
titiea ; die Home surely mistook its duty m tq^ 
tii^, tint this was not a matter fit for deliberatio& 
iMfoM them, but appprtsdned solely to the C!zeci»- 
$xri* The government, however, is aUowed, on all 
•ImndSy to have acted with a sincere wish to do 
Mod. In an edict organiadng the militia, it pro- 
flihited any^serviceable male from fixing his domi- 
4Bil in e foreign country, without its permission; 
^he Commom immediately found fault with this, 
•aa being contrary to the liberty of the subject, and 
the natural right of every man to live where be 
chooses ; and llie ministry yielded the point. It 

• finnly rafosed to re-establkh Uie nobility in the old 
ejEomp^ns from taxation and military service, 
which Napoleon had first shaken* The nobility 

«lttade an obstinate struggle to retain their exemp- 
tion from llie land-tax, but in vain, though the ma- 

jbrity m the estates belonged to tlieir own ciaaa ; 

ibr diere were many of them to whom the frowns 
of the court were more formidable than die pros- 
8m*e of a tax. Resisting^ ^ewise, their claims to 

monopolize all the lucrative and influential offices 
ef the state, the govemmoit has employed com- 

-monem of talent, wherever it could find them, 

<both in die civil administradon and in the army. 

There is no German court where ability and ho- 
nesty, to whatever rank they may belong, are al- 
' lowed fairer play. 

The most imprudent tlnng which the Estates 

• liave done, ww wraf^ing up their proceedings in 
such impenetrable secrecy. Bjr a tnajority of two 
TOte%-lhey. excluded the public from being pre- 
sent at their deliberations* Then» althoiigh di#y 
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HMrdered an Epitome of their journals, conteiiiiiig 
impcHtiiiit reports made by committeesy proposl'- 

:tions submitted t6 the Chamber,, and its final de* 
eisions upon them, to be regularly, printed, this 
compend was intended only for the members 
themselves, and was anxiously kept back from boh- 
discriminate pnblicatioau The coasequenoe is, 
that the great body of the citizens take no inte^ 

;re6t in proceedings of which they know nothing. 
The leading vmen of the ministry, and the Gover* 
nor himself, are believed to be favourable to pub- 
licity ; and the example of Weimar shows, that, 
even under a much more popular system of repre- 
seDtatiou than is yet established in Hanover, de- 
puties may cling to secrecy, while the government 
recommends publicity. Professor Luden of Jena, 

•who is himself a Hanoverian by birth, published, 
in 1817, a history and review of the proceedings 
of the Estates, from their first meeting after the 
expulsion of the French down to that year.* It 
is a sensible, and, in no point of view, a reprehen- 
sible book: though it sometimes questions the 
propriety of the decisions of the Estates, both they 

' and the government are treated, not only with re- 

• spect, but with eulogy. Yet it seems to have bec9oi 
proscribed, on no other imaginable ground, than 

•because it discusses the discussions of the Cham- 
ber. At least, no: bookseller in. Hanover would 
say that he had it ; and I procured it only by the 
^ politeness of a Prii:y Councillor who allowed me 

i to make use of his name. Thus there seems to be 

■ 

* 0M K5nigr«i€h Hai^iover, tiseh seinea bfientUcbrn 

•^Vethiilmisscn.. _ .... 
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a possibDity of rappressingy without lacnning the 
o^uni of prohibitiDg. 

It has long been a popular belief in England that 
HanoYer is mischieyons to ns ; that it is a trifling 
patrimonial appendage of our monarchs which 
draws us unnecessarily into expensive continental 
quarrels. However, to use a common phrase, there 
is no love lost between us and the Hanoverians. 
They are in no degree flattered by their king wear- 
ing the crown of England ; if it gives their cabinet 
political weight, they feel that they shine in bor- 
rowed light. The well-educated classes laugh at 
the Englishman who retails the assertion, that 
Hanover does Britain mischief: ^' It is we," say 
they, ^ who suffer. When the King of Hanover 
18 offended, the King of England is not bound to 
resent his injuries ; but when the King of England 
gets into a continental quarrel, Hanover, wim no 
earthly interest in the dispute, is the first victim 
of the rupture**' 
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